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AN UNKNOWN BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GERHARD 
CORNELIUS VAN DEN DRIESCH, CORRESPONDENT 
OF LEIBNIZ* 


A. D. Weinberger 


Syracuse University 


The importance of Leibniz’s correspondence as an essen- 
tial part of his work is well known. Many of his fundamental 
ideas and characteristic views were formulated not in works 
intended for the general public, but in treatises published in the 
journals of learned societies, special reports (often not pub- 
lished during his life time), and, not least, in his correspond- 
ence with a vast number of his contemporaries. One of these 
correspondents is Gerhard Cornelius van den Driesch, a man 
about whom apparently little is known,’ and in regard to his 
relationship to Leibniz, virtually nothing.” As in the case of 
other correspondence, it is often essential for a proper under- 
standing of Leibniz’s communications to know the facts about 
the other partner. It, therefore, seemed like a good find to have 
discovered a biographical sketch of Driesch which not only 
covers his life but offers details which concern his relationship 
to Leibniz and clarify the correspondence between the two men. 
This sketch is contained in a long neglected MS in the library of 
the German historian Leopold von Ranke which is now pre- 
served intact at Syracuse University. In the following I shall 
present the biographical sketch in full along with the results of 
my investigations to establish the degree of its reliability, 
particularly in regard to the statements concerning Leibniz. 

The gist of the matter concerning Leibniz in the biographical 
sketch is as follows. While witnessing a performance in K6ln of 
a play by Driesch, who was then a member of the Jesuit So- 
ciety, Leibniz became interested in the literary efforts of 
the young man. A correspondence ensued between them and, 
according to the MS biography, Leibniz was instrumental in pub- 
lishing some works of Driesch. However, since the publication 
occurred without the express permission of the Society, Driesch 
became involved in a grave conflict with his superiors, who 
punished him for his independent action with imprisonment. 
Leibniz then spared no efforts to discover the place of intern- 
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ment and succeeded not only in gbtaining his release but also 
effected his withdrawal from the Society. 

I must at this point anticipate the general outcome of my 
investigations to corroborate this story, in order not to seem 
to promise more than can actually be proved. Evidence from 
other sources is meager, but enough to indicate that the story 
is not true as it stands, and particularly that the role assigned 
to Leibniz has been built up on a few facts anda good deal of 
fiction, or at best, on a serious failure of-memory. If in spite 
of this lack of trustworthiness it seems advisable to publish the 
manuscript, it is because it is not entirely improbable that some 
of the statements which now seem implausible may upon fur- 
ther investigation by others be proved true. It is not impossi- 
ble for instance that the statement about Leibniz’s visit to 
KSIn,* which on present evidence must be regarded as false, 
may turn out to have some truth init. Finally, the manuscript 
biography is not without interest in matters pertaining to the 
history of the Jesuit drama. 

Before I give the reader the biographical sketch of Driesch, 
it will be useful for the appreciation of its significance to enu- 
merate those topics in the correspondence upon which it has a 
bearing. The correspondence was most readily accessible to 
me in the collection made by Christian Kortholt: Vivi illustris 
Godefridi Guilielmi Leibnitii epistolae ad diversos, Vol. IV 
(Leipzig, 1742), pp. 131-60. There are seventeen “epistolae” 
by Driesch and six “responsiones” by Leibniz, all written in 
the period from May 27, 1715 to March 19, 1716,* those by 
Driesch dated at Paderborn and Herten, those by Leibniz at 
Hanover. In addition there are three letters of recommendation 
written by Leibniz for Driesch (pp. 161-66; Hanover, April, 
May, June 1716 respectively) to P. Des Bosses, P. Orban (Con- 
fessor of the Elector of the Palatinate in Diisseldorf), P. Cons- 
bruch (Confessor of the Empress of Austria), and a final letter 
by Leibniz (P. 165 ff., Hanover, June 3, 1716) to Driesch, ad- 
vising him of these recommendations.°® 

Among the subjects discussed, particularly in the first part 
of the correspondence, are Driesch’s literary efforts. Driesch 
sends Leibniz for criticism Absolon, a tragedy, and later a 
Prodigus, a comedy, as well as some minor pieces. The plays 
are in Latin, but at least one of the minor pieces was in German 
(apparently a sonnet), as appears from Leibniz’s criticism. 
His remarks are particularly interesting in regard to the Ger- 
man pieces. On an appended sheet he criticizes in detail the 
versification and syntax.° A second topic which almost from 
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the very beginning runs through the entire correspondence is 
Driesch’s request of Leibniz for assistance in finding him a 
position, preferably as a tutor to a young nobleman who is pre- 
paring for the law. From the correspondence it is evident that 
Leibniz made several requests in his behalf, but the outcome 
of his recommendations is not recorded in the extant material. 
Finally, it must be noted that several times in the correspond- 
ence both Leibniz and Driesch refer guardedly to some un- 
specified hostility existing between Driesch and some of his 
former colleagues in the Jesuit Society. For instance, in the 
next to the last letter of the correspondence Leibniz explains to 
Driesch why he sollicited the aid of Orban and Des Bosses in 
his behalf, even though they are both members of the Jesuit 
Society: 


Ad ORBANUM do litteras, quales ad BOSSIUM, quia ita 
desiderare videris. Velim vt vtiles Tibi esse possint. 
Vterque mihi videtur eo esse animo atque ingenio, vt 
eorum, quos fortasse ex Societate, in qua sunt, offen- 
disti, iras non sint nimis ad animum suum reuocaturi, 
cum sint aequitatis studiosi, et rerum humanarum 
periti. Interim non dubito, effecturum Te pro Tua pru- 
dentia; vt fauere Tibi, nulla suorum offensa, possint.’ 


The biographical sketch is to be found in MS 94 of the Ranke 
collection of the Syracuse University Library.” The MS con- 
tains miscellaneous writings under the title: Vermischte 
Schriften tiber verschiedene Gegenden der Euvopdischen Tiirkey, 
and is a compilation made at the end of the 18th century.’ The 
texts are in German, Italian, French, and one in the Turkish 
language. However, the MS actually falls into two parts and 
only the first part has writings dealing exclusively with Turkey. 
The second part (pp. 169-274) bears the heading (p. 169) Col- 
lectanea deprompta partim ex libris rarioribus, partim plane 
anectota. It is in this section that the biographical sketch of 
Driesch is to be found (pp. 185-92) under the heading: Parti- 
cularités de la vie du Sieur Driesch cidevant secrétaire et 
historiographe du Comte de Virmond ambassadeur a Con- 
stantinople. I shall now present the text of the MS biography; 
orthography and punctuation have been normalized and a few 
obvious slips in spelling corrected. 


L’auteur était natif de Cologne d’une famille originaire 
d’Aix-la-Chapelle. Dés l’4ge de seize ans il entra 
dans la Société de Jésus, dans laquelle ila achevé ses 
études ens’appliquant 4 la littérature grecque et latine, 
A la poésie, 4 l’histoire et aux antiquités. 
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ll écrivit entre autre plusieurs tragédies latines 
qui furent représentées sur le Théatre des Jésuites de 
Cologne. Il arriva par hazard, que le célébre philo- 
sophe et polYhistor Leibniz se trouva présent 4 une des 
représentations de ces piéces. Il désira d’en connoitre 
Vauteur, qui lui fut d’abord présenté par le Recteur du 
Collége. 

Leibniz, qui savait priser le talent o0 il le trouvait, 
lia un commerce de lettre avec le jeune poéte, et l’en- 
gagea enfin 4 lui remettre clandestinement les six 
tragédies qu’il avoit composées. 

Le philosophe les jugea dignes d’étre rendues pu- 
bliques, en fit faire une édition 41’inscu des supérieurs 
du jeune jésuite. C’était un crime de lése-majésté de 
la Société que d’avoir faitimprimer quelque chose sans 
la permission expresse du Révérend Pére Général ou 
Provincial. Le pauvre auteur en fut puni, il disparut 
tout d’un coup de Cologne, et fut enfermé entre les 
quatre murailles d’une maison obscure, que les ré- 
vérends péres possédoientalors dans 1’Evéché de Mtin- 
ster. C’est la ot il languit pendant trois ans. Leibniz 
n’omit rien, pour savoir le lieu, ot les révérends péres 
détenoient le malheureux poéte en prison; il réussit 4 
la fin A le déterrer et employa tout son crédit auprés 
du Nonce de Rome résident alors 4 Cologne pour lui 
procurer non seulement sa liberté mais méme sa dé- 
mission de la part de la Société. Ce fut environ l’an 
1713 que Van den Driesch reparut dans le monde. 
Monsieur de Leibniz le plaga en qualité de secrétaire 
chez Monsieur le Comte Damien Hugue de Virmond, 
général aux services de l’Empereur Charles VI et son 
Ministre au Cercle de la Basse Saxe. Driesch accom- 
pagna ce seigneur au camp des alliés, qui faisaient 
alors le siége de la ville de Stralsund. 

Le Comte, n’ayant pas réussi dans la commission 
qu’il avoit de négocier la paix entre les alliés et le roi 
de Suéde, revint 4 Vienne, ot Monsieur Van den Driesch 
le quitta pour prendre la place de préfet de la Fonda- 
tion de Manageta, laquelle outre un salaire de huit cent 
florins lui procura toutes les commodités de se con- 
sacrer aux muses. Il ne resta dans cette place que 
jusqu’en 1719 ot il rentra chez Monsieur le Comte de 
Virmond pour lui servir derechef dans son ambassade 
a Constantinople aprés la Paix de Passaroviz. Mon- 
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sieur le Driesch en écrit Vhistoire en latin, mais 
comme on en fit une édition en allemand, dont il n’était 
point content, il se donna J peine de la traduire lui- 
méme, 

Le Comte de Virmond, qui aprés son retour de Con- 
stantinople fut nommé Gouverneur de la Transilvanie, 
étant mort [en] 1722 4 Hermannstadt, Driesch entra en 
qualité de secrétaire aux services du Comte Emeric 
Esterhazy, Evéque de Neitra. Il accompagna ce sei- 
gneur dans son ambassade 4 Varsovie, dont il a écrit 
’histoire en latin, mais qui n’a jamais été imprimé/e]. 
Ce méme seigneur ayant été nommé par sa Majesté 
Impériale Archevéque de Gran et Primat du Royaume 
d’Hongrie, Driesch continua 4 lui étre attaché en qua- 
lité de Conseiller de Consistoire, et de secrétaire 
privé. Il trouva dans cette charge lVoccasion de se 
rendreirés utile 4 la Cour, car il l’aida non seulement, 
le célébre Monsieur Dumont dans la composition de 
son corps diplomatique, étant chargé par la Cour de 
faire la traduction latine ou frangoise de tous les trai- 
tés relatifs 4 la Cour de Vienne, et écrits en allemand 
ou en autre langue.’° 

Ce travail lui valut le titre de Conseiller et d’His- 
toriographe Impérial Son maitre le Primat ayant la 
commission de faire agréer aux Hongrois la Sanction 
Pragmatique, qui leur fut proposée dans l’an 1727, 
Driesch seconda si bien les efforts de son maitre 
auprés des députés de la Diéte, que cette loix fonda- 
mentale de la monarchie passe 4a l’unanimité des voix 
au grand contentement de la Cour Impériale, qui en 
marqua sa Satisfaction 4 Monsieur Van den Driesch en 
lui accordant une pension annuelle de quinze cent flo- 
rins. Il en jouit jusqu’ 4 la mort de feu l’Empéreur 
Charles VI. Comme de tout temps Monsieur Driesch 
ne savoit point dissimuler les sentiments peu favora- 
bles qui l’animaient envers les Jésuites, ceux-ci le 
poursuivirent 4 outrance, et réussirent sous le nouveau 
régne de Marie Thérése 4 lui faire perdre sa pension. 
Driesch s’en consola dans l’aisance, ot un riche ma- 
riage l’avait mis, et continua en toute occasion a dé- 
masquer et a ridiculiser l’hypocrisie de ses adver- 
saires. Ceux-ci eurent de la patience jusqu’a la mort 
du Prince Archevéque de Gran, maitre et protecteur 
de Monsieur Van den Driesch. 
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Ce Prince étant décédé, en 1745, les Jésuites se 
souvenant de tous les torts qu’i[ls] croyaient avoir 
souffert de la part de Monsieur Van den Driesch, in- 
triguérent si longtemps contre lui, qu’ils l’obligérent 
enfin de quitter le séjour de Presbourg et de seretirer 
& Georgenberg au Comte de Scepuse ou Zips, sous la 
protection de la République de Pologne, et sous celle 
du Prince Lubomirsky, Staroste de Scepuse. C’est la 
ou il vécut chez son frére chanoine du Chapitre de 
Scepuse et curé de Georgenberg, homme trés savant, 
et qui avait été gouverneur des enfants du Prince Lu- 
bomirsky. Ce qui lui arriva de plus facheux dans cette 
retraite c’était qu’un seigneur hongrois qui passa pour 
trés riche et auquel il avait prété un capital de 45 000 
florins fit banqueroutte, et mis par l4 Monsieur Van 
den Driesch fort a 1l’étroit, qui par ce coup fatal se vit 
dénué de tout moyen de subsister. C’est ce quil l’obli- 
gea en 1755 4 implorer de nouveau la générosite de la 
Cour Impériale en lui rapellant les services essen- 
tielles qu’il lui avait rendus en 1727 et en s’offrant en 
méme temps 4 céder 4 la Bibliothéque Impériale les 
manuscrits précieux qu’il possédait, et entre lesquels 
se trouva entre autre un(e) ouvrage en 4 volumes in fo- 
lio touchant l’originedes anciens Comtes de Hansbourg. 
Son offre fut accepté, et par l’entremise du Prince de 
Kauniz, Driesch eut une pension annuelle de cinque 
cent florins; il n’en jouit que trois ans, car il mourut 
a Georgenberg en 1758 4gé de 76 ans. 

Un plus ample détail de ce lettre se trouve dans le 
Commercium litterarium Leibnizianum de l’édition de 
Monsieur Morhof en 3 volumes in 8VO imprimé a Ham- 
bourg, 

Monsieur Roper conseiller privé du Prince de 
Kauniz lié avec l’auteur a fourni les notices précé- 
dentes. Si le P. Harzheim \’a omis dans sa Bibliotheca 
Coloniensis, c’est qu’il était Jésuite, et cela suffisait 
pour en exclure un savan[t] qui avait eu le malheur non 
seulement de déplaire 4 la Société, mais méme la har- 
diesse de lui insulter dans toutes les occasions, té- 
moins ses écrits. Ceux-ci consistent a) dans un vo- 
lume de tragédies latines et deplusieurs piéces de poé- 
sie, épigrames, élégies b)un volume de lettres latines 
écrites 4 plusieurs savants c) Vhistoire de la légation 
impériale faite par le Comte de Virmond 4 Constanti- 
nople en 1719 en latin et allemand deux éditions d) en 
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plusieurs autres ouvrages qui traitent de la littérature, 
des inscriptions, et des médailles grecques et latines. 


The first point of importance for the evaluation of the re- 
liability of the MS biography is its authorship. As we see, the 
author does not identify himself, but does say: “Monsieur Roper 
Conseiller privé du Prince de Kaunitz lié avec l’auteur a fourni 
les notices précédentes.” The name Ro6per, i.e., Réper, has 
been identified by the Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv as Hofrat 
Johann Heinrich Rdper. His identity was established from the 
fact that he appears as a legatee in Prince Kaunitz’s testament, 
dated 1794. He is spoken of in the testament as having been in 
Kaunitz’s service for forty-six years. No further significant 
information was available. ** 

In regard to the date of the original composition of the MS 
biography, the following conjectures may be made. Kaunitz 
appears to be still alive at the time of the writing; therefore it 
must have been written before the year of his death, 1794. The 
MS speaks of Kaunitz as “Prince,” a title which he did not ob- 
tain until 1764. It may be assumed then that the biography was 
written sometime between these two dates. As Driesch died in 
1758, according to the MS, the original composition must have 
been made at least six years after his death. 

The next matter to be checked is the bibliographical in- 
formation toward the end of the MS. First of all, the reference: 
Commercium litterarium Leibnizianum, supposedly edited by 
Morhof, is not listed in any bibliographical work.” It is pos- 
sible that Kortholt was meant instead of Morhof and two publi- 
cations by Kortholt were further confused, the one being Lezb- 
nitii Epistolae ad Diversos...and the other the Recueil de 
diverses Piéces...par M. Leibniz, Hamburg, 1734. The Episto- 
lae fit as to content, but not as to number of volumes or place; 
the Recueil was published at Hamburg, but does not contain any- 
thing about Driesch. 

The major difficulty, however, is the statement about the 
“six tragédies” of Driesch which Leibniz was supposedly in- 
strumental in publishing: “...en fit faire une édition 4 l’insgu 
des supérieurs du jeune jésuite.” The list of Driesch’s works 
given at the end of the MS does speak of “un volume des tragé- 
dies latines,” but this bare designation is hardly enough to allow 
us to identify this volume with the “six tragédies.”"* The ex- 
tant bibliographical aids do not mention anything that could be 
identified with the “six tragédies.” The most complete listing 
of Driesch’s works is to be found in Georgii, Allg. Europ. 
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Bucher-Lexicon, which enumerates (under Dviesch) the fol- 
lowing: 1) Historia legationis comit. a Firmond ad Portam, 
Vienna, 1721; Cologne 1722, 2) Historische Beschreibung der 
Gesandschaft des Grafen von Firmond an den Turkischen Sul - 
tan, Nurnberg, 1722 (anonymous unauthorized translation of the 
previous work); Augsburg, 1723 (Driesch’s translation). 3) Ex- 
ercitationes ovatoriae & poeticae, Vienna, 1718 (Nouv. Biog. 
générale lists the Exercitationes poeticae as appearing “vers 
1719”). 4) Tragoedia Absolon, Vienna, 1718 (this also contains 
the Filius Prodigus). 

An examination of these works shows that the Exercitationes 
contain considerable material which throws light on the ques- 
tions raised by the MS biography. First of all, the Exercita- 
tiones contain dramatic works under the heading: ‘Gerardi 
Cornelii Drieschi Comediae Quattor et Tragoedia una de Abso- 
lone’ (Liber VI, pp. 49-248). The comedies are Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, Fratres Japones, and Filius Prodigus. In addition, the 
Exercitationes offer a considerable amount of correspondence: 
twelve “libri” of “epistolae familiares,” which include as a rule 
both Driesch’s letters and the replies of his correspondents. 

In the collection of letters is to be found among other things 
the Leibniz correspondence (Lib. VI, Nos. 7-29), which as al- 
ready mentioned is identical but for one letter with the collection 
made by Kortholt. Besides this, the most pertinent for the pre- 
sent purpose isthe correspondence between Driesch and the fol- 
lowing persons: Count Damian Hugo von Virmond; his son 
Franz Adrian Anton Joseph; Count Bertram Carl von Nessel- 
rode; his son Franz Bertram Arnold; Hortensius Mauro; and 
two publishers. Little more than the bare identity of these men 
is known to me. For the understanding of what follows it is, 
however, sufficient to know that Count Damian Hugo von Vir- 
mond was a high ranking diplomat in the service of the imperial 
government of Austria and that he was connected with the Nes- 
selrode family by marriage, his first wife being the sister of 
Count Bertram Carl. The Nesselrode family had its residence 
at “Schloss Herten,” not far from KéIn.“* Hortensius Mauro 
was court poet at Hanover and was, of course, well acquainted 
with Leibniz. 

The information that can be derived fromthe correspondence 
is, however, scattered over many letters and still leaves some 
important gaps. Fortunately, the task of piecing the details to- 
gether has to some extent been done by a contemporary of 
Driesch, This is a writer who published two anonymous re- 
views of the Exercitationes oratoriae et poeticae and the Abso- 
lon (containing also the Prodigus). The reviews appeared in a 
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periodical with the title Abgesonderte Bibliothek oder Zulang- 
liche Nachrichten und unparteyische Gutachten von einigen 
mehrentheils neuen Buchern... (Halle, 1718. II. Stiick 6, pp. 
162-76; and VI. Stiick 3, pp. 528-42, also Halle, 1718). The 
reviews are very favorable, lauding particularly Driesch’s Latin 
style, his reasonableness, and freedom from Catholic bias. A 
good share of the first review is devoted to an account of 
Driesch’s life, drawn for the greatest part from the Epistolae. 
In the second review the writer corrects some erroneous state- 
ments that he had made concerning Driesch’s difficulties with 
the Jesuits. This time he claims that his account is based not 
only on Driesch’s works, but on other information: “theils von 
einem glaubwiirdigen Freunde, der von dessen Handeln gewusst, 
und fernere gewisse Erkundigungen (p. 529),” which he had 
made in the meantime. 

For the purpose of clarifying Driesch’s relationship to Leib- 
niz it will be best first of all to try to establish the pertinent 
facts of his life, up to his departure for Vienna, as they may be 
gathered from the above mentioned reviews and the Epistolae 
familiares. The first three books of his letters, written to the 
Nesselrodes and Virmonds, furnish most of the details. In the 
following I shall omit giving specific reference except for im- 
portant points or statements in direct conflict with the MS biog- 
raphy. 

Driesch was born in K@6ln, according to the Archivum Ro- 
manum S. J., March 14, 1688.‘° On the basis of the MS biog- 
raphy the date of birth is to be set in the year 1682: “il mourut 
a Georgenberg en 1758 4gé de 76 ans.” He attended the Jesuit 
Gymnasium in K6ln and later became a member of the faculty, 
apparently, of this same school (rhetoric was his subject). 
While in this position he was the preceptor of Count Nessel- 
rode’s and Count Virmond’s sons, who were attending the Gym- 
nasium. Through this connection he enjoyed the support of the 
two families, particularly that of the Nesselrodes. Count Vir- 
mond also early took an interest in him. The first letter by 
Driesch to Count Virmond is dated K6ln, 1712, while the cor- 
respondence with the Nesselrodes begins in 1711. These two 
connections can be followed in Driesch’s correspondence up to 
the time of his departure for Vienna, probably in the summer of 
1716. Finally, his difficulties with the Jesuit Society, if we may 
so call them for the sake of brevity, begin during this period in 
Kéln. But this entire matter will be discussed later separately. 

In the years 1713-14 Driesch’s letters are dated from Mitin- 
ster, where he apparently occupied a position similar to that in 
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Kiln. In 1714-5 his letters are dated from Paderborn. His 
exact capacity here is not clear. It is, however, during his stay 
here that he seems to have obtained his release from the Jesuit 
Society.‘° The Leibniz-Koemmission in Berlin has information 
on hand from the Archivum Romanum S. J. according to which 
Driesch no longer belonged to the Society in 1715: “Societatem 
reliquisse videtur.”*’ This seems to be confirmed by a passage 
in a letter to Driesch from Franz v. Nesselrode, dated Herten, 
May 27, 1715: “Tua enim vestitus mutatio nihil te mihi odio- 
sum reddidit, utpote qui te, non vestem illam, qua tegebare, 
semper aestimavi.”’® This was in reply toa letter by Driesch 
from Paderborn (May 17, 1715), which begins: “Jacta alea est 
impetratum Roma quod exoptavi.”*® 

During his stay in Paderborn, Driesch was trying to obtain 
a position in the service of the Hanover government, apparently 
with hopes of going to England.”° It is during this time also that 
the extant correspondence with Leibniz begins (first letter by 
Driesch to Leibniz, May 27, 1715). Before this date and after 
May 17, 1715 Driesch had taken a trip to Hanover,’ where he 
visited Leibniz, von Biilow (minister of state), and very prob- 
ably also Hortensius Mauro.” How he obtained his introduction 
to Hanover is not ascertainable from the extant material, but it 
seems probable that it was through Mauro, who is known to have 
had previous connections with the Nesselrode family.” There 
is no evidence that Driesch had met Leibniz before this visit, 
though there is a tantalizing passage ina letter by Driesch to 
the publisher Férster in Hanover, dated May 17, 1715 (sexto et 
decimo Calendas Junias) which seems to suggest some kind of 
acquaintance or communication with Leibniz previous to this 
visit: 

Non dubito, quin superiores meae redditae tibi sint, in 

quibus istud mirari merito debebas, quod “ego homo 

tibi & ignotus, & nunquam praeterea visus officia tua 

requirerem; dabit autem veniam hic audaciae meae 

humanitas tua, praesertim cum mihi res agatur cum 

Eruditissimo & Potentissimo istic Viro Leibnitzio... 

Sed de his pluribus coram; brevi enim me Hanovera 

praesentem habebit...(Z2b. VIII, no. 42) 


This is the first mention of Leibniz, as far as I could as- 
certain, in Driesch’s correspondence. From this date on, re- 
ferences to Leibniz appear occasionally in his letters to various 
correspondents. It seems, therefore, odd that Leibniz’s name 
should be absent entirely from the correspondence up to this 
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time (May 17, 1715), if Driesch had been in contact with him 
previously. 

After Paderborn, Driesch’s next extended location is Herten, 
where he had been invited to stay by the Nesselrodes. From the 
dates of his letters it appears that he was already in Herten in 
Sept. 1715 and remained there until his departure for Vienna, 
sometime in the summer of 1716, at any rate before Jan. 11, 
1717.% Under what circumstances he went to Vienna is not as- 
certainable, but Leibniz did seem to know about the move. His 
last letter to Driesch June 4, 1716 (Kortholt p. 165 ff.) implies 
this, though not conclusively: 


Litteras Tuas tum Hertenae tum Francofurti datas 
accepi. Vt prioribus melius responderem, respon- 
siones abegregiis Viris Orbano et Bossio exspectabam. 
Sed quia iam iter suscepisti, ut quid illi responsuri 
sint, parum in rem futurum videatur, diutius rescrip- 
tionem differe nolui. Non est tanta mihi cum Illustris- 
simo Episcopo Quinque Ecclesiensi [i.e., Fiinfkirchen] 
notitia, vt quemquem apud eum commendare ausim; 
neque Tibi ea commendatione apud ipsum opus est, qui 
ab eius agnatis venis. Litteras ad reu. CONSBRU- 
CHIUM, popularem Tuum, vtilius a me scribi posse 
iudicaui, quas adiungo... 


The letter also implies that Driesch wrote to Leibniz from 
Frankfurt, but this letter does not appear in the published cor- 
respondence, and there is no indication anywhere that it is still 
extant. 

Another point to be noted is that Count Damian H. v. Vir- 
mond, who was ambassador in Berlin from Oct. 7, 1715 to Sept. 
17, 1716,2° passed through Herten on his way to Stralsund (“in 
Pomeraniam”).”® According to Driesch, he had a long talk with 
Count Virmond at this time and could have become his secre- 
tary, if he had so desired, but he chose not to accept the posi- 
tion, because he felt it was imperative for him to study juris- 
prudence first. This, together with the fact that there is a 
letter from Count Virmond’s son in Stralsund (Dec. 21, 1715) 
to Driesch in Herten, argues against the trustworthiness of the 
statement in the MS biography that Driesch accompanied Count 
Virmond to the siege of Stralsund (Stralsund capitulated Dec. 
es Wi) 

It is now sufficiently clear from the foregoing that contrary 
to the MS biography Driesch did not owe his connections with 
Count Virmond to any efforts on the part of Leibniz. This is 
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proved conclusively by the assertion of Count Virmond that he 
was not acquainted with Leibniz personally. Ina letter to Count 
Virmond (June 11, 1715)?® Driesch had passed ona suggestion 
made by Leibniz that the Archbiship of Ftinfkirchen, who was of 
the Nesselrode family, might be a person to approach for help 
in the matter of obtaining a position for Driesch in Vienna. 
Count Virmond replies (July 6, 1715): “Famam eruditionis 
Leibnitzianae, non Virum ipsum cognitium mihi scias esse.””° 

The matter of Driesch’s difficulties with the Jesuit Society 
can now be looked at against the background of his career up to 
the point of his departure for Vienna. Again the sources are the 
two anonymous reviews and the Epistolae familiares. While on 
the faculty of the Jesuit Gymnasium in K6ln, Driesch got in- 
volved in a literary dispute, ostensibly over a question of ver- 
sification, with Peter Aler, one of his colleagues.” Next, in 
1712, he wrote his Prodigus and hoped to have it performed. In 
the prologue to this piece he made some criticism of the trag- 
edy of “his day,” censuring particularly the practice of intro- 
ducing female roles into the dramatis personae. This was ap- 
parently taken as a personal attack by some of his colleagues. 
“Ich vermuthe,” writes the reviewer, “dass andere vor unserm 
Autore auf dem Céllnischen Schau-Platz Trauer-Spiele von 
Frauenzimmern zu halten pflegen, und daher besorgt, man 
michte die Application auf sie machen. So viel habe ich von 
meinem Bakandten vernommen, dass Alerus sich zum héchsten 
dartiber beschweret, und es so weit gebracht, dass die Comoedie 
nicht ausgedruckt werden diirffen [sic] sondern die Helffte, die 
bereits aus der Presse war, zu Maculatur gemacht wurde.”*! 
The play was apparently never presented, but according to the 
reviewer it did “endlich” appear in print without the prologue. 
There is no corroborating evidence, however, of a printing of 
the Prodigus before its incorporation in the Exercitationes and 
the separate edition with the Absolon, both in the year 1718. 
These editions do have the prologue, however.°” 

In 1713 Driesch’s Absolon was presented in K6ln with con- 
siderable success (three performances), but permission for its 
publication was denied by the three censors who read it. The 
review calls the objections “kahle Einwtirfe” and surmises that 
the real obstacle was the opposition of his rivals.** The later 
edition of this play (Leipzig, 1718) contains the strictures of the 
censors and a point by point refutation by Driesch. It is to be 
noted that the Exercitationes, which contain this play, have the 
approval of three censors, all S.J., dated Vienna 1717. 

This then is the gist of Driesch’s conflict with the Jesuit 
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Society, as far as it can be established from the available 
sources. It seems to involve personal jealousies with his im- 
mediate colleagues rather than conflict with the principles of 
the Society itself. There is no evidence of imprisonment or 
even punishment, unless we regard his transfer to Miinster and 
Paderborn as a kind of disciplinary measure.** That he with- 
drew from the Society is established, but the evidence is ali 
against the assertion in the MS biography that Leibniz helped to 
attain his release.*® 

The remainder of the MS biography, i.e., beginning with 
Driesch’s appearance in Vienna, stands up much better when 
confronted with evidence obtained from other sources. Here 
are briefly the details which I have been able to corroborate. 

That Driesch was “Hofmeister” in the “Fondation de Mana- 
geta,”°° shortly after his arrival in Vienna, is confirmed by the 
review (Abg. Bibl. VI. Sttick, 3, p. 535 ff.), which adds that he 
had given up this position and was at the time of writing “Hof- 
meister bey dem Herrn Sohn Des Kayserlichen Cammer Prae- 
sidenten Herrn Grafen von Walseck. Anbei ist er beschafftigt, 
diesen Winter tiber den zweyten Teil seiner Lateinischen Epis- 
teln zum Druck zu beférdern....” it is, of course, also well 
known that Driesch was secretary of the legation which Count 
Virmond headed at the peace negotiations of Passarowitz.%’ 
However, there is no evidence that Driesch was ever in Vir- 
mond’s service before this, ina capacity other than as a pre- 
ceptor to his son.*® 

The Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv possesses a copy of the 
diploma issued at the time when Driesch was made “Kaiser- 
licher Rat” by Emperor Charles VI (dated May 10, 1731). From 
this document it appears that in 1720 he was in the retinue of 
the imperial ambassador to Poland. Shortly after that he be- 
came co-worker of the imperial court-historiographer Jean 
Dumont (1732 Baron von Carlscroon) in preparatory research 
for a history of the times of Charles VI. Conjointly with these 
activities he entered the service of Prince Archbishop of Gran, 
Count Emeric Esterhazy.*’ All these details correspond closely 
to the MS biography. 

Finally, the dealings with the “Bibliothéque Impériale” are 
also confirmed from another source. There is extant in the 
O. Staatsarchiv an unpublished correspondence between Driesch 
and the director of the Imperial Library, dated 1755/56, con- 
cerning the transfer by Driesch to the library of a work on 
heraldry by Amadé von Amaden (4 vols. in manuscript; a 5th 
vol. by another writer), which Driesch had had in his possession 
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since the death of the author in 1716.*° This is probably the 
work designated in the MS biography as “un(e) ouvrage en 4 
volumes in folio touchant l’origine des anciens Comtes de Habs - 
bourg.” The date of this transaction would also seem to lend 
credence to the statement in the MS biography that Driesch died 
in 1758, for he is refered to as “hochbetagt” at the time of this 
correspondence.” 

If we now confront the MS biography with the essential facts 
obtained from early reliable sources, it is evident that its ac- 
count is unreliable as far as Driesch’s life is concerned up to 
his departure for Vienna, which also marks the end of his re- 
lationship to Leibniz (died 1716). It is, first of all, entirely 
wrong on the Virmond-Leibniz relationship. It exaggerates 
Driesch’s conflict with the Jesuit Society: there is no evidence 
of “imprisonment.” There is also no evidence that Leibniz was 
active in obtaining his release from the Society. What remains 
is the fact that Leibniz did know something about Driesch’s dif- 
ficulties, tried to help him obtain a position. and took an interest 
in his literary work. But, unless other evidence is forthcoming, 
Leibniz does not enter into the picture at all until 1715, several 
years after the conflict with Aler (1712) and the suppression of 
the Prodigus (1712). The explanation for these discrepancies 
may perhaps be found in the general impression which they 
make when taken together. Someone, probably Driesch himself 
during his lifetime, had dramatized the events and made Leib- 
niz a central figure in order to draw enhanced prestige from a 
close association with him. *? 


*I would like to acknowledge at the start my great indebtedness to 
Professor Paul Schrecker, University of Pennsylvania, for his very 
generous counsel in my investigations. After reading the first draught 
of my work, he gave me very valuable overall orientation and practical 
hints too numerous to mention in detail. Iam, of course, alone respon- 
sible for the manner in which his suggestions have been used. 


1, Ihave been able to findmention of Driesch in only three biographical 
reference works. Adelung in his Supplement to Jécher, Allg. Gelehrten- 
Lexicon, Vol. 2, col. 764, lists Driesch’s published works and states that 
he accompanied Damian Hugo von Virmond as secretary of the imperial 
legation to Constantinople in the year 1719; he concludes: “Mehrere 
Nachrichten sind mir von ihm nicht bekannt.” The Nouvelle Biographie 
generale (1855), XIII, col. 772 has virtually the same thing. De Backer- 
Sommervogel, Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Supplement vol. 
IX, col. 245, lists Driesch with two works, the Absolon and the Filius 
Prodigus in the 1718 edition. A note follows: “Le P. Pachtler dit que 
Vauteur etait Jésuite, que cela ressort de plusieurs endroits et, en 
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particulier de la p. 75.” (cf. also col. 89 of the same volume, under 
Cologne.) Wurzbach’s Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oester- 
reich does not mention Driesch. 

2. I have found no reference to Driesch in any of the biographies of 
Leibniz. I have particularly checked carefully those of G.E. Guhrauer 
and K. Fischer. C.G. Ludovici, in his Ausfiihrlicher Entwurf einer voll- 
standigen Historie der Leibnitzischen Philosophie, (Leipzig, 1737, 2 
vols.) refers to Driesch and the correspondence with Leibniz several 
times. In one place (I. Teil, p. 521) he says: “Von dieses Drieschius, 
eines Jesuiten, Leben fiihret das I], Sttick der abgesonderten Bibliothek 
verschiedene Umstdnde an, allwo dessen Exercitationes recensiret wer- 
den.” This rare periodical contains some valuable information about 
Driesch which I shall discuss later. 

3. The Leibniz-Kommission of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Berlin has compiled a complete itinerary of Leibniz. It has 
no record of a visit in K6ln during the period (around 1710) suggested by 
the MS biography. This information as well as other details of value, to 
which I shall have occasion to refer later, was kindly furnished me by 
the Leibniz-Kommission in two letters, Oct. 25, 1951 and Dec. 12, 1951. 

4. In the original correspondence all dates are Roman style; for con- 
venience I have converted to Gregorian style. 

5. In a note (p. 131) the editor explains that Driesch himself (“qui 
Pisonii in Hungaria iam agit”) had published some of the letters in his 
Exercitationes oratoriae et poeticae, Vienna 1718. A comparison of the 
two shows that Driesch had in fact published all — including the letters of 
recommendation — but the very last one by Leibniz, dated Hanover June 
.4, 1716. Some of the letters by Leibniz also appear in Ungarische Rund- 
schau fur historische und soziale Wissenschaften, Wl. Jahrgang, 1914, 
pp. 740-48, where they were published by Emerich Lukinich in the mis- 
taken belief that they had not appeared in print before; cf. Emile Ravier, 
Bibliographie des Oeuvres de Leibniz, Paris, 1937, note to # 827, p. 513, 
A check of the letters published by Lukinich against those of Driesch and 
Korthold shows that Lukinich does publish one letter whichis not con» 
tained in either of the previous collections. It is dated Hanover, April 
11, 1716, and begins: “Ne desideria Tua morarer, statim ad R. P. Bos- 
sium scripsi...” 

6. Examples of the type of comment made on the individual lines are 
(p. 134 ff.): 

Was Sorgen, was Schmerzen hab ich auf mich genommen 
in vltimam syllabam vocis Schmerzen caesura haud recte cadit. 
Posset dici: 
Wie schwere Sorgenlast hab ich auf nrich genommen 
Cetera quoque pleraque nostris intolerabilia viderentur. Nol- 
lent supprimi 7h7, in illo: 
Doch findet nirgend nichts als Creuz auf dieser Erden 
Et mallent dicere: 
Doch findt ihr nirgend... 
Of particular significance for the history of German literature are Leib- 
niz’s general remarks. The rules, he says (p. 134 ff.), which Opitz had 
formulated for German poetry had, as far as he knew, not yet made their 
way into the schools of the Jesuits, although they had been accepted by 
the greater part of Germany since 1630; therefore he is not surprised 
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that Driesch’s “Carmen Germanicum” had not been composed according 
to the “nova praecepta.” Finally, hea urges Driesch to obtain for study 
works of Opitz and Andreas Gryphius. 

7, Hanover, May 5, 1716. Cf. also Leibniz to Driesch: (quinto, et 
decimo die Nonas Februarii 1716, Kortholt p. 154); March 19, 1716, 
Kortholt p. 156; April 11, 1716, Ungarische Rundschau III, p. 746. Driesch 
to Leibniz: March 3, 1716, Kortholt, p. 155f. March 31, 1716, Kortholt 
p. 158. Leibniz to Des Bosses: April 11, 1716, Kortholt p. 161. 

8. This consists of the entire library of the German historian Leopold 
v. Ranke. For further information on this collection, cf. B. Hoeft, Das 
Schicksal der Ranke-Bibliothek, Berlin 1937 and H.O. Brogan et al., The 
Leopold von Ranke manuscripts of Syracuse University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, [1952]. 

9. The title-page for the first part consists of a lithographic orna- 
mental frame with the title centered. Under the frame: “I: Eder ver- 
legt in Wien.” On an empty page preceding the title-page in Ranke’s 
hand: “J. 1791.” This I presume is Ranke’s conjecture as to the date of 
the compilation of the MS. 

10. This sentence is obviously garbled. 

11. In reply to my inquiry, in a letter, Aug. 17, 1952. The document in 
question is identified as HHSTA, Habsburg-lothringisches Familenarchiv, 
Poschakten, K (rot 19) no. 13. 

12. I have checked all “Morhofs” that might fit, particularly Daniel 
Morhof, but I have been unable to locate anything anywhere, for instance, 
in Dr. Marie Kern’s Daniel Georg Morhof, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Literaturschreibung im 17. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1928, 
which includes as an appendix (pp. 91-101) a list of Morhof’s printed 
works as well as works which he edited. 

13. The possibility of identifying this work among the books in Leibniz’s 
personal library has been removed by the circumstance that the library 
was broken up and the individual volumes assigned in various categories 
(letter from the Niedersdchsische Landesbibliothek, Oct. 17, 1951). 

14. Letter from the Leibniz-Kommission, Dec. 21, 1951. 

15. Ibid. 

16. There is no indication of imprisonment. There are references to 
the necessity of being circumspect because the letters may fall into the 
wrong hands. Cf. Lib. XI, No. 64 (from P. Ludwig Hensler to Driesch, 
dated Mlinster, Feb. 5, 1715) and Driesch’s previous letter, Jan. 30, 1715 
from Minster. 

17. Letter from the Leibniz-Kommission, Dec. 21, 1951. 

18. £26. MI, no. 36. 

19, Ibid., No. 34. Cf. also Lib. II, No. 24, Driesch to Dam. H. v. Vir- 
mond, April 6, 1715. 

20. Letter from the Leibniz-Kommission, Dec. 21, 1951. Cf. also a 
letter by Driesch to Franz v. Virmond, Paderborn, May 31, 1715 (Lib. 
VI, No. 34), as well as a letter to v. Bilow, Paderborn, May 27, 1715 
(Lib. VI, No. 46). } 

21. He did not start until after May 17, 1715. In the same letter in 
which he implies that he has withdrawn from the Society (fn. 17), dated 
May 17, 1715 to Franz v. Nesselrdde, he declares: “...cras, quemad- 
modum confido, aut summum Lunae in sequentis proxime die itineri me 
committam Hanoveram versus...” 
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22. Letter from the Leibniz-Kommission, Dec. 21, 1951. Cf. also the 
letters cited in fn. 18 and two letters to Hortensius Mauro, Lib. V, Nos. 
20 and 21. This visit by Driesch is also mentioned in an unpublished 
letter by Leibniz to Hortensius Mauro, May 30, 1715, the opening part of 
which was made available to me by the Leibniz -Kommission (letter, Sept. 
10, 1951); “Un homme de scavoir de Paderborne m’étoit venu voir et 
m/’avoit dit de vous aller trouver. Depuis il m’a envoyé les piéces cy 
jointes et me prie de vous les communiquer.” 

23. Letter from the Leibniz-Kommission, Dec. 21, 1951 

24. There is a letter by Driesch with this date from Vienna, Lib. [X, No. 
64, 

25. Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter aller Lander. Zirich, 
1950. Bd. II, p. 76. 

26. Lib. X, No. 85, dated Herten, Sept. 30, 1915. 

27. Ibid. and Lib. IV, No. 43. 

28. Lib. Ti, No. 32. Driesch himself implies that he does not know 
whether Count Virmond is acquainted with Leibniz: “...Guilielmus 
Leibnitius fama Tibi forte ob eruditionem pridem cognitus... ” 

29. Lib. IL,, No. 34. 

30. Cf. Abges. Bibl. VI; Stiick, 3, p. 530; also letters by Driesch to 
Aler, K&ln, Jan. 21, 1713 (Lib. XI, No. 21); from Mtinster to colleagues 
in Kéln, L2b. XI, Nos. 35 and 36 (both in the year 1713). De Backer- 
Sommervogel lists Pierre Aler, “de la province du Rhin Inférieur, 
XVIIE siécle,” and identifies him as the author of “Poesis lyrica” (Vol. 
VI, col. 161). 

31. Abges. Bibl. p. 531 ff. 

22. References to the Prodigus matter can be found in the dedicatory 
epistle (signed Paderborn 1715) to the 1718 edition of the Absolon, and 
particularly letters: Lib. VIII, No. 15 (1715) to the Leipzig publisher 
Gleditsch; and to a friend, Lib. X, No. 19, K&ln 1713. 

33. Abges. Bibl. p. 532. Cf. also the dedicatory epistle to the play. 

34. Aler seems to have been disciplined in this matter. Cf. Driesch to 
Gummersbach, Lib. XI, No. 22 (1713). 

35. There is a possibility that the Papal Nuncio in Cologne, as the MS 
biography states, did play a part in Driesch’s release. At the time in 
question, i.e. 1715, the Papal Nuncio resident in Cologne was Girolamo 
Archinto (cf. Repertorium der diplomatiscnen Vertreter aller Lander... 
Berlin 1935, Bd. I, p. 384). Driesch states that two of his uncles had 
been in service with Archinto and claims that the latter was therefore 
well disposed towards his family (Lb. II, No. 9; cf. also Driesch to Leib- 
niz, Kortholt, p. 159, Epist. XVII). 

36. An educational institution founded by J.W. Mannagetta (1588-1666) 
for his own family and its descendants. 

37. Cf. Anna Coreth, Osterreichische Geschichtsschreibung in der Ba- 
rockzeit (1620-1749), Wien, 1950, p. 91. 

38. A younger brother of Driesch’s had been in Count Virmond’s service 
as far back as 1715: cf. Lib. VI, No. 43. 

39. This information was kindly furnished me in a letter, June 30, 1952, 
from the O. Staatsarchiv, signed by Dr. Anna Coreth. 

40. Ibid. The whole matter is also to be found in Anna Coreth, op. cit., 
p. 41. 

41. Ibid. 

42. This interpretation was suggested by Professor Paul Schrecker. 


VOLTAIRE AND BUFFON: CLASH AND CONCILIATION* 
Otis Fellows 


Columbia University 


A few years past, Albert Einstein, in a provocative little es- 
say entitled ‘Principles of Research,’ had this to say on the na- 
ture of man: “Man tries to make for himself in the fashion that 
suits him best a simplified and intelligible picture of the world; 
he then tries to some extent to substitute this cosmos of his for 
the world of experience, and thus to overcome it. This is what 
the painter, the poet, the speculative philosopher and the natural 
scientist do, each in his own fashion. He makes this cosmos 
and its construction the pivot of his emotional life, in order to 
find in this way the peace and security which he cannot find in 
the narrow whirlpool of personal experience.” 

The present inquiry attempts to examine two superior minds 
within the framework of the French Enlightenment, egotists 
both, who, in one phase of their intellectual and emotional ac- 
tivity, strikingly illustrate Einstein’s assertion. Now each, by 
striving to fashion an intelligible picture of the world about him 
that would be consonant with his own personality and aspira- 
tions, was inevitably to come into conflict with the other. In its 
general lines, this is, to be sure, an often repeated story in the 
history of mankind. 

In 1785 the twenty-four-year-old Hérault de Séchelles made 
his famous pilgrimage to the Burgundy estates of the aged Buf- 
fon. Buffon had three more years to live; Voltaire had died 
some seven years before. It was a time when both Voltaire, the 
Patriarch of Ferney, and Buffon, the Sage of Montbard, were 
hailed throughout Europe as men of genius and, in some quar- 
ters, as geniuses of the first magnitude. If we are to believe 
Séchelles, the great naturalist counselled the younger man to 
read assiduously only the greatest geniuses. Buffon is presumed 
to have added; “Il n’y en a guéres que cing: Newton, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, Montesquieu et MOI.” 

So far as I know, there is no record of Voltaire’s own limited 
listing of the greatest European minds. Had he had occasion to 
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pass on Buffon’s list, we may assume that Newton’s name would 
have remained —and perhaps that of Bacon. Doubtless Montes - 
quieu’s presence would have been greeted with raised eye- 
brows, though Voltaire recognized his enduring qualities as a 
man of the Enlightenment. Leibniz, however, so markedly the 
butt of Voltaire’s satire, would have been given short shrift. 
Still, to see Buffon proposing his own name would assuredly 
have caused Voltaire to reach for his most vitriolic inkpot. The 
explosion, though, would probably have taken place in a letter 
to some discreet friend. 

So unimpeded was Buffon’s rise to fame, so great the weight 
of his authority, so imposing his very presence, that few were 
those during his lifetime to attack him frankly, openly, fiercely. 
If we except early attacks of the Jansenists and the Sorbonne, 
much of the criticism levelled against Buffon in the 18th century 
occurred behind the closed doors of drawing rooms, in the ex- 
change of unpublished correspondence, or through general in- 
direction. Of the latter, one example might suffice. Linnaeus, 
a bitter rival of Buffon’s in natural history, had discovered an 
new variety of skunk cabbage —repugnant in appearance and 
odor —in the swamps of his native Sweden. This he named 
BUFFONIA. 

Today, it is Voltaire who is generally known, not Buffon. 
Yet, in their day, each in his own way represented in consider- 
able measure the aims and aspirations of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. But among much else, Buffon was a man of hypotheses; 
Voltaire was not. Certain of Buffon’s hypotheses, like those of 
his contemporaries, Diderot and Rousseau, were brilliantly 
prescient, while others were absurd. And Buffon, again like 
Diderot and Rousseau, sensed a truth to which Voltaire was 
blind. Today, as with Buffon, in the world of science as in that 
of the humanities — and even life itself —a fruitful hypothesis is 
judged on its merits, and a poor hypothesis is considered better 
than none at all. 

Before examining the steadfast yet fluctuating relations that 
existed between these two men for more than forty years, I 
should like to touch upon the parellel, superficial but curious, 
which may be traced in lives marked by opposing temperaments. 
To begin at the beginning, Frangois Arouet was born in 1694; it 
was the assumed name of “Voltaire” that was to become so 
famous. Georges Leclerc was born in 1707, but it was the name 
of “Buffon” that he was to make illustrious. While both were 
educated in Jesuit colleges, each was to make organized re- 
ligion uneasy through his writings. The youthful Voltaire at- 
tempted to fight a duel—it was over his name —and found exile 
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in England. Young Buffon fought a duel—but over a woman— 
and fled Angers. Soon thereafter, he too was to spend time in 
England. It was there that both seem to have discovered the 
great Issac Newton. Voltaire was to make him popularly known 
in France with his Eléménts de la philosophie de Newton, pub- 
lished in 1738. The following year, Buffon added to French 
knowledge of Sir Issac by bringing out a translation of Newton’s 
Treatise on fluxions. Both were elected to the Académie Fran- 
gaise — Buffon without having sollicited the honor. Both were 
raised to the nobility with the title of “count” — though only Buf- 
fon accepted the distinction in all seriousness. Among their 
contemporaries, friend and enemy alike acknowledged them to 
be, though at times grudgingly, two of the greatest stylists of 
the age. Both were gifted in public relations, showed remark- 
able business acumen and amassed large fortunes. Each, dur- 
ing his lifetime, saw a statue raised in his honor —an unusual 
distinction then as now. In their declining years as Lord of 
Ferney and Lord of Montbard, respectively, pilgrimages were 
made to their estates from all over the world. It may be added, 
for what it is worth, the venerable Buffon had his feet washed 
daily ina silver basin by a valet de chambre who had left the 
employ of Voltaire. Voltaire died in his 84th year and Buffon at 
81, and all Europe was stirred at the death of each. 

In 1910, Professor Daniel Mornet carried out a curious piece 
of research on the 18th century and, at the time, the results 
were greeted with a certain astonishment. Examining 500 pub- 
lished catalogues of private libraries sold in Paris between 
1750 and 1780, he counted the number of times various titles 
appeared, to establish what works had been most commonly 
owned. M. Mornet discovered that the Dictionnaire of the 17th- 
century savant Pierre Bayle led the list. Second were the works 
of the Renaissance poet, Clément Marot. But in third place, 
ahead of all other 18th century writings, was Buffon’s Histoire 
naturelle. And in fourth place was the Abbé Pluche’s Spectacle 
de la nature. These findings donot prove that Buffon and Pluche 
were more generally read thanthose we now consider the giants 
of the French Enlightenment: Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot 
and Rousseau; that would be going too far. But the findings of 
Mornet go a long way toward suggesting that two works on natu- 
ral science may have been more widely read by French con- 
temporaries than any other single work of the 18th century. 

There are a number of reasons why this should perhaps be 
so. Through the greatly increased use of telescope and micro- 
scope alike, man’s awareness of a universe expanding in all 
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directions and from the infinitely great to the infinitely small, 
became increasingly acute. Present day historians are cogni- 
zant of the fact— but so were Buffon, Diderot and other 18th- 
century thinkers — that the scientific interests of the age were 
moving away from mathematical abstractions toward the realm 
of living things, past, present and future. This was particularly 
true in the fields of geology and biology with all their suggested 
implications. The mathematical stability and order of the New- 
tonian system of the universe was giving way to a world of or- 
ganic phenomena suggesting at every turn the dynamic crea- 
tiveness of nature. Indeed, it was a trend manifest on many 
fronts, for this was a critical and transitional period devoted in 
no small measure to the revaluation and devaluation of estab- 
lished intellectual, artistic and spiritual traditions. It was an 
age in which the French, among others, participated in a change 
which not only enlarged their mental horizon, but awakened new 
capacities, new ideas, and new modes of activity. 

In his Histoire d’un bon brahmin, Voltaire confessed: “Iam 
sometimes on the point of falling into despair when I think that 
after all my diligent inquiries, I do not know whence I came, 
what I am, nor whither I go, nor what will become of me.” 
There were those of his contemporaries, though — less dismayed 
— who were constantly seeking through inquiry, speculation and 
experimentation in the field of the natural sciences, not only 
answers to man in the universe, but to the origin and continuity 
of life in all its manifestations. And chief among those in the 
18th century to hold that natural science is life itself was Buf- 
fon. 

A problem confronting us is how to sum up Buffon’s signi- 
ficance in a few words. A brief résumé of the Histoire natu- 
yelle itself would be quite impossible. The complete work has 
appeared, depending on format, in anywhere from 14 to 127 vol- 
umes. It stands asa great monument in the 18th century and, 
in its way, stands alone, though the century was full of compen- 
dia. What is unique is that it not only presented a most ambi- 
tious compilation on natural science, but that at the same time 
it offered theories on and insights into cosmology, geology, 
physiology, and biology that challenged the thinking of the day 
and, upon occasion, provided the spark for other boldly specu- 
lative minds. 

It can be demonstrated that scientific inquiry had previously 
been pretty generally under the tutelage of theology. But with 
the rise of scientific naturalism, science became autonomous, 
and one of the great currents of the Enlightenment. Buffon is 
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here a collaborator of such as Diderot, D’Holbach, La Mettrie 
and Boulanger. Scientific theories advanced by Buffon were, 
more often than not, quickly taken up by the “philosophes.” 
Buffon seemed to be well aware of what use was being made of 
them. Thus, his ideas, when placed in the framework of the 
18th century and in the cumulative interest in science, achieve 
an importance which has sometimes been denied them. More- 
over, Buffon himself was often the first to obscure their im- 
portance. In so doing, he was able, in some measure, to escape 
the numbing censure of tradition and dogmatic authority. It is 
he who confessed to a close friend, and thus to us: “Sur la 
scéne du monde, je m’avance masqué.” 

From our vantage-point in the 20th century, however, the 
careful reader may get a more knowing glimpse of the man be- 
hind the mask. Those who have looked with care, agree with 
Saint Hilaire that his glory lies in what he prepared for his 
successors: bold and seminal views on the common character 
of life’s origin, laws of geographical distribution, a geological 
record of the earth’s evolution, extinction of old species, the 
successive appearance of new species, the unity of the human 
race —in sum, the creation of a whole philosophy of science 
with emphasis on process rather than function. In the light of 
historical perspective, one example in detail of Buffon’s impact 
on others has its diverting side. In his History of New York, 
Washington Irving, in 1809, ironically commented on “the star- 
tling conjecture of Buffon...and Darwin, so highly honorable to 
mankind, that the whole human species is accidentally des- 
cended from a remarkable family of monkeys.” After a mo- 
ment’s pause the casualreader is aware that Irving could hardly 
have foreseen Charles Darwin’s eruption upon the world. The 
reference is, of course, to the great evolutionist’s grandfather 
Erasmus, whose own scientific theories often followed close in 
the footsteps of Buffon. 

In concluding this summary on Buffon’s significance, we 
might call on two recent historians of science, one in the field 
of geology and the other in biology —for it was here that Buffon 
and Voltaire were to come into sharpest conflict. Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie has stressed the significant r6le Buffon played in 
laying some of the foundation-stones of modern geology, while 
Henry Fairchild Osborn asserts that Buffon asked almost all 
the questions that science has since been striving to answer. 

Buffon was a remarkable theorist with a bold and quick 
imagination highly stimulating to the thought of his contem- 
poraries. But this fertile imagination represented at once his 
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strongest virtue and his most conspicuous shortcoming, touch- 
ing, in turn, as it did, on his soundestand his most faulty specu- 
lations. It was a time when science had made remarkable 
strides, even though there as elsewhere wisdom and absurdity 
went hand in hand. The distinguished naturalist Réaumur, in 
studying hybridization, claimed to have seen with his own eyes 
a rabbit mating with a hen. He fully expected chickens with fur 
or rabbits with feathers to emerge. In this he was disappointed. 

But, for the greater part of the century, Voltaire was at hand 
with intelligence and wit ready to lash out against the foibles, 
and aberrations of the human mind whether manifest in man’s 
relation to God, to his fellowmen or to nature. God, man and 
nature were all to figure in Voltaire’s views on science. 

Why was Voltaire drawn to science? What were his titles 
in this field of inquiry? A remarkably acute mind and a strong, 
stubborn curiosity, combined with an ambition to be outstanding 
wherever honors were to be won, inevitably led him to devote 
some of his amazing intellectual vitality to one of the most pas- 
sionate pursuits of the age —the search for scientific truth. 

In England and in Holland, during the first part of the 18th 
century, the disciples of Newton were many, and thus there was 
a strong insistence upon the use of mathematics and experi- 
mentation in all sciences with special emphasis on physics. 
Voltaire had probably had but little training in mathematics and 
he never did seem to be particularly fond of figures. But in 
1721 — he was twenty-six — at a time when he was studying law, 
he ended a letter to his friend Thieriot with, “here you see me 
as a poet and physicist” — “poéte et physicien.” If his letters 
from Holland the following year revealed no interest in science, 
the exile in England proved to be another story. There he met 
Newton’s eminent disciple, Dr. Samuel Clarke whom, later in 
life, he was to refer to as maitre. Moreover, he was already 
working on the Lettres philosophiques where, among other 
things, he was to extol Newton to the detriment of Descartes. 
And by 1732, with the Lettres philosophiques soon to appear in 
print, he had been completely won over to the Newtonian system 
by his present mentor and future enemy, Maupertuis. Still Vol- 
taire had not yet committed himself wholeheartedly to science, 
and in 1735 he confessed to Cideville that though everyone was 
beginning to play the geometer and the physicist he, personally, 
preferred to pass from an experiment in physics to an opera to 
avoid becoming dull’and wanting in taste. But he was already 
living with Mme du Chatelet with whom he had set up a physics 
laboratory and was seeking out, as he expressed it, “truths 
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founded on experiments.” He also continued to meditate on 
Newton and, in 1738, published his widely read treatise on the 
Newtonian system which was such a revelation to many of his 
countrymen. This successful attempt to set himself up as the 
champion of Newton’s theories in France fanned smoldering 
ambitions. No longer satisfied with popularizing, he determined 
to make an all out attempt to achieve acclaim as an original in- 
vestigator, and so be accepted as a member of the learned A- 
cadémie des Sciences. Doubtless he felt he had already set its 
doors ajar for, in the same year, he had published a lyric out- 
burst with the succinct title of ‘Ode 4 Messieurs de l’Académie 
des Sciences, 1738, qui ont été sous l’équateur et au cercle 
polaire mesurer des degrés de latitude.’ 

Voltaire felt the opportunity at hand to secure distinction in 
science, when, also in 1738, the Académie des Sciences held a 
competition on the subject of the “Nature and propagation of 
fire.” Immediately Voltaire engaged in a far-ranging corre- 
spondence with leading physicists for information concerning 
fire, read widely on the subject and conducted experiments on 
his own in the laboratory at Cirey. Meanwhile Mme du Chatelet, 
herself preparing an essay for the same competition, kept the 
fact from her friend, co-scientist and potential rival, by carry- 
ing out no experiments whatsoever. As matters turned out, the 
prize was evenly divided among three others. Voltaire’s ex- 
periments on fire had offered him the opportunity for original 
comment, perhaps even new discoveries, but, with a prudence 
he did not always observe in other fields of endeavor, he re- 
fused to commit himself and was content with repeating the 
scientific thought of his time. 

He made one more serious bid as an original scientist when, 
in 1741, he presented a second memoir to the Academy, this 
time a paper on ‘Motive forces.’ Certain members acknow- 
ledged that he had a fair understanding of the subject, but Vol- 
taire found this hardly sufficient recognition for his efforts. 
The doprs of the Academy remained closed to him, while an up- 
start like Buffon, who was only twenty-six when he had been re- 
ceived as an adjoint in 1733, became a full member in 1738. 

So, by the early 1740’s Voltaire had abandoned all speciali- 
zation in science. To the end of his days, however, he remained 
intensely interested in what the scientists had to say. He con- 
stantly weighed their judgments and voiced his own approval or 
disapproval in no uncertain terms. In doing so, he was to be 
both conservative and consistent in inveighing against all con- 
clusions not reached by mathematics and experimentalism. At 
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the same time he advocated almost total scepticism whenever 
scientific hypotheses or systems were presented. But he was 
often guided by wit and pure prejudice as well. It was then that 
his native cleverness and his scintillating style led him to epi- 
grammatic phrases more for their own sake than any deep- 
seated conviction. And his prejudices induced him to attack and 
seek arguments against those scientific theories which ran 
counter to his own bias whether natural or supernatural. 

Voltaire first took public notice of Buffon, then thirty-two 
years old, ina way that seemed auspicious for their future re- 
lations. In 1739, Voltaire published his Défense of Newtonian 
principles, in which he briefly paused to single out young Buf- 
fon for praise as one who, courageously embracing the new 
physics and the experimental method, had succeeded in intro- 
ducing these truths into the Cartesian-dominated Académie des 
Sciences. 

But it was a time wher Voltaire saw with increasing alarm 
the rise of a far greater danger to scientific truth than mere 
Cartesianism. It lay in those cosmogonies, of naturalistic and 
theological scientists alike, which put particular stress on pre- 
historic seas or the biblical deluge. The abundance of fossils 
on every hand and, in particular, the repeated discovery of fos- 
silized marine life far inland, struck both naturalistic scientists 
and defenders of Genesis as convincing proof that the earth had 
once been covered, or nearly so, with water. Furthermore, 
that something of the earth’s history could be read in fossils of 
any form seemed to many a definite step forward in natural 
science. It was no longer commonly believed that fossils were 
stones which had sprung from the seeds of minerals, that they 
were endowed with virtues, that they were God’s handiwork at 
the moment of Creation, or that they were simply “jeux de la 
nature.” As late as i696, the fossil skeleton of the elephant 
found at Tonna had been solemnly dubbed by the medical college 
of Gotha as a “sport of nature.” And Professor Beringer of 
Wiirtzburg acquired a dubious sort of immortality when he pub- 
lished a book in 1726 describing such sports or tricks of nature 
as fossilized crosses, petrified flowers, images of saints and of 
stars which he and his students had found buried in the ground. 
The book received wide acclaim. That the students had played 
an elaborate hoax on him and a considerable reading public did 
not immediately occur to the learned professor. It was only 
when these same students later led him to a spot where he dug 
up his own petrified name that he realized the awful truth. He 
is supposed to have died of chagrin. 
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Fossils wilfully fabricated were no concern of Voltaire’s, 
but the significance of petrified marine life, especially shells, 
was quite another matter. On the one hand, he wished to give 
small comfort to the quasi science of the theologians who main- 
tained that fossilized shells found in mountain passes, crevasses 
and in quarries, were tokens of Noah’s flood. On the other hand, 
he wanted to demolish those systems that interpreted the shells 
as being one indication that the earth had already passed through 
several stages of development. 

By 1746, Voltaire’s thoughts and prejudices on the whole 
question were organized in a fundamentally definitive form. It 
was then that he presented, but anonymously, a dissertation in 
Italian to the Academy of Bologna, and well pleased with his 
display of erudition in natural science, translated it into English 
for the Royal Academy of London under the resounding title of 
‘On the changes which have taken place in our globe and on the 
petrifications which are supposed to be witnesses of this.’ He 
also set about preparing a Latin version of the memoir for the 
St. Petersburg Academy in Russia. Finally, it was to appear 
even in French. Here, in a tone of utmost confidence, Voltaire 
lashed out against those systems which suggested that the world 
was not once what it is today. With remarkable self assurance, 
he found preposterous any theory inferring that great stretches 
of land now inhabited by man might once have been covered by 
seas, or that rocks and mountains had not always been in their 
present places, or that the earth, in any way, bore scars of past 
upheavals. He found particularly absurd the idea that all life 
might once have had its origin in the sea. He tells us, such 
theories merely showed that “philosophes” insisted on stupen- 
dous changes on the world’s stage in the same way that Parisian 
playgoers demanded spectacular changes of scenery in the the- 
atre. No, said Voltaire, from the very beginning, the universe 
was arranged in an orderly and permanent way. The mountain 
ranges had always been an essential part of the world’s machin- 
ery. And the laws of gravity also prove that the oceans have 
remained unchanged. If fossil shells have been found in moun- 
tain passes, they are only the remains of lunches discarded by 
pilgrims returning from Jerusalem. Nor is man descended 
from porpoises or whales—or codfish. Indeed, upon various 
occasions, Voltaire was often to declare wittily and firmly that 
he recognized no cod or any other sort of fish among his own 
ancestry. We can well imagine, then, the horror and dismay 
with which he would have greeted the title and contents of Homer 
Smith’s recent book From fish to philosopher. In fact, we are 
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told: “Rien de ce qui végéte, et de ce qui est animé n’a changé; 
toutes les espéces ont demeurées invariablement les mé- 
Mes 235%)" 

Unwittingly Voltaire had set the stage for a first clash with 
a formidable opponent. He was unaware that the still youthful 
Buffon had long been busily engaged upon a work which, in boldly 
speculative terms, wasto push still further the ideas so strongly 
decried by Voltaire and to add new ones of his own on the 
earth’s origins and its subsequent history. Buffon’s Théorie de 
la terre appeared in 1749, and in it, among other things, the 
many readers, including Voltaire, saw the clearest expression 
yet of the meaning of fossil shells found among rocks of the 
earth’s surface. As explained by Buffon, they appeared as ir- 
refutable evidence that the earth’s crust contained a record of 
its ever-changing history. Here, Buffon paused to comment on 
an anonymous dissertation to the Academy of Bologna. So the 
presumed Italian scientist maintained that marine fossils dis- 
covered in the Alps were merely oyster shells that had fallen 
from the cloaks of wayfarers! In a tone that easily matched 
Voltaire’s for flippancy, Buffon suggested that the author would 
have done well to add that monkeys had carried shells to parts 
of the mountains most inaccessible to man. Such an explanation 
would not have done any harm and would have seemed still more 
plausible. Ina later volume, whether sincerely or not, Buffon 
protested for all to read, that he had been entirely ignorant of 
the authorship of the Italian dissertation, and that he would 
never have thought of attacking such a genius as Voltaire had he 
known. Nevertheless, Voltaire had been deeply humiliated, and 
he whose wit had sought out so many victims, never pardoned 
Buffon’s little jest at his expense. True, Voltaire declared in 
1767, in the Défense de mon oncle, that he had not wanted to 
quarrel with Buffon over a handful of shells, but down through 
the years to the end, and with ingenious variety, he jeered at 
what he liked to call “le galimatias physique du comte de Buf- 
fon.” Pages would be required to record all his jibes at the ex- 
pense of the author of the Histoire naturelle, which the Patri- 
arch of Ferney enjoyed referring to as “pas si naturel.” 

To be sure, the clash over petrified shells was merely 
symptomatic or, if you like, symbolic of a far deeper conflict 
between the two men. Newtonian science had considered the 
world a vast machine already assembled, and did not attempt to 
explain how. This was good enough for Voltaire. Not so Buffon! 
For him, emphasis was to remain on process, not function. And 
each successive volume of the Histoire naturelle came nearer 
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to explaining the workings of nature, and was a serious threat 
to Voltaire’s own neatly Newtonian universe. 

It will be recalled that following the terrible earthquake and 
tidal wave at Lisbon in 1755, Voltaire wrote his eloquent and 
deeply moving poem Le Désastre de Lisbonne. In his despond- 
ency over the needless loss of so many lives, he turned against 
philosophers and theologians alike, and even questioned the 
benevolence of God: 


Ou l’homme est né coupable, et Dieu punit sa race, 
Ou ce maftre absolu de 1’étre et de l’espace, 

Sans courroux, sans pitié, tranquille, indifférent, 
De ses premiers décrets suit l’éternel torrent. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, on the other hand, in his Lettre sur la 
Providence, laid the blame squarely on social man who had 
compounded the tragedy by living in congested cities. But meta- 
physicians, theologians, social man or God himself, were no 
concern of Buffon’s in such matters as earthquakes and tidal 
waves. Phenomena of this sort were simply natural processes 
in the history of the earth’s ever-changing crust, and should be 
so explained. Furthermore, man’s possible attainment of hap- 
piness and his drive toward perfectibility depended precisely on 
his better understanding of the natural processes at work in the 
universe. In other words, Buffon would have full agreed with 
George Gaylord Simpson writing in the 20th century that: “The 
meaning of human life and the destiny of man cannot be sepa- 
rated from the meaning and destiny of life in general.” 

Voltaire’s philosophy simply could not conceive, as Buffon’s 
did, of the terrestrial globe coming into being, evolving through 
successive stages, and destined, ultimately, to sink into icy ob- 
livion. Still less was he able to keep abreast of Buffon’s even 
more complicated concepts of a world of living organisms un- 
dergoing, with astonishing results, much the same change. All 
that Voltaire could do with reasonable consistency was to attack 
Buffon’s biology in its most vulnerable spot. It had to do with 
one aspect of procreation. By the 18th century, scientists were 
split into two great camps on the problem of generation. Vol- 
taire belonged to the group that believed in preformation: that 
is, the theory that Mother Eve, for instance, had within her all 
the members of the human race already fully formed, much as 
a Chinese box encloses a myriad of other, progressively smaller 
Chinese boxes. Buffon’s camp held to epigenesis, a theory that 
maintained that in each individual animal the organs are always 
formed anew. 
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Today we know that here it was Buffon who stood on firm 
ground. Considerably less firm, though, was the ground on 
which he stood insupport of spontaneous generation. Ever since 
Aristotle, there were those who had held that dead and decayed 
matter could bring forth life. Upon occasion, this view had been 
pushed to such extremes that a late 17th-century German savant 
declared that a wad of cotton and a piece of cheese together in 
an old stocking could engender a mouse. But experiments of 
Francesco Redi and others had been so successful in disproving 
spontaneous generation that by 1745 the theory had fallen into 
almost complete disrepute. 

Precisely in 1745, however, the English scientist and devout 
Catholic priest, John Needham, again set the world of science 
agog with new revelations on spontaneous generation. He found 
that mutton juice or barley water in sealed vessels previously 
subjected to heat, if set aside for a few days, would produce 
swarms of microscopic creatures. Buffon, peering through 
Needham’s microscopes, was greatly impressed, for the sup- 
posed evidence of spontaneous generation lent added weight to 
his own theory of organic molecules. This theory maintained 
that the coalescence of matter caused all species of lifeto come 
into being. When Needham’s experiments and Buffon’s related 
speculations were published in the second volume of the Histoire 
naturelle, many were deeply impressed, but Voltaire was ap- 
palled. Openly and in print he denounced Needham again and 
again, not as an English scientist but as an Irish Jesuit anda 
charlatan who had seduced a great naturalist into believing his 
wild stories about microscopic eels. Privately and in his cor- 
respondence he condemned Buffon as a quack and a madman 
forever discredited by this tale of organic molecules based on 
alleged experiments of a wretched Jesuit. If Voltaire was wrong 
in claiming that there were no “eels” in the flasks, he was right 
in saying they were not spontaneously produced. 

It was not Voltaire the scientist, though, but Voltaire the en- 
lightened deist who so vehemently rejected spontaneous gener- 
ation. As with fossil shells, so with Needham’s infusoria, Vol- 
taire’s violence struck.out in two directions. It fell on those 
literal-minded theologians who found support for their views in 
the Bible. Genesis told of the plague of locusts, clearly spon- 
taneously generated. In the Book of Judges, Samson saw a 
swarm of bees rising from the carcass of a lion, clearly spon- 
taneously generated. But Voltaire was particularly perturbed 
by those who pointed to the verses in the Gospel according to 
St. John: “Verily, verily I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat 
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fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” Neédham was one of these, an ar- 
dent Catholic who turned to the Bible for justification of his 
findings. Still, the Church was now with Voltaire whose violence 
also fell on those materialistic atheists who seized upon spon- 
taneous generation to prove that life could spring from dead 
matter without the intervention of God, Creator of all life. La 
Mettrie, among others, had hinted as much, and here was Buf- 
fon, who had long since incurred Voltaire’s jealousy, now bold- 
ly assuming that life could rise from direct creation with Na- 
ture, not God, the motivating force. 

And with diabolical cleverness Voltaire for years held up 
before his reading public the two greatadvocates of spontaneous 
generation: Needham, now become the atheistic Jesuit, and 
Buffon — since he was an opponent more to be feared — the mis- 
guided genius. 

By now, Buffon’s eyesight had grown so weak that he was 
reading little else besides the tables of contents in books of 
science and poems penned in his honor — of which there were 
many. But he knew of Voltaire’s published innuendoes or scath- 
ing sarcasms all pointed in his direction. He brushed them 
aside with lofty contempt. Ina letter to de Brosses he says: 
“Comme je ne lis aucune des sottises de Voltaire, je n’ai su 
que par mes amis le mal qu’il a voulu dire de moi; je le lui 
pardonne....” 

It was perhaps inevitable that some sort of conciliation 
should be effected between two such urbane men of the world as 
these. It was Buffon who made the first gesture. He sent his 
Histoire naturelle to Ferney as well as a letter addressed to 
“Voltaire Premier”; — “but of course,” added Buffon, “there 
would never be a Voltaire the second.” Voltaire’s lost reply 
was apparently couched in equally flattering terms. When Buf- 
fon could not accept Voltaire’s invitation to Ferney, he sent his 
eleven-year-old son in his stead. According to accounts, Vol- 
taire solemnly placed the boy in his own armchair, and with 
head bared stood in silent reverence before the youthful repre- 
sentative of absent genius. Obviously, despite the passing years, 
Voltaire had not lost his touch for the theatre. 

So conciliation was reached—or nearly so. Despite these 
gestures on the part of one and the other, their relations re- 
mained politely distant. As Voltaire’s life drew to a close, only 
in letters to a sympathetic Condorcet did he refer to the charla- 
tan that was Buffon. And in 1777, Buffon wrote his friend Mme 
Necker: “... Voltaire et Jean-Jacques ne feraient un sillon 
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d’une ligne de profondeur sur la téte massive des pensées des 
Bacon, des Newton, des Montesquieu.” 

One final point. Early in 1778, Buffon was correcting new 
verses in his own praise composed by his personal poet iau- 
reate, Lebrun, when he heard that Voltaire was soon to make 
what proved to be his final and triumphant entry into Paris. 
Buffon charged Lebrun to rush into print the poem entitled ‘Ode 
a M. de Buffon.’ In it is this line with specific reference to 
Voltaire: 


Partage avec Buffon le temple de Mémoire. 


In a way, the verse is prophetic, for in the recent past there 
has come a new awareness among historians of science and 
scientists alike of Buffon’s real significance — while, as we 
know, Voltaire belongs to the ages — but not in science. 


x 
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Los vergonzosos gobiernos de Juan II y Enrique IV de Cas- 
tilla dieron origen a una vasta literatura, ora satirica, ora 
moralista. Reyes débiles e ineptos, dominados por favoritos 
ambiciosos, no supieron dar unidad a sus reinos ni poner coto 
a los desafueros de la nobleza. Juan II era “de todo punto re- 
miso y negligente en la gobernacioén de su reino,” y era rey 
s6lo en nombre. Las riendas del estado, y hasta las de la vida 
privada del rey, estaban en manos de don Alvaro de Luna. Pero 
tanto poder termind por corromper también al valido ya sus 
secuaces, y la inmoralidad era universal. En el decir ‘Como 
por Dios la alta justicia’ (Cancionero de Baena, 340) se zahiere 
la perversi6n de los jueces, abogados, alguaciles y otros minis- 
triles que como compraban los oficios, robaban para resar- 
cirse. El Condestable expid en el cadalso su desmesurada am- 
bicién. Sus largos afios en el poder terminaron por acarrearle 
el desagradecimiento del rey y el odio del relajado principe 
heredero yde los envidiosos cortesanos. Juan II crefa recobrar 
autoridad y energias deshaciéndose de su privado, pero a la 
muerte de don Alvaro el rey se quedé sumido en completo 
abandono y en la mas supina indiferencia; nada le estimulaba ni 
movia. Acostumbrado a regirse por la voluntad del Condes- 
table, muerto éste, el rey se qued6 como cuerpo sin alma, y en 
poco mas de un afio yacia también en la tumba.? 

Enrique IV hered6é los defectos de su padre, y también un 
gobierno dominado por banderias y corrupcidén. Todo lo cual se 
agrav6 bajo el nuevo monarca, debido a sus relajadas costum- 
bres, y a las divisiones e intrigas a que dieron lugar. Las 
flaquezas del rey eran aprovechadas y hasta cultivadas con 
fines aviesos por la camarilla palaciega encabezada por el 
Marqués de Villena, Juan Pacheco. Las despravadas costum- 
bres de la corte se extendieron a una buena parte de la nobleza 
y de la iglesia.” Los veinte afios del reinado de Enrique IV 
marcan uno de los periodos mds bochornosos en la historia de 
Espafia, al que no le faltaron severos censores. Los mas vio- 
lentos criticos del desbarajuste nacional fueron los copleros. 
Las andnimas Coplas del Provincial pintan con despiadada 
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franqueza la universal corrupcion de la corte. Se acusa a los 
nobles de traicién, cobardia, deshonroso comercio de sus mu- 
jeres, y otras fealdades. En las igualmente andédnimas Coplas 
de Mingo Revulgo se critica directamente al rey Enrique IV, 
apelando para ello a alegorfas, alusiones y emblemas, que 
desde un principio necesitaron explicacién. Hernando del Pul- 
gar glosd esas coplas tan prolija y acertadamente que haste se 
ha llegado a atribuirselas a él. Mientras que el Provincial sa- 
tiriza a los individuos por sus vicios, exponiéndolos a eterna 
vergtienza, Mingo Revulgo dirige sus alegorias al desgobierno e 
inmoralidad del rey. No cabe duda de que los ataques soeces 
de los copleros corresponden a la realidad espafola de enton- 
ces, como nos lo confirman otros documentos coetdneos.* Si 
hemos de dar fe a los cronistas de la época, los copleros toda- 
via se han quedado cortos en su vilipendio de abusos y malda- 
des. Ni siquiera los cronistas asalariados son capaces de 
echar un velo sobre las maculas de los personajes que se pro- 
ponen ensalzar. La conducta abyecta de reyes y sefiores nos la 
revela sin ambages Alonso Fernandez de Palencia en sus Déca- 
das. No se trata de un libelo difamatorio ni de encubiertas ale- 
gorias como en las antedichas coplas. Palencia observa los 
acontecimientos de las décadas de los reinados de Juan II, En- 
rique IV y de los Reyes Catdlicos, que abarcan de 1440 a 1477, 
y asqueado de tanta maldad se retira a un convento a escribir 
sus anales. El cronista fué testigo ocular de mucho de lo que 
describe, y a veces, participe. Sirvid fielmente a Juan II y a su 
hijo, y luego fué mensajero entre Fernando e Isabel en sus tra- 
tos de casamiento, y fiel consejero después. Palencia es aus- 
tero, quiza demasiado rigido, pero no le mueve pasidn personal, 
sino intenso patriotismo y el deseo de exponer los hechos. No 
halaga ni vilipendia sin justificaci6n; su censura es agria, pero 
monda de animosidad. Un sentido de dignidad campea por toda 
su obra Los males que él censura en la corte de Enrique IV 
hdllanse expuestos en la Representaci6én que los grandes de Es- 
pafia dirigieron al rey en 1464. 

Todos los cronistas estan conformes en que Enrique IV ca- 
recia de habilidad e inclinacidn para gobernar. Su padre no es- 
taba mucho mejor dotado, pero tuvo al Condestable que le go- 
berné a ély el reino con mano férrea durante largos afios. El 
favorito de Enrique IV, el Marqués de Villena, carecia de genio, 
excepto para la intriga cortesana, y en vez de tratar de dominar 
o mitigar las flaquezas del monarca las explot6 en beneficio 
propio. Los nobles habian perdido el respeto al rey y en 1466 
se rebelaron y proclamaron rey en Avila a su hermano Alfonso. 
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Pero esta rivalidad entre hermanos dur6 poco, pues Alfonso 
muri6o envenenado en 1468 después de comer una trucha em- 
panada (Valera, Memorial, cap. 40). Ese muchacho de poco 
mds de catorce afios fué una inocente victima de las banderfas 
animadas por Pacheco. El desacato a Enrique IV lleg6 a tal 
extremo que cuando le destronaron en Avila en una ceremonia 
simbélica, derribaron su estatua del estrado con un puntapié, 
afiadiendo groseramente: “a tierra, puto” (Valera, Memorial, 
cap. 28). Se le creia impotente, y hasta invertido, causa princi- 
pal de sus disensiones domésticas y palaciegas, Pero en acha- 
que de inmoralidad poco tenfan que echarle en cara sus enemi- 
gos; muchos le igualaban en maldad y le superaban en crueldad. 
Algunos quedan retratados de cuerpo tl en las obras de 
Pérez de Guzman y Hernando del Pulgar.° 

Los copleros procaces y los cronistas independientes ex- 
presaron su disconformidad con el ambiente politico y social 
que les rodeaba, apelando a la critica y a la satira mordaz. 
Por su parte, los escritores moralistas se deshacian en lamen- 
taciones de desconsuelo ante la situaciédn. Una de tales jere- 
miadas es la que se contiene en el Libro de la consolacion de 
Espana, que ahora sacamos a luz.® Es un tratado anomino, es- 
crito por un sacerdote, segun consta en el texto; redactado en 
forma de didlogo entre Gracia y Espafia. Estos nombres apa- 
recen al comienzo de los didlogos para indicar los interlocu- 
tores. Se escribe “Garcia” dos veces, y Amador de los Rios 
cree que en vez de inversién pudiera ser el nombre del autor, y 
sugiere a uno de los hermanos Garcia de Santa Maria. Pero 
aunque tanto Pablo como Alonso eran muy capaces de escribir 
no solo esta obra sino otras de mds sustancia, no hallamos fun- 
damento alguno para atribuirsela a ninguno de ellos.” Nada en 
el texto ayuda a establecer la identidad del autor, fuera de que 
era religioso que aspiraba a ser uno de los “sacerdotes en cuya 
santidad deuemos vivir e ser dotrinados.” Por el estilo guarda 
cierto parecido con las exclamaciones embutidas por el clérigo 
Diego Enriquez del Castillo en su Cronica de Enrique IV. Pero 
ese y otros paralelismos que pudiéramos apuntar son lugares 
comunes en la prosa del siglo XV. 

Comienza nuestro autor su tratado diciendo que escribe in- 
ducido por los males, muertes y daiios que en Espaiia se pre- 
sentan ante sus ojos. No pretende ser dechado de virtud, pero 
le guia el buen propdésito de revelar los vicios y maldades para 
que los pecadores se enmienden y asi evitar el castigo que Dios 
puede enviar sobre Espafia, recordando la destruccién de Sodo- 
ma y Gomorra por la maldad de ciertas gentes, pues aunque 
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algunos eran virtuosos fueron todos abrasados. Los vicios que 
enumera son principalmente la crueldad, la inmoralidad y la 
actitud pendenciera de las gentes. Los que antes eran pacificos 
ciudadanos andan ahora armados y revoltosos. Se perdieron 
las viejas tradiciones heroicas, y los guerreros de ahora pe- 
lean y matan por amores lascivos; se baten por damas desho- 
nestas y no por ideales elevados. Hasta los nifios abandonan los 
antiguos inocentes juguetes por otros de caracter belicoso. 
Ademas, un espiritu de inmoralidad se ha apoderado de la so- 
ciedad, abarcando hasta a mujeres y prelados. “Lo que antes 
llamabamos adulterio, ahora decimos amor; y los que andan en 
tales juegos son reputados de mayor seso.” La virtud es objeto 
de mofa. Los nobles en vez de luchar contra los moros que to- 
davia ocupan parte de Espafia, malgastan el tiempo en lujurias 
y devaneos, animados por las mujeres, que han perdido todo 
sentido de piedad. 

Gracia exhorta a Espafia a que se consuele, pues Dios da 
fatigas a los que bien quiere. Le aconseja que se deje de vani- 
dades y que busque sinceramente a Dios si quiere alivio para 
sus males. Termina el tratado con una oracion en la cual Es- 
pafia se muestra arrepentida de sus pecados y pide perdon y 
misericordia para si y para sus hijos. 

El modelo mas cercano de este tratado hallase en la Lamen- 
tacion fecha en prophecia de la segunda destruycion de Espana, 
escrita hacia 1453 por Ifiigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marqués de 
Santillana. Pero la Lamentacién de Santillana es muy breve; 
comprende poco mds de tres paginas. Es un ejercicio de ret6é- 
rica, dividido en cinco capitulos, que a pesar de su brevedad 
todavia ofrece amplio campo al Marqués para hacer alarde de 
erudicién. Nuestra Consolaci6n es igualmente retdrica, pero 
monda de pedantescas alusiones clasicas. Ambos textos se re- 
fieren a la triste situaciédn de Francia, aunque también lo hacen 
otros escritores coetdneos.° 

El mejor modelo de estas y otras lamentaciones se remonta 
ala Primera Cronica General, que en el capitulo 559 expresa 
el duelo por la pérdida de Espanfia, debida a la maldad de los 
godos y a la traicidn del conde don Julian que facilit6 la entrada 
de los moros en Espana. El cronista alfonsi pone intensa emo- 
cioén al describir la situaci6n después del triunfo de los musul- 
manes: “finco toda la tierra uazia del pueblo, llena de sangre, 
bannada de lagrimas, complida de apellidos, huespeda de los 
estrannos, enagenada de los uezinos, desanparada de los mora- 
dores, bibda et dessolada de sus fijos, coffonduda de los barba- 
ros, esmedrida por la llaga, fallida de fortaleza, flaca de 
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fuerga, menguada de conort, et desolada de solaz de los suyos 
... Doloroso es el llanto, llorosos los alaridos, ca Espanna llora 
los sus fijos et non se puede conortar porque ya non son... 
é Quien me darie agua que toda mi cabeca fuesse ende bannada, 
eamios ojos fuentes que sienpre manasses llagrimas porque 
llorasse et llanniesse la perdida et la muerte de los de Es- 
panna... ?” Las causas de tales desdichas fueron las maldades 
de los reyes y la traicidn de los nobles, “e por esta razon 
auiuose la yra de Dios sobrellos, et desamparoles la tierra que 
les mantouiera et guardara fasta alli, et tollio deilos la su 
gracia.”” 

Como las maldades que acarrearon la caida de los godos y 
la ruina de Espafia se repiten en la corte de Enrique IV, el 
autor teme no se repita el castigo de Dios. La situacién era en 
verdad vergonzosa, y algunos criticos por decoro silenciaban 
los hechos, pues como dice el cronista de Juan II, “mas dignos 
son de callar que de escribir en cronica.”° 

La Consolacion esta compuesta en forma de didlogo alegd- 
rico, muy comtn en obras moralizadoras de la época. El uso 
de la alegoria con fines didacticos o criticos es muy corriente 
en los escritores del Renacimiento. Ya hemos indicado que 
Mingo Revulgo apela a la alegoria. En las coplas “Abre, abre 
las orejas” dirigidas a Enrique IV reprendiéndole sus vicios y 
el mal gobierno de sus reinos, el rey es el pastor que no guarda 
ni proteje sus ovejas contra los ataques de los lobos. Son éstos 
los gobernantes que esquilman al pueblo sin piedad. Las pro- 
mesas del nuevo pastor resultaron vanas; los vicios desterra- 
ron las virtudes, y el pueblo esta completamente desilusionado: 
“O ti vives engafiado,/ O piensas que somos bobos./ Trayendo 
por perros, lobos,/ éCémo medrara el ganado?” (Menéndez 
Pelayo, Antologia, II, 171). 

El que mas directamente aplica las fdbulas alegéricas a la 
situacién politica de la época es Alonso de Palencia. En la 
Batalla campal de los perros y los lobos (1457) los animales y 
los pastores simbolizan los gobernantes y dignatarios, moros y 
cristianos. Se atacan y pelean, pero sin hacerse mucho dajo, 
pues se necesitan mutuamente para mantener el engafio. Cuando 
un lobo roba una oveja, le muerde una pierna al perro dormido 
para que pueda disculparse ante su amo haciéndole creer que 
luch6 en defensa del rebafio. Los perros caseros conspiran 
contra los mastines en la lucha contra el enemigo comin, el 
lobo. Asi conspiraban los nobles, en vez de unirse en la guerra 
contra los musulmanes, Palencia escribid este tratado en latin, 
pero luego lo tradujo, temiendo “que la inteligencia que dél se 
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podia auer conforme a las turbaciones deste lloroso tiempo 
seria a pocos manifiesta.” 

Es asimismo alegérico su Tvatado de la perfeccion del 
triunfo militar (1459), que también escribid en latin y luego 
vertié al castellano. Aqui la sdtira es todavia mds directa que 
en el tratado anterior. Un personaje simbdélico, Exercicio, que 
mora en Espana, sale para Italia en busca de Discrecidén para 
consultarla. En Andalucia se encuentra con un campesino que 
antes fué ciudadano, y ambos conversan largo sobre los males 
del pais. Dicen que nada hay que esperar de los nobles, pues 
“su vida es infeccionada de crimenes.” El antiguo ciudadano se 
retir6 al campo, porque “qualquier que aborrece el fedor, pro- 
cura estar lejos del mont6én de basura.” Le entristece la anar- 
quia rampante en Espafia y ve su “destruycién avenidera por 
torpedad de costumbres.” En Italia Exercicio se encuentra con 
Discrecion, y se entera de que Triunfo desdefia a los espanoles, 
porque a pesar de su valentia y heroismo nunca se acompafan 
de Obediencia. Los espafoles loan mucho a Discreci6n, pero 
no la siguen. Palencia se da cuenta de que algunos desdefaran 
sus comparaciones, “pero si bien leyeren la antigtiedad de 
nuestra provincia, e consideraren la tempestad presente, falia- 
ran que esta obrita poco o nada yerra de la conveniente lamen- 
taci6n de nuestras cosas.” 

Emplea asimismo el dialogo alegdrico Juan de Lucena en su 
Vita beata, en el cual son interlocutores Alonso de Cartagena, 
el Marqués de Santillana y Juan de Mena. El t6pico de dis- 
cusi6n es sobre quién es mas feliz (beato). Lo es el que nada 
busca, nada desea ni siente la mengua de nada. Cartagena hace 
una varonil defensa de los conversos, entonces vilmente perse- 
guidos. Es obra de sabor erasmista en que Se critica el lujo y 
el boato de los cardenales y otros dignaiarios de la iglesia.” 

Es comin entre los moralistas el considerar los males del 
pais como castigo que Dios envia por las maldades de la gente. 
Tal concepto se expresa ya en las lamentaciones de Jeremias, 
en la Primera Cronica y en las obras de Hernando del Pulgar. 
En la epistola que éste envi6 al obispo de Coria (Letra XXV) se 
lamenta de la ferocidad de las contiendas, muertes, rohos y 
quemas. Hasta “las guerras de Galicia, de que antes nos so- 
lfamos espeluznar, ya reputamos ceuiles y tolerables.” No se 
castigan los desafueros, “aunque algunos se ahorcan por injus- 
ticia.” La causa principal del desorden en la corte de Enrique 
IV se debia, segin Pulgar, a que “conoscidas en este rey algu- 
nas flaquezas nascidas del habito que tenfa fecho en los deley- 
tes, osaron desobedecerle e poner disensiones en Su Casa... 
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En esta divisién se despert6é la cobdicia, e creci6é el avaricia, 
cay6 la justicia, e sefioreéd la fuerza, reyn6é la rapifia, e disol- 
vidse la luxuria,...e las costumbres por la mayor parte fueron 
corrompidas e disolutas.”*? Y como castigo Dios permitio las 
guerras que se siguieron. 

Tampoco Enriquez del Castillo, a pesar de ser capellan y 
cronista de Enrique IV, oculta los vicios del monarca, y mucho 
menos los de la corte. Nos presenta al rey bien intencionado, 
pero pusildnime, que no habia nacido para rey. Sus vicios y 
flaquezas despertaron ambiciones y rivalidades entre los no- 
bles que le rodeaban. El cronista culpa de estas banderias y 
guerras civiles a los nobles, que en vez de interesarse por el 
bien comin del pars, no buscaban sino sus propios intereses. 
Al arzobispo de Toledo, don Alonso Carrillo, lo compara con el 
traidor obispo don Opas, colaborador del conde don Julian. 
Pero el que mas despierta su encono es don Juan Pacheco, 
marqués de Villena, que tenia enajenada la voluntad de Enrique 
IV. Ni siquiera en la muerte, que ocurri6 unos meses antes 
que la del rey, le perdona; quiere que su nombre pase a la pos- 
teridad como sindénimo de traicién. No sale mejor parada la 
reyna por su vida deshonesta y licenciosa, que Enriquez con- 
dena en frecuentes exclamaciones.‘* La mania declamatoria es 
la principal caracteristica de este cronista. Por toda su obra 
se hallan copiosas exclamaciones contra el vicio, la deslealtad, 
el apocamiento del rey, la ambicién y desenfrenada codicia, 
causa principal de los males de Espafia. *® 

También a veces los poetas olvidan sus artificialidades para 
ocuparse del problema patrio. Gdmez Manrique amonesta que 
“Sin secutores las leyes /maldita la pro que traen: / los regnos 
sin buenos reyes, / sin adversarios se caen” (F-D, Canc. Il, 
144)..° Alvarez Gato se aparta de Enrique IV viendo el mal 
trato que reciben sus servidores, y le sermonea en tono de 
amenaza: 


Plazete de dar castigos 
sin por qué, 

no te terna nadie fe 
de tus amigos; 

y esos que contigo estan 
cierto so, 

c’uno a uno Se t’iran 
descontentos como yo. 

Lo que siembras hallaras, 
no lo dudes; 

yo te ruego que t’escudes 
sy podras. (F-D, I, 243) 
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Agotado y viejo, desconsolado ante tanta tiranfa, recurre a la 
Virgen en busca de intercesion: 


Y tu, Madre sin mancilla, 
arbor de misericordia, 
oye la que se t’umilla, 
la corrida de Castilla 
questa llena de discordia; 
ponle, sefiora, sosiego, 
ataja todas zizafias. (F-D, I, 256) 
Esas tiranias despiertan asimismo el estro poético de Her- 


nan Mexia de Jaén. En las coplas que comienzan “Mundo ciego, 
mundo ciego” se pregunta 


<~Do los reynos bien regidos, é Do los buenos religiosos, 
do los buenos regidores, a do leales ciudades, 
a do los sabios sabidos, donde estan los virtuosos, 
a do los malos punidos, a donde los vergonzosos 
a do los buenos sefores? a do los limpios abades ? 
(F-D, I, 270) 


Cree reconocer ya los signos que anuncian la proéxima destruc- 
cidn de Espafia, asi como otros preconizaron la de Roma. Me- 
xia atribuye tanto infortunio a que el “calor de la fe se resfria 
en los corazones.” Su amigo Alvarez Gato por su parte dice 
que la codicia es la guia de la danza de la vida. La codicia era 
causa principal en la persecucién de los judfos y cristianos 
nuevos, “ca oy non tiene enemigos el que es malo, sinon el que 
es muy rico,” dice Pérez de Guzman. 

Igual preocupaci6on por los problemas nacionales domina en 
Guillén de Segovia, que aunque estaba al servicio del arzobispo 
don Alonso Carrillo, increpa a principes y prelados por su mala 
conducta: 


Perdonas al malo que debes punir, 
soltando las riendas de tu tirania. 
Secutas en todo malvada codicia. 


Si eres perlado, enciendes el fuego 

con muchas e orribles bestiales costumbres, 

dexando tu pueblo andar casi ciego, 

a quien ti de fuerza conviene que alumbres. 
(Decir de los doce estados) 


Todos moralizaban, pero nadie se enmendaba, porque como 
dice Pérez de Guzman: “Las virtudes son graciosas / e muy 
dulces de nombrar, / pero son de praticar / asperas e trabajo- 
sas” (F-D, I, 586). La reforma no era facil, pues la nobleza 
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estaba de tal punto corrompida que “tenia la perfidia por honor, 
la ignorancia por decoro, el fraude por prudencia, la traicion 
por magnanimidad.”’” En tal estado de desgobierno todo se 
hacia al revés, y asi dird Gédmez Manrique: “En un pueblo 
donde moro, / al necio facen alcalde.” Parte de la culpa de esa 
anarquia recae sobre los prelados, quienes en vez de trabajar 
por la concordia y la paz eran los mas encarnizados banderi- 
zos. El peor ejemplo lo sentaba don Alonso Carrillo, arzobispo 
de Toledo, que andaba siempre envuelto en intrigas palaciegas. 
Su servidor y cronista, Guillén de Segovia, dira por todo enco- 
mio que rezaba bien las horas, que era gran guerrero, y que 
“gastaba mucho en elarte de la alquimia.” Pulgar dice de él 
que “era gran trabajador en las cosas de la guerra; e quanto 
era amado de algunos por ser franco; tanto era desamado de 
muchos por ser bellicoso; seyendo obligado a religién.” En una 
carta que le dirige después de la muerte de Enrique IV, Pulgar 
le apostrofa violentamente por haber abrazado la causa de la 
Beltraneja en contra de los intereses de la infanta Isabel y la 
paz de Castilla. Le acusa de andar alborotando al pueblo e in- 
citando a otros prelados con su mal ejemplo: “veyendo a vos el 
principal ser el principal de todas las armas e divisiones... 
4 Para qué vos armais, sacerdote, sino para pervertir vuestro 
habito e religidn?...Cansad ya, por Dios, sefior, cansad, o a lo 
menos habed compasion desta tribulada tierra, que piensa tener 
perlado e tiene enemigo” (Letra III). Intrigas y emboscadas se 
generalizaban y Espafia ardia en guerras civiles, contenidas 
s6lo por lo reducido del pais, pues como dice Pulgar, “no hay 
mas Castilla, sino, mds guerras habria.” 18 

Vemos, pues, que el deplorable estado de Espajia en el siglo 
quince justificaba la critica acerba de los moralistas, y las la- 
mentaciones por el estilo de Consolacion de Espana. Desgra- 
ciadamente, ese periodo vergonzoso no es tinico en los anales 
de la historia de Espafia, ni en la de otros paises. 

En esta edicidn se reproduce el texto del tinico manuscrito 
conocido, que contiene elgunas palabras en blanco y burdos 
errores. Suplo entre corchetes las palabras que faltan para 
completar el sentido de la frase. Escribo sencilla la rr inicial, 
y sin cedilla gien, meres¢e y otras palabras en las cuales la ¢ 
no representa un valor fonético distinto de lac. Modernizo un 
poco la puntuaci6On. 
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1, Para el periodo de Juan II puede consultarse la obra de C. Silid, 
Don Alvaro de Luna y su tiempo, Madrid, 1935. 

2. Del arzobispo de Toledo, don Alonso Carrillo, se decfa que se go- 
bernaba enteramente por Alarcén, “hombre conoscido por todos por muy 
malo e desoluto.” De las veleidades de estey otros arzobispos nos habla 
Diego de Valera, Memorial de diversas hazanas, B.A.E., vol. 70, pags. 
1-95, capitulos 15 y 100. Recogen esos datos historiadores modernos 
como F. Soldevila, Historia de Espana, Barcelona, 1952, vol. II, capitulo 
8. 

3. Pero Lopez de Ayala, Rimado de palacio, hace la critica del reinado 
de Pedro el Cruel y sus sucesores, pero sdélo a titulo de moralizacién 
general y abstracta, como guia de norma de conducta. En las Coplas del 
Provincial la satira es individualizada, en que se pone en la picota a 
familias influyentes en la corte de Enrique IV. Para el texto y comen- 
tario, véase Revue hispanique, V (1898), 255-66; LVI (1922), 343-49. El 
texto y las glosas de las Coplas de Mingo Revulgo hallanse en Fernando 
del Pulgar, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, Madrid, 1929. Menéndez Pelayo, 
Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, vol. VI, capitulo I, estudia ambas 
Coplas y reproduce 39 de las del Provincial. 

4. Las Décadas latinas de Fernandez de Palencia fueron publicadas en 
castellano por A. Paz y Melia bajo el titulo de Cronica de Enrique IV, 
Colecci6n de Escritores Castellanos, cinco vols., Madrid, 1904-1909. 
Paz da un detallado andalisis del contenido en El Cyronista Alonso de 
Palencia, Madrid, 1914, A. M. Fabié edité los Dos Tratados de Alonso 
de Palencia, Libros de Antafo, vol. V., Madrid, 1876. 

5. Véase Fernan Pérez de Guzman, Generaciones y Semblanzas, ed. J. 
Dominguez Bordona, Madrid, 1924; Fernando del Pulgar, Claros varones 
de Castilla, ed. ibid., Madrid, 1923. 

"6, Consérvase en el manuscrito 9216 (antiguo Bb.82) de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid. Mencidnalo Amador de los Rios, Historia critica 
de la literatura espanola, V1, 331, pero no lo describe. El manuscrito 
consta de 94 hojas de papel, 285 x 205 mm. El Libro de la consolacion 
comprende los folios 83-91; los demas contienen dichos de fildsofos, los 
Proverbios de Sem Tob y el Libro del Consejo y consejeros. Descri- 
benlo A. Paz y Melia, Revista de Archivos, I (1897), 161; I. Gonzalez 
Llubera, Santob de Carrion, Proverbios morales, Cambridge, 1947, pag. 

12. Los dichos de los fil6sofos conécense por el titulo de Libro de cien 
capitulos, aunque en realidad son sdélo cincuenta. Fué estudiado por M. 
Zapata, Libro del consejo y consejeros, tesis doctoral inédita, Cornell 
University, 1926; ‘Breves.notas sobre el Libro de cient capitulos como 
base de las Flores de filosofia,’ Smith College studies in modern lan- 
guages, X (1929), 34-54. El Libro del Consejo hallase en curso de pu- 
blicacién por A. Rey, Romance philology, V (1952), 211-19; VIM (1954), 
33-39. 

7. Para datos sobre esa distinguida familia véase F. Cantera Burgos, 
Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria. Historia de la juderia de Burgos, Madrid, 
1952. Las inversiones son bastante frecuentes en nuestro textoy enotros 
de la época. Tenemos “gracia” y “garcia de Dios”, “presona”, “preseve- 
rante”, “gerenal”, “lenguamente”. Pérez de Guzman usa generalmente 
“presona”; Santa Teresa, Vida, capitulo VI, trae “supresticiones,” 

8. Obras del Marqués de Santillana, ed. J. Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 
1850, paginas 483-86. En el soneto ‘Oy qué diré de tf, triste emispherio’ 
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se lamenta Santillana de la situacién de Espafia, de donde huyeron fe, 
esperanza y caridad. También Baena en el Dezir que dirigié al rey Juan 
II alude al triste estado de Francia: “Mas terrible es esta plaga / Que 
la que padesce Francia, / Ca por guerras et distancia / Todo su reyno 
se estraga” (Menéndez Pelayo, Antologza, II, 231). 

9. Primera Cronica general de Espana, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Ma- 
drid, 1906. 

10. Cronica de Juan II, ed. Cayetano Rosell, B.A.E., tomo 68, pag. 436. 
11. Dos tratados de Alonso de Palencia, ed. A. M. Fabié, pag. 164. Ver 
nota 4 arriba. 

12. A. Paz y Melia, Opusculos literarios del siglo XIV al XVI, Biblié- 
filos Espafioles, vol. 29, Madrid, 1892. Ver también su El Cronista 
Alonso de Palencia, pags. xxv-xxxv; M. Bataillon, Erasmo y Espana, 
México, 1950, pag. 59. 

13. Pulgar, Claros Varones de Castilla, titulo I, ed. J. Dominguez Bor- 
dona, Madrid, 1929. 

14. Del estudio fisiol6gico deduce el doctor Marafion que Enrique IV era 
probablemente invertido e impotente, pero no en absoluto, dejando asi en 
duda la paternidad de la Beltraneja. Disculpa la-liviandad de la reina 
dofia Juana en vista de la personalidad grosera del monarca. Marafién 
utiliza las crénicas de Palencia, Enriquez, y las relaciones de viajeros 
extranjeros. Segun la descripcién de la muerte de Enrique IV, se notan 
todos los sintomas de haber sido envenenado con arsénico. Marafién 
tiene la “casi certidumbre” de que asi murid, envenenado por los parti- 
darios de su hermana dona Isabel. Gregorio Marafidn, Ensayo bioldgico 
sobre Enrique IV de Castilla y su tiempo, Madrid, 1934. Esos vilipen- 
diados monarcas hallaron un apologista en J. B. Sitges, Enrique IV y la 
excelente senova, Madrid, 1912. Ver F. Soldevila, Historia de Espana, 
Barcelona, 1953, II, cap. 18. 

15. Diego Enriquez del Castillo, Cronica del rey D. Enrique el Quarto, 
ed. Sancha, Madrid, 1787. Ver J. Torres Fontes, Estudio sobre la “Cro- 
nica de Enrique IV”, del Doctor Galindez de Carvajal, Murcia, 1946. 
16. Citamos siempre por la edicién de R. Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero 
castellano del siglo XV, dos tomos, Madrid, 1912. 
17. Alonso de Palencia, Cronica de Enrique IV, vol. Ill, pag. 349. Re- 
pite esas acusaciones Diego de Valera, Cronica de los Reyes Catélicos, 
ed. J. de M. Carriazo, Madrid, 1927, pag. 9. 

18. Fernando del Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla, ed. cit., pag. 130. 
Amador de los Rios, Historia Critica, VII, 89, cita el testimonio de Ma- 
rineo Siculo y de otros observadores respecto a los veinte afios calami- 
tosos de Enrique IV. Pero el testimonio de viajeros extranjeros no es 
siempre de fiar. Jorge Ehingen pasd unos meses en Espafia en 1457 y 
tom6é parte en una expedicidén contra Granada. Enel relato de su viaje 
nada dice del rey ni de las condiciones de la corte. El retrato de Enri- 
que IV que Ehigen hizo o mandé6 hacer es el mds genuino que de ese rey 
se conoce, y ha sido reproducido numerosas veces. Ledén Rosmithal y 
Gabriel Tetzel anduvieron por Espafia entre 1465 y 1467. Sus observa- 
ciones no son muy agudas; se limitan a repetir las noticias y consejas 
que oyeron de los enemigos del rey, de los partidarios de su hermano y 
rival, Alfonso. Ver Viajes por Espana y Portugal, Madrid, 1948; J. 


Garcfa Mercadal, Espana vista por los extranjeros, Madrid, Lt 
121-80. 
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[fol. 83r] Aqui comienga el Libro de la Consolacion 
de Espana 


Prologo 


Los males, muertes e otros dapfios asy preseuerantes en 
Espana, provincia e abitaculo nuestro (ha), presentan a una a 
mis Ojos e tanbien mis orejas, que cunplen en lo que la vista 
non puede bastar, ca sy certyfico mi coragon concibio pensa- 
miento e consideracion tal que mandado a la mano escriuir, 
ordeno la presente escritura para consolacion de todos gene- 
ralmente, por quanto el mal e dapfo es gerenal (sic) en que 
todos reciben parte; e por tal como deuo fablar en generalidat, 
pense mis palabras e dezires aderescar a la mi Espafia, nues- 
tra prouincia, e fablar con ella como con una sola persona e a 
vna. E avn porque non solamente consolar entyendo, mas avn 
reprehender e amonestar, que sera por ayudar a la consolacion 
para que mejor se resciba, ca estonce se consuela el omne me- 
jor quando del mal que rescibe se vee merescedor; e mucho 
mas sy lo piensa satisfazer, ca del pensamiento de la satisfa- 
cion decuelga la esperencia del bien. 

E avn en algo fablare yo de mi mesmo como sy enteramente 
fuese virtuoso, e esto sera por demostrar lo que deue fazer e 
por denostar en aquello a los inpacificos e indiscretos fablando 
en la presona (sic) del buen varon, ca yo en lo bajo esto e non 
tengo mas de vn pie en el primero escalon de la virtud, e por 
tanto entiendo fazer esta escritura como razonamiento que 
paresca ser entre Espafia e yo, ca segund el mi pensamiento e 
consideracion creo que estara bien ser asy fecho, porque non 
dubdo en lo alabar algunt defecto que a los leyentes suplico que 
quiera[n] suplir e sobre seer, syquiera ante que por esta pobre 
obra satisfago mi deuer, e fago callar a los que de mi retraran 
por yo me callar. E como quiera que yo en general fable, pero 
en especial cada vno por sy deue rescebir aquello que le estara 
justo e bien segund ciencia e fatigacion, otorgando que por sus 
maldades solamente tyene mal; de creer como cree que vn tan 
grand mal como asy tan [cruel] por cuya [causa] el varon toma 
armas contra su muger e la muger contra su marido e contra 
su fijo, e el fijo contra su madre, e el hermano contra su her- 
mano e tanbien prymo o otro pariente e se mata e venga por vn 
omne solo nin por dos, nin por tantos que sean menos de ciento, 
ca por los pecados de todos es causado. E como non pueda 
menos ser que non aya algunas buenas presonas que parescan 
rescebir alguna parte [83v] de la [culpa], la qual seria como 
agrauio, pero no lo es por quanto a los buenos non ay cosa mala 
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que a mi paresca en ellos de fuera esta por su virtud, e por 
esto non ay cosa que los fatigue. E tanbien yo non fablo aqui de 
las tales presonas, como quiera que generalmente fable, ca los 
pocos buenos de fuera se cuenta, por quanto su cuenta dellos es 
como nada en respecto de la cuenta de los muchos; e por esto 
fablo Dios generalmente con nuestro segundo padre, ca dixo: 
“fyn de toda creatura es llegado ante mi, ca es llena la tierra 
de maldat en sus fazes e yo quierolcs destroyr de la tierra.” 
Pero que non era voluntad suya destroyr a Noe nina sus fijos, 
nin los destruyo. E tanbien fablo Dios generalmente con Abra- 
han quando dixo que queria destroyr a Sodoma e Gomorra. Non 
dixo [que] queria destroyr a vna parte de Sodoma e Gomorra o 
a la mayor parte destas dos cibdades o de los moradores de- 
llas, pues que Lot era dentro morador e avecindado, mas antes 
dixo que a las dos cibdades queria destroyr por el pecado 
de todos, pero que Dios tenia por bueno a Lot; mas fablo gene- 
ralmente, teniendo como nada la pequefa cuenta de vno; e tan- 
bien Lot, sus casas e posesyones que tenia ende paresce que 
perdio por la culpa de los otros, pero por quanto era bueno no 
perdio cosa, ca non lo touo por perdida, nin dello se quexo. 
Pues vuelve agora e mira bien en estos trabajos e veras dolo- 
rosas marauillas e tales que te faran creer lo que digo que por 
los pecados de todos es venido este mal tran grand. Los omnes 
que de primero nunca cinieron espada [sin] que otros le trayan 
la pelea a los (sic) manos, ca querian ser antes ofensados que 
ofensar por vertud e por vicio e flaqueza del coragon, e que sus 
oficios e menester non gelo consentia por [que] non eran de 
aquella calidat, ya andan armados e se ponen a guerrear avnque 
nescesidat non les fuerca, segund nuestra vista, ca en la verdat 
la nescesidat de sus pecados gelo manda e les faze el coracon 
alterado e osado. Asy mesmo los viejos por cuya edat deuen 
ser sus consejos buenos en la dotrina, de los quales los mance- 
bos esayan ser virtuosos, ver los as agora que non saben que 
se dezir, e lo que delibran ser bueno aquello es lo peor, por 
quanto non estan purgados e la enfermedad que tyenen fazeles 
desvariar. Los [84r] pequefios nifios que sonlian (sic) como 
bien abras visto ser sus juegos por la tierna hedat de su nifiez 
con trompas e con picotes e con cuexcos, con yeruas e con pa- 
los pequefios non ofensyuamente e en otras cosas mas baxas 
bien como de nifiez, e agora los veras de cajias e de papel, e 
ensefarse vnos de vna parte e otros de otra e con palos e con 
piedras pelean por tal manera que muchos se descalabran; e 
los que son vn poco mas crescidos ver los has desplazientes 
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porque non son mayores, tanto que ya podiesen tomar armas 
para pelear. Asy que paresce que esta guerra e este mal tan 
grande que viene naturalmente por otra natura, non la que fasta 
aqui nos guiaba. E esto es asy por quanto la sana de Dios se 
muestra en toda criatura, e la su obra es sobre natura, ca bien 
asy como la por (sic) soberana santidat de algunos Dios vsa so- 
bre natura otorgandole poder de resucitar a otros e de otros 
miraglos e marauillas que faze con el, bien asy por los enuege- 
cidos pecados heredados por generaciones de los vnos a los 
otros, acrescenta[n|dolos e cometiendolos, como agora en este 
tienpo tenemos e reputamos por vertudes a los vicios e pecados 
e los tales nonbres les ponemos, ca lla[ma]mos a la luxuria de 
la carne e al adulterio amores e bien querencias; en cosa tan 
suzia e tan vil deziamos tan altisimo nonbre e quitamosle el 
suyo; e tenemos por mejor al que mas vsa destos amores, e 
mas loado es por ello e mas honrra le fazen, ca es tenido por 
mas desenbuelto e por mas omne, e avn el Se da mas fauor por 
ello e quiere mas valer por nescedat. E mucho syn seso es re- 
putado oy el que non anda en los tales amores, por cuyo trabto 
yo creo verdaderamente, segund lo que veo trabtar, que Dios 
non tyene parte nin a vna pequena parte en los mancebos nin en 
las mugeres, ca tanto abran tomo se conplazeran e se agrada- 
ran vnos a otros en sus adulterios, asy ellos como ellas, que 
ciegan a la parte de Dios e ofendenlo por mill maneras solo por 
esté trabto tan malo que trabtan fasta dezirle que aman a ellas, 
o ellas a ellos, que non a El; e gosanse los oyentes dello, e esto 
por darse a conoscer quanto es lo que aman e quieren. [84v] 
E non es verdad aquella bien querencia, ca en vn punto muda 
sus voluntades e se aborresce, ca aquel amor va fundado sobre 
cimiento malo e por tanto non puede durar nin ser bueno, ca nin 
aquella bien querencia es para verdadero amor sy non para vn 
mal deseo, ca fallaredes que los mas 0 todos ellos non querrian 
por su muger, casado con ella, a la que tienen por amiga e ena- 
morada; nin ellas, saluo sy non les mueue otro interese. E esto 
fazen mas los omnes que las mugeres, pero generalmente todos 
lo fazen. E sy por los sus pecados algunos son casados en sus 
adulterio[s] por aquella causa que los cego, ver los has des- 
pues tan mal quistos e tan mal atenidos en vno que querria ver 
muerte el vno del otro como vna grant libertad, ca non puede 
durar su bien querencia, porque non es amor de amistad el 
suyo. E estaria bien sy como yo lo digo pudiese fazer con las 
mugeres que asy lo creyesen para que se guardasen de los sus 
vanos e mentirosos amores, pues que de su naturaleza tan mala 
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fyn tiene; e al omecida e a la souerbiosa injuria llamamos va- 
lentia e vencimiento e por tal lo tenemos, e tenemos por cou- 
arde e por [vil aquel] que vencio a el mesmo sufriendo. ¢% Que 
puedo dezir de otras cosas muchas que pasan asy por bueno 
syendo mucho malo? E por aquesto[s| que asy per seuerantes 
vee Nuestro Sefior a todos comunmente en las maldades en vna 
cibdat o en vna provincia, asy mesmo usa Dios sobre natura en 
destroycion, e la [su] obra non es fuera de natura, ca con las 
mesmas estrellas e con las mesmas cosas de natura lo faze 
marauillosamente. Las cibdades de Sodoma e Gomorra asy 
fueron destroydas, e aquellos malos de cora[¢on] e de natura e 
abieron (sic). Dios dixo a Moysen que dixese al pueblo de 
Yrrael que se guardase de pecar en aquellos pecados quel ca- 
naneo e el amoreo e los otros de tierra de promisyon pecaron, 
ca por eso los daba en su poder dellos. 

E la nuestra Espana catyuada fue por nuestros pecados en 
poder de los moros en tienpo del rey don Rodrigo, e non ha 
mucho tienpo que nos libro la misericordia de Dios de su poder, 
avnque vna partezilla les queda; e aquello les consiente Dios 
alli por causa de nuestro mal beuir. Los sacerdotes en cuya 
santidat deuemos beuir e ser dotrinados, hasen fechos como 
legos, su coracon guerrero [85r], vnos de vna opinion, otros de 
otra; los vnos por obra e los otros en su voluntad, e muestranlo 
en sus dezires e sermones. E avn sy el mundo dispensase con 
ellos como con los legos, bien querrian tratar las armas e fen- 
chir sus cobdicias con los robos, ca mandagelo su dolencia. 
Las mugeres cuyos coracones naturalmente son tyernos, de 
cuya flaquedat de primero non podia[(n] ver vn pequefio mal e 
del oyr se cayan como muertas, ya ellas dan fauor a esta de- 
sauentura e gozanse e ryen con las nueuas que les traen por las 
quales se dize que mato aquel al otro, e como peleo tan braua- 
mente, e como entraron por fuerca en el lugar e lo robaron 
todo. Non curan dé consyderar como en aquel [ljugar robado 
aberia tantos nifos, tantos viejos que se acuytarian, los quales 
andarian derredor de los robadores non sabiendo que se fazer 
nyn do yr para se adolescer dellos e aber conpasion de sus tra- 
bajos; e asy mesmo non han piadat como el que murio en la ba- 
talla non estaria en estado de penitencia, por quanto non se vsa 
agora confesarse los omnes e satisfazer sus pecados antes de 
yr a la batalla, ca non es el caso tal para que se vse, nin los 
capitanes non les dizen eso en sus sermones, porque non cunple 
para nunca medrar; antes les preguntan como les va con sus 
barraganas, e amonestanles que por amor dellas maten e peleen 
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brauamente quanto mas puedan. E ellos los mesquinos asy lo 
dizen que en fauor de aquellas fenbras suyas entran a pelear, 
ca la garcia (sic) de Dios nin el fauor suyo non les es menester 
para ser malauenturados; non se curan ya de los buenos pensa- 
mientos nin de las buenas obras. Los robos e las muertes son 
buenos fechos, e generalmente por todos es reputado por bueno. 
Pues gque ceguedat es esta tan grant que non conoscemos esto, 
e por que se nos olvidan los tienpos pasados, e nuestras mal- 
dades, por que non las miramos? Antes de agora nos mostro 
Dios nuestros pecados para que nos enmendasemos e tratonos 
las lenguamente (sic), non tan escaso como agora. E porque 
non nos castigamos, mas antes perseueramos, anadio mas 
nuestras fatigas, e despues mas fasta agora que en tanta trebu- 
lacion somos caydos. ¢éQuien ha visto fallescer el agua quando 
es menester, e llover quando nos puede dafiar el agua las se- 
menteras e perder los panes e venir tan grand fanbre que non 
tenian que comer [85v] los omnes pobres e menesterosos que 
estaban fanbrientos? Vengan aqui e prueuen esto que digo; 
é quien se acuerda de grandes pestilencias de landres que su- 
bito syn mucho detener se morian las gentes? ca yo me mien- 
bro algo dello que vi; e avn agora tenemos buena parte dello, ca 
por nuestras maldades de todas partes somos fatigados; e tan- 
bien en otras maneras de fatigas nos mie[n]bra Dios nuestros 
pecados e lo non conoscemos nin nos curamos dello, tanpoco el 
non cura de nosotros; pues agcra que estamos cerca de la pos- 
tre fatigados de todos los males, bueno sera remediar catando 
cada vno por su concencia e non curar de ajenos merescimien- 
tos. Muchas palabras andan llamando a Dios, e el cierra la 
oreja; sy los coragones non le llaman non nos oOira, antes afa- 
dera mas plaga. 

Pues a tanto dolor menester es alguna consolacion aproue- 
chable. E de aquella que yo pude bastar por garcia (sic) de 
Dios, en la presente obra escriuo, e porque tanbien como para 
el tienpo presente, Dios mediante, se puedan aprouechar los 
que quisieren en el tienpo otros que son por venir, o en otros 
casos que plazera a Dios non tan trabajosos pense consolar en 
dos maneras, la vna sera de tenporal e de las partes de fuera, 
e la otra espiritual e del anima; porque toda manera de conso- 
lacion se pueda fallar aqui en Dios, confio que aprouechara a 
quien della se querra aprouechar. 

GRACIA: La mesquina de Espana, triste e temerosa en la- 
grimas envuelta, mirandose a cada parte la veo todos dias que- 
xandose a sy misma, e con dolorosas palabras anda por toda la 
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tierra manifastando de su dolor, e agora paresceme que ade- 
resca sus pisadas a mi. Ya que.me quiere, atender la he e vere 
su demanda. “Espaiia, tu seas bien venida como vna de las me- 
jores damas del mundo. Dias ha que te veo llorosa, e por la 
parte que tengo en ty me desplazen tus afliciones. Dime que 
quieres, ca mi posybilidat entyende poner tus mandamientos en 
esecucion.”  __ 

[86r] ESPANA: Gracia, non pienses que tomes armas para 
defensa de mi; non, que non querria mi bien por la insuficien- 
cia, ca en respecto de mi mal como nada son tus fuercas a mi, 
aunque la fortuna te voluiese la prosperidat que por otras re- 
pectyo (sic); e tanbien por batalla non entiendo bien aver, como 
toda manera de guerra sea mi destrycion; quanto mas que en el 
caso presente, que por mi o contra mi todo es mi, ca ¢ quien 
obra lo peor que non sera mi parte aquella? e por esto non 
puedo aber peleando onor de vencimiento, pues non te ruego que 
te armes, por quanto las armas me son odiosas. Non vengo a 
esto porque vano seria, pero vengo a me quexar de ty por el 
cilencio que posiste contra mi atu boca, como muchas vezes 
ayas fablado en otras cosas dignas de mas ¢cilencio quel nuestro 
caso presente, pues razonable fuera algo de mi dolor escribir e 
poner en platica. E tanbien porque so sabidora de lo que ya 
tienes oydo de my, conviene saber la fortuna aduersa partirte 
de aquella prosperidat en que naciste, e asy mesmo acrescen- 
tar en ty trabajos; mas todavia tanta aduersidat se que de libre 
verte como la conpafia de los bien andantes me desplega. E 
como quiera [que] digo esto, aun esto dubdando en mi si soy 
bien certificado de tus trabajos, porque non te veo quexar nin 
sospirar, e nin la tu cara non muestra tu coracon trabajado. De 
otra parte non veo tu casa tal que contentar te deuas, e por 
tanto me marauillo; ruegote que non me niegues cosa de la 
verdat. 

GRACIA: Non por mi mano reposar nin por non me plazer 
de la semejante fatigua, como verdaderamente fablando me 
fuera deleyte e non aflicion, cerre mis labros e ate mi lengua e 
calle porque non me confie de mi seso, ca non quise escribir lo 
que non consentia mi insuficiencia. Ea lo que dizes que de mi 
sabes contra de lo qual te muestra-mi cara e mi obra mas non 
mi casa, verdat sea que la fortuna me descargo algo de lo que 
tenia encargado a mis padres e a mi, mas como non era mio 
non me entristeci o non la fortuna puede leuar mi bien nin 
atraerlo como en mi sea mi bien andanca; e non ay mio fuera 
de mi, ca yo tengo por ageno lo que puede ser. Por ende non te 
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marauilles nin pienses [86v] que te tengo de ayudar a llorar, 
antes te consejare que te consueles e te aparejes a quanto mal 
te pueda venir. Tu buena parte deues dar en ty a los trabajos 
como a las prosperidades. 

ESPANA: Los pequefios dapfos dan lugar a la cosolacion, 
non mi fortuna, nin a mi plazen las consolaciones mas los llo- 
ros e sollozos me son agradables, asy como en el tienpo de la 
prosperidat el reyr. Quando se me mienbra aquel tienpo que 
me fue robado por este, pierdo la fuerca de mi dolorido cora- 
gon e non puedo aposentar las aduersidades pa[ra|cificamente. 
é Quien es aquel que se apercibe para mal rescebir sy contras- 
tar non lo entiende? 

GARCIA (sic): Non ay dolor tan grand que contraste al do- 
lorido consolarse; la presona de coracon flaco lo contrasta. 
Consuelate, mesquina, e abaxaras tus males. Las llagas se 
fazen mayores quanto mas las escarnan; sy[n] melezinar non te 
sabes, non temas dapfos. 

Las lagrimas son amigas del enemigo, ca destruyen a cuyas 
son. Llora tus pecados e sanaras, ca tales lagrimas son buenas 
por que non fatigue el cuerpo; e sana el anima e alegranse los 
dos. Porque non vienen en vn lugar solo las lagrimas, tienen 
tales dos estremos. Con esta aduersidat tan grand ya abemos 
visto llorar de alegria e venir lagrimas juntas con el reyr. 

Alexa de ty tus bien andancas; non te mires en la prosperi- 
dat; piensa de otras fatigas que ay tan grandes, e en esto algo 
te consolaras; pero mejor seria que te consolases con la rason, 
que pensamiento es pensar de estar toda via en vn seer, e este 
que sea de bien andanca. Mira el sol e la luna e las otras es- 
trellas e segund por la rason adelante, ca veer las as en decay- 
miento tan bien como en alteza. Tanbien en la tierra veras luz 
[87r] e despues tiniebra, verde e seco florido; e perdido veras 
al omne nascer e morir e non te consuelas nin non te dotrynas; 
dotrinar te deues e consolar. Consuelate, Espafia, e non te 
cuytes mas, ca buenos son los trabajos sy son conoscidos. A 
quien bien Dios quiere le da afliciones por que se mienbre del. 
Cata por ty sy los meresces; bueno fuera en la tu prosperidat 
reconoscerte. 

ESPANA: ¢~A quales males mirare para me _ consolar? 
Vengan aqui e midanse comigo, ca yo los sebrare (sic), e vera 
que non tiene para mi dolor. Non ajenas generaciones me fati- 
gan; yo mesma me fatygo e me quexo, como non se que bueno 
me seria. Los mis fijos son mis atormentadores, ca ronpen 
law estrafias (Sic) donde se criaron. 
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Non tengo sanidat en alguna parte de mi; desde la cabe¢a 
fasta los pies todo el cuerpo me.duele de las llagas que me fize, 
las quales yo ensancho e fago mayores toda via mas. De tal 
natura es mi mal que quiero aprouechar el dapfio; todo quanto 
despiendo por mi salud se conuierte en mas enfermedad. ¢Que 
fize yo por que meresci tanto mal? Non fize justas nin pasyo- 
nes nin me lo prouaras, ce de cierto injustamente peno. Non 
consolar me puedo por esto, nin palabras consolatiuas quiero 
nin las puedo querer, ca estonce la consolacion se puede resce- 
bir quando el dapfio es pasado; lo que ya fue non me pena, te- 
miendo lo que sera. Grant tormento es la memoria en los 
males pasados; e veras quanto es malo lo que temo, que non me 
atormenta esto. 

GRACIA: Non creas en estimable mal; lo que es en ty en 
otra puede ser. [87v] Mira en los trabajos de Francia, tu ama- 
da hermana, e consuelate con las adversidades de Ytalia en 
mundanales atisamientos como vanos remedios. Consuelate 
porque meresces lo que penas; sy satysfazes tus errores re- 
mediaras de verdaderos remedios, ca cesara [tu] dolor. Non 
es tu mal causado por vn omne solo como lo piensas, que mal- 
dicion es e yra de Dios, nascida de ty, fija de tus maldades. 
Pues vueluete a Dios e non te tardes, ca non te desdenara; es- 
tonces es Dios contigo quando tu eres con Dios. 

Mienbrate agora con arrepentymiento del poco pauor e 
menos amor que ouistes a Dios; e anda por tu conciencia e 
veras como lo as ofendido. Los tus perjuros e blasfemias; 
la{s] tus falsedades e mentiras non oluides; mienbresete de tus 
fornicios, luxurias e adulterios. ¢@Que diras, 0 maluado ome- 
cida, de tantas muertes injustamente fechas por ty? dQue 
meresces por tu loca justicia e malos regymientos de las tus 
cibdades e villas, e tanbien de la tu casa? Non es de callar tus 
desordenadas cobdicias e auaricias fynchadas de tantos robos. 
Acuerdate agora como los tus reyes fueron mal aconsejados de 
ty, e de quantas menguas con ellos trataste; e tanbien te mien- 
bra de la su negligencia e perezoso reynar. Non se podrian 
dezir tus muchas malicias e maldades, cometydas por tantas e 
diuersas maneras, pero piensalo tu e conoscete pecadora, ca 
non quiere mas Dios. Consuelate de consolacion verdadera, ca 
bien auenturada es en las coytas e trabajos la consolacion que 
viene del conoscimiento e confisyon de los errores. [88r] Bien 
asy como as preseuerado fasta aqui en tantas maldades e peca- 
dos, de aqui adelante te conuiene retraer dellos; e comiencalo 
luego por que se retrayga la fijn suya quando Dios su yra de 
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sobre ty. Llama en tu coracon a Dios e buscalo en la penitencia 
e fallarlo as con la tu mano en la tu angustia. Enteramente non 
satisface el pecador sus pecados que con la piadat de Dios son 
satisfechos; fynchese lo que queda de su misericordia con sus 
largas mercedes. 

ESPANA: Nunca vi consolar asy como tu me consuelas, non 
por cierto so consolada nin tu eres el mi consolatiuo, ca feridas 
[que] les son tus palabras, e llagas mortales tus razones. De 
tal manera ferieron mi anima tus dezires que doblaron mi mal 
como senzillo era mi dolor; vno se llamaua, agora son dos, de 
los quales proceden ciento. ¢Que te fize o que te meresci que 
asy me lastimaste? Por que desesperase lo dexiste, mesquina, 
ca como mis pecados, no mis virtudes, racontaste, midelos bien 
e ponlos en la balanga de la piadat de Dios. Non me desespe- 
res, nin tanpoco quiero que me consueles, ca porque mi mal 
non se parte las palabras consolatorias me son enojosas e peno 
en las oyr. iSi ya cesasen los robos e muertes de mis fijos! E 
si esta enfermedat que tengo en mi cuerpo sanase podria[n|me 
consolar los que me dixyesen mas blandas palabras que tu me 
dizes; consolar me yha. Consuelase la presona quando le dizen 
palabras que le plazen, otorgando con el sus querellas. Asy 
solia yo consolar a los que veya coytados, non como Dios ayrado 
contra mi ante mis ojos. ¢Por que te saluas de la culpa de tu 
malicioso pensamiento con vn sotil razonar?, ca me muestras 
venia e poder tan ligero de aber que paresce que con pequeno 
trabajo se alcancaria, e esto a fyn de me dexar en la fatiga de 
mi alma e mostrarte tu mi buen amigo. 

[88v] Puesto que asy sea que por mis pecados contesce 
esto, siguese de aquel que va perdonado el que parte desta vida 
en el tienpo de la tal fatiga, ca paresce ser aquella la satisfa- 
cion de sus pecados e purgacion de sus malos pensamientos del 
pecado, pues por los mismos pecados le vino, segund tu dizes 
que vino a mi deue ser asy en mi, lo qual me tenias callado no 
queriendo mi bien, mas toda manera de dolor e de angustia me 
quesiste mostrar con amorosas palabras fingiendo amistad co- 
migo con vn maluado pensamiento. Por cierto, yo creo que la 
fortuna tanbien a ti me dio por plaga queriendome fatigar con- 
tigo asy como nueua manera de tormento, e tu acebtaste ser mi 
atormentador. Non te duelas de mi que tan syn piadat me trab- 
tas. Turbada me tienen tus dezires, tanto que mi coracon esta 
caydo e mis manos non se leuantan. Non puedo obrar nin 
aprouechar en cosa, ca temo, como quiera que non creo. 

GRACIA: Los endurescidos cierran sus orejas e non quieren 
creer; los que sienpre seran tristes non me conoscen nin se 
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consuelan comigo; dizen la consolacion que demuestras. Alin- 
pia tus ojos de la lagrima e veras que tus oraciones nin tus 
ayunos nin tus limosnas non son acebtables synon como piedras 
perdidas que van de los bragos de los nifios que non las grauian 
bien, ca non curan de ver como van o como yran mejor, sy non 
solamente tiene[n] cuydado de la echar por la ociosydat de su 
nifiez. Tales son tus bien fechos. El coracon tienes en el mun- 
do quando rezas; non es rezar, ca estas partida en muchas par- 
tes, e la menor parte de ty das a tus oraciones, deuiendo ser 
todo suyo. Tanbien eres tu como el caminante que pierde el 
camino e piensa que va adelante e vuelue atras. Non menos 
andas en vanidades el dia que ayunas que en los otros dias fa- 
zes; en aquel dia acrescientas mas vianda para comer. Des- 
plazete porque [89r] non puedes mas tragar; con propuesto 
ayunas, que sy ouieres gana de comer que quebrantaras el 
ayuno. Asy piensas que vas por el camino de abstinencia, e 
vuelueste por el contrario del atras; de donde partiste te falla- 
ras sy te mirares bien. Por cierto, mas te valeria quedar ally 
que non partir. Tal eres con los menesterosos como con los 
albardanes truhanes e con los juglares; con la mesma franqueza 
que das a vnos dasa los otros, e asy por acidente, ca vna vez 
les das limosna e otra vez burlas dellos e avn los maltrabtas. 
E en cosas ay que fazes mas por los truhanes que non por los 
pobres. Non es limosna la tuya sy non gastar e despender; 
despender se llama aquello que non franqueza. E estos vicios 
ay en tus bien fechos, que sy te piensas causalo los pecados 
contynos que trabtas grandes e feos, ca bien e mal non pueden 
estar juntos nin en vn estante non puede ser, ca non se con- 
syente en vno por su grant contrariedat. E sy quieres trabtar 
maldades e pecados, non pueden ser buenos tus bien fechos, e 
Sy quieres que sean buenos, para que valgan non as de ser ciego 
pecador. Reconoscer te conviene syenpre tus pecados e pelear 
contra sus tentaciones para que te vistas la virtud, e estonces 
seran buenos tus bien fechos. 

Pecadora eres, conoscete, non te pierdas; consuelate en 
Dios e seras consolada. El que aprueua tus querellas non te 
consuela, antes te desespera, ca dizen tus quexas que padesces 
injustamente. Donde se sigue que sy asy fuese que bien obrar 
non vale cosa nin aprouecha; e puede [que] el que esto te dize 
te quita la melezina e con tu plazer te mata. Se que non es Dios 
como el juez injusto nin como el reguroso amor, que miseri- 
cordia son sus juyzios. Abre tus orejas a los que te contrastan 
e nota sus consejos e seras bien consejado. 


[89v] Non me lances de ty como a infrotuosa consolacion; 
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non me dexes andar baldia por los yermos. Non soy para las 
pefas nin para los arboles, ca non los puedo aprouechar. Abra- 
game contigo, ca tuya so e para ty fue; aprietame, non me 
dexes, ca prouecho de prouechos te traygo, e consolacion de 
consolacion es la mi noticia. Sy los tus trabajos rescibes paci- 
ficamente e conosciendo que son por tus pecados, ciertamente 
te retraeras de mas pecar, e arrepentyr te has de lo que mal 
obraste, e asy sera purgacion de tus maldades e sera tu anima 
perdonada; estonces non te doleran los acgotes del tienpo, pues 
que los tienes por penitenciales, antes te plazeran, consideran- 
co el prouecho tan grande que te trahen; en otra manera pena- 
ras en las dos vidas, tu cuerpo e tu anima, sy asy non lo fazes. 

Non te turbes nin pierdas esperanga; esfuercate como sy 
aunque non quysieses por fuerc¢a ouieses de pelear con vn va- 
liente omne. Grant nescesidat te costryfie e te convida a la 
batalla. Los primeros golpes son fuertes, ca despues delante 
ty leuaras a tu enemigo vencido. En esta vida penas tanbien 
pecados de tus padres en la yra de Dios, porque heredaste sus 
malas usancas e las acrescentaste. Sy heredero non fueste nin 
anadiste mal non penaras en yra de Dios, ca en la otra vida 
cada vno paga por sy. Consuelate de tus afanes, Espana, porque 
grand bien esperas; la libertad del pecado te atiende con la tu 
paciencia en la gloria. 

ESPANA: Non se que te diga, porque non se que faga de mi. 
En muchas gentes abra endurescidos algunos o los mas, como 
fuere su ceguedat, ca podra ser que non se tornaran todos a 
Dios. ¢Que fara Dios en la su safia? 

[90r] GRACIA: Sy diez justos se fallaran en las cibdades 
de Sodoma e Gomorra non perescieran los otros. Non cates tu 
al otro en la tu saluacion, que pequeno trabajo es qualquiera 
mal en esta vida en conparacion del bien de la otra vida. Tu 
sey bueno aunque seas solo, que nin avn en esta vida non pena- 
ras de pena en que tu penas. Mayor dolor siente el bueno pe- 
cando por acidente 0 como quiera que sea, avnque non sea 
mucho graue su pecado, que non en quantos trabajos otros le 
puedan venir. Avnque non cesase la yra de Dios yo querria ser 
bueno, ca 3 que prouecho trae la maldad? 

Engafanse los que fuyen de la cibdat de su morada e se van 
a otra cibdat por pestilencia que anda en aquella sy non fuyen 
de sus pecados, que aquellos tales para peor se guardan, e avn 
contesce que alli donde van los alcanga, ca ¢quien se escondera 
de Dios? Sy quieres fuyer de la yra de Dios, fuye de tus peca- 
dos. 

ESPANA: Que fare, 0 como comengare; que es al omne 
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partirse de sus continuas vsangas? Acusame mi conciencia, 
que non me puedo valer. ‘ 

GARCIA: Ruega a Dios que te valga e ayudate tu e seras 
ayudado, ca luego podras fazer lo que quieres. El por su infi- 
nita misericordia apiadara en tus trabajos e te fara por gracia 
suya beuir bien aventuradamente aqui por que vivas su gloria 
quando fueres a la otra vida por syenpre jamas. 


[90v] Oracion de Espana 


Sefior, non me desanpares nin me fagas entrar en la cuenta 
de los tus yrados. Peque mucho, e los mis pecados me deses- 
peran de ti. Delante mis ojos los veo como males grandes, mas 
la confianca que tengo en ty, que eres mi Dios, me sostiene e 
por esto te demando que me apiades, porque eres mi Senor; 
pues tu, Sefor, non me lances de ty. Abre los tus bragos de la 
misericordia e rescibeme. Non fago penitencia como deuo se- 
gund mis maldades e malos pensamientos. Non te traygo bien 
fechos, tales que sean acebtables, ca todos los mis dias andome 
fuera de tus mandamientos por el camino de la vanidat; mas tu, 
Sefior, non te yguales comigo, ca non te podre satisfazer. Tu 
eres senor para perdonar, e yo tu syervo para ser perdonado 
de ty, ca, Senor, llena la mi penitencia con la tu piadat, e sera 
la mi anima librada de los tormentos de los mis pecados. Me 
mira tu a mi, acatame con la tu misericordia. Mirate a ty, 
Sefior, e perdonaras a mi. ; Quien so yo, e quien eres tu? Tu 
eres el que me feziste a mi, e yo so la obra; el siervo so yo e 
tu eres el senor. Pues, Sefor, mirame tu piadosamente, aun- 
que yo non te mire ni acate como la tu grandeza e justicia; 
antes, Senor, con mi vista peque ante ty mucho. Oyeme tu a 
mi, aunque yo nunca te quise oyr, nin tantas cosas como nos 
fablas maravillosamente todos los dias, ca dy mis orejas a los 
males por tomarlos para mi e para los publicar como si buenos 
fueran, por lo qual fize errar a otros tan bien como a mi. Suo- 
nen tus palabras en mi coracon para ensefarme como non 
yerre mas delante ty con la mi mesquindat; trabrame, Sefior, 
con las tus manos e tenme fuerte que non cayga, ca trauan de 
mi[s] los malos deseos e quierenme derrocar de ty en los pe- 
cados. {Que diras, Sefior, a la ymagen que feziste a tu seme- 
jang¢a sy que non la langaras de ty aborrescida? Perdonala, 
Senor, que non se pierda; anparala tu e alegrala, ca tristeza le 
dan sus pecados. Pecador so e mesquino, e por que me conos- 
ciese en la mi mesquindad me a [91r] trebulaste tu. Acotas- 
teme por que me voluiese a ty; pues, Sefior, agora que me co- 
nosco, perdona e oyeme agora que te llamo. Las tus carreras 
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quiero seguir. Dame gracia por que se desuien mis pies de 
andar en el mal camino el temeroso dia de la tu justicia. Dios 
mio, en el mi pensamiento lo afiguro delante la vista de mi en- 
tendimiento, e veo tanto mal a los malos que demando merced a 
ty cuytosamente e a priesa, porque non se la ora en que tengo 
de partir desta vida. Oyeme, Sefior; non desprecies mi ruego; 
los mis pecados echalos delante ty; non les consyentas que me 
acusen mas; quita la tu yra de sobre mie non me des muerte 
arrebatada. Bien aventurados son los buenos en aquel fuerte 
dia del juycio; pues a mi por la piadosa merced, con los bien 
aventurados me pornas perdurablemente en la tu gloria donde 
con ellos cante alabancgas a ty. Amen. 


x 


TRANSLATING THOMAS MANN* 
H. T. Lowe-Porter 


Princeton, N. J. 


Buddenbrooks, Thomas Mann’s second novel, had appeared 
in Germany in 1902. Some years later the firm of William 
Heinemann asked me to try my hand at an English version. I 
believe some other person had already translated several pages 
of it. I had never read the novel or even heard of it. Up till that 
time the only translations from the GermanI had ever done were 
some of Hauptmann’s and Sudermann’s plays, I feel sure very 
badly, for the magazine Poet lore, edited by my aunt Charlotte 
Porter, who thus was the means of introducing many European 
authors to American readers. 

When I read Buddenbrooks, I deduced its author as an elderly 
man with—I do not know why —a white beard. The aloof dis- 
illusionment of mood in the book seemed to me something quite 
different from youthful cynicism or revolt. Its inhuman detach- 
ment persuaded me that the author had arrived at his attitude 
after a long life and much worldly experience. When I learned 
my mistake, I learned at the same time something else: that 
Thomas Mann had been in his youth an editor of Simplizissimus. 
I would not suggest that he derived his sardonic humor from that 
publication; it is certainly native to himself, one ingredient in 
his complex nature. I venture to suggest that it is a product of 
his mixed stock. 

To me personally Buddenbrooks was a welcome and delight- 
ful phenomenon; for German novelists and most German drama- 
tists have always been for my taste too sentimental. I certainly 
preferred the brutale to the pronouncedly romantic. I endorsed 
this backwash of the romantic movement and welcomed “emotion 
cooled off and served up on ice” (Tonio Kroger). 

I translated Buddenbrooks in the intervals df rocking the 
cradle (not quite single-handed, for I had a little maid at forty 
pounds a year) and being assistant and professional encourager 
to my husband’s early work. I had understood that the English 
version of Buddenbrooks was to be published by Doubleday Page; 
but when it appeared, it turned out to be one of the first produc- 
tions of the Borzoi Press, in two volumes, published by A. A. 
Knopf, a firm I had barely heard of. I had lived in Europe so 
long I was unfamiliar with publishing in the United States. 
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Buddenbrooks in English was published in 1924. I was paid 
seven-hundred fifty dollars for the two volumes. 

In 1923, Thomas Mann and his wife came to Oxford and 
appeared unexpectedly at “Angle House” at the far end of Wood- 
stock Road, almost on Port Meadow, in the village of Wolver- 
cote. We had bought this house in 1919o0n our return to England. 
No one was at home and the Manns waited, and I feel sure T. 
Mann looked over all the books in our scanty library (mostly 
palaeographical) and did his best to size up this unknown instru- 
ment which — due to the ugly vicissitudes of those war and post- 
war years — must willy-nilly (and, of course, unless he could 
find a better one) serve him to change the garment of his art 
into one which might clothe her for the market place until times 
changed. 

So far as I can recall, at this first meeting there was no dis- 
cussion of the Zauberberg, on which Thomas Mann had been 
engaged for some years. Nor, indeed, of much else. My mem- 
ories as I seek to revive them, are of an atmosphere of stiff- 
ness; of not much common ground; of a certain unreality. I felt 
ignorant, shy and insecure. Such qualifications as I had for the 
role of translator for Thomas Mann retreated from my con- 
sciousness and made me painfully aware of my faulty speaking 
German and the poor impression I must be making. At bottom, 
of course, I was arrogantly sure that I was nearly always well 
aware of the author’s large creative purposes. I have some- 
times putit to myself that my bump of reverence, though super- 
ficially large, is hollow; I know there is an element of friendly 
skepticism in all my judgments of men and their works. So 
then, regarding Thomas Mann as it were with an auspicious and 
a dropping eye, I saw him, forty-eight years old, a tallish, 
slenderish man of good figure, possibly slightly hollow-chested 
(such are the impressions that remain with me), thin at the 
temples, with a sensitive mouth and hands, blue eyes, dark skin 
and no traits otherwise remarkable save a fine, bold, jutting 
nose. He wore a dark blue pinstripe suit in the correctest 
possible fashion and might have been a business man like Hans 
Castorp’s uncle-cousin James. His manner was rather dry and 
stiff, though kindly. 

This was Dr. Mann’s first visit to England, and a better time 
would have been later. The years’-long loss of contact, the iso- 
lation felt so keenly in Germany — Thomas Mann even voiced it 
on this occasion, I remember — had its counterpart in English 
reserve and suspicion. My husband and I were fairly intimate 
with members of the German Language Department in Oxford, 
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and one of these friends chanced to be giving a large evening 
party. I suggested that the Manns be invited. But after much 
anxious consultation the idea was given up as being “uncomfort- 
able” on both hands. Thus Thomas Mann was denied any but the 
most modest contacts with the university: tea in the “neutral 
ground of a café” with a number of the German faculty, and a 
conducted view of the colleges. His wife and he must have felt 
unpleasantly like lepers. But certainly they had no “sense of 
guilt” such as was, in England after 1918, felt to be the proper 
attitude of all worthy Germans. On the other hand, I should say 
that Thomas Mann does now taste this guilt, bearing as he does 
consciously upon his shoulders the duty of representing the 
German Geist. His great creative activity must (though of 
course it did not begin that way) result in part in the lightening 
of his burden, the great appeasement of his collective remorse. 
It perhaps accounts also for his political essays. I have often in 
the past pressed him to consent to an English version of the 
weighty volume of Die Betrachtungen “for the record,” perhaps 
somewhat abridged. But he had borne too much obloquy even 
from his fellow-Germans to find it possible to go into it all 
again. Of course, I cannot too strongly stress the fact that these 
are only my own speculations. We have never discussed the 
subject. But I have a feeling that what he wrote of Wagner is 
true of himself: “...what he is working on is never merely the 
task in hand, for everything else is weighing upon him and bur- 
dening the productive moment” (from ‘Sufferings and greatness 
of Richard Wagner,’ reprinted in Essays of three decades). 

The Zauberberg appeared in 1924. Thomas Mann had worked 
on it for ten years — “and look at it!” This equivocal comment 
was made to me by an English scholar who did not “like” the 
book. I introduce it here to point out that Thomas Mann had not, 
at that time, a good public in England. His reputation suffers 
again today, but from conditions quite unconnected with his 
books. 

I received a copy of the Zauberberg from the author in 1925. 
I spent the spring in Paris, read the novel and began work there 
—but I do not remember whether I did any translating. I had 
great misgivings almost amounting to an infantile fear that after 
all I was not capable of understanding the author’s creative pur- 
poses —a fear which was not lessened by a letter from himself 
expressing his view that though I had rendered the Budden- 
brooks into English “wie geboren,” it was scarcely likely that 
any woman could grasp the cultural parable expressed in the 
symbolic technique of the novel. That letter should have chal- 
lenged me, but it did not, although in theory I was a confirmed 
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and express proponent of what in those long-ago days was called 
“women’s rights”; and under my aunt’s tutelage I had read 
assiduously the defence of women as human beings. No; partly 
my pride was touched at the idea of forcing myself into a com- 
mercial bargain with an unwilling author; but partly I was really 
scared, though on grounds not that Woman, but that this partic- 
ular poor specimen was unequal to the task. This may have 
been, I tortured myself with thinking, what Thomas Mann really 
meant. I resigned from the undertaking with mingled feelings of 
pride, defeat and relief. But now the American publishers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Knopf, took a hand. I met Mrs. Knopf in Paris and 
agreed to resume the work provided the author would state that 
he was willing I should do so. This he did, in a kindly letter 
more compounded of hope than of faith. In 1926 I had finished 
it, and I read the proofs in America where my husband and I 
went to spend the summer. 

The Magic mountain appeared in 1927. In England it had a 
grudging reception, in the United States an enthusiastic one. It 
enjoys a steady sale to this day. It is an epitome of an epoch; I 
would contend that Dr. Faustus is that certainly just as much. 

After the appearance of the Magic mountain I again told Mr. 
Knopf that I was withdrawing from the work of translating 
Thomas Mann, and he agreed that this was probably wise. The 
next volumes were done by Georg Scheffauer, a German- 
American then living in Munich and editing acollection of trans- 
lations into German of American novels, to which Thomas Mann 
wrote prefaces. I remember that Ludwig Lewisohn’s Mr. Crump 
was one of these. Scheffauer translated Tod in Venedig, Herr 
und Hund and Tonio Kroger, which appeared in one volume, now 
out of print. Also Tod in Venedig was translated in the United 
States by Kenneth Burke. I cannot remember how long this went 
on; so far as I can recall, these were the only volumes to appear 
or to be translated up till the time when Scheffauer incontinently 
fell or jumped out of a window. I know nothing of the background 
of this tragedy. In the end I was asked to resume and did so, the 
next volume being Three essays, i.e., ‘Goethe and, Tolstoi,’ 
‘Frederick the Great’ and ‘An experience in the occult.’ In all 
of these, traces can be found of the theme and trains of thought 
which took final shape in the Zauberberg. 

I am a little vague about the activities of the next years. I 
remember doing Bruno Frank’s Tage des Konigs, a true jeu 
d’esprit. The author.was introduced to me by Thomas Mann, 
and I later did another book for him, the novel A man called 
Cervantes. It was published by Cassells in London. I also 
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translated rather reluctantly some volumes by Frank Thiess 
because in some way which I now forget I appeared to Knopf to 
be committed to them. SoI did them —for my sins, and probably 
a bad job. I cannot enter into the work of other writers unless 
their themes and techniques and general Lebensauffassung ap- 
peal to me as what I myself should have been employing as 
original work. Indeed, for a long time I kept the promise I made 
to myself of never sending a translation to a publisher unless I 
felt as though I had written the book myself. There came a time 
when I broke the promise: in the play Fzorenza and some of the 
philosophic discussions in the novels, I did not feel quite at home 
in the more cloudy abstractions; also in some of the many long 
and very “German” essays on Richard Wagner. 

Eventually I translated Tod in Venedig, Tonio Kroger and 
Herr und Hund as they appeared in one volume in 1925. I also 
translated Mario und der Zauberer and Unordnung und Fruhes 
Leid, the versions by American translators having been turned 
down by Mann’s English publisher as too American. 

I have quite a vivid memory of revising the Prelude to the 
first of the Jacob books while sitting up in a German pension in 
the autumn of 1933. This is a rarely beautiful prose poem. So 
is the chapter ‘Joseph stands before Potiphar,’ in Joseph in 
Egypt, the third volume in the series. I am exceedingly enthu- 
Siastic about these two chapters; I cannot rejoice in them 
enough. Here I might take the occasion to express my special 
feeling for the essay on Lessing, delivered as a speech in 1929, 
Lessing’s 200th anniversary, translated for a volume called Past 
masters, now out of print, but reprinted in Essays of three de- 
cades (1947). This essay very helpfully crystallized my own 
anthropological gropings. 

In 1934 I translated the second volume of the Joseph series, 
Young Joseph, making, I think, an uneven and indifferent job of 
it; for personal concerns made it difficult for me to keep my 
mind on my work. The English reviews were perfunctory. My 
name was occasionally mentioned, with a word or so, “damning 
with faint praise.” What interested and pleased me was that my 
vocabulary was not spotted as American, this being a point 
always brought out by English reviewers if they get half a 
chance. I have throughout been forced — since the English ver- 
sion was for both markets—to emasculate the style in some 
degree, taking care to write only what would be acceptable 
literary usage on both sides of the ocean. I came in time to 
follow the rule that no word or idiom should be used which was 
not intelligible, even if unfamiliar, to both publics. I noted that 
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John Galsworthy did the same in his novels. I could and did use 
both definitely English and definitely American words and 
idioms; but they had to be understandable to both sides and good 
literature as well. And they must have no local flavor, either 
English or American. Sometimes the English or American 
editor or critic would query or alter a word or phrase on the 
ground that it was not understandable. When that happened in 
conversation, I always accepted the negative but almost never 
the positive criticism. It seems few people realize that a char- 
acter in a novel must speak in character; they almost never 
suggested the right word, while spotting the wrong one. 

Joseph in Egypt fascinated me. I find it Thomas Mann’s 
greatest imaginative feat to that date and think its power and 
scope have never had justice from the reading public. The field 
of Egyptian archaeology, in my view the most fascinating of all 
archaeological fields, was not quite, but nearly new to me. I 
read and worked, worked and read — in poor health, on the whole 
— but the length of the job of research was shortened because I 
found a student of Egyptian archaeology at the University of 
London who gave me the necessary background and English 
terminology. I finished the translation in the spring of 1937. 

At this time there occurred the famous episode of the Bonn 
letter. Dr. Mann had been deprived of his honorary doctorate by 
the University of Bonn and wrote a nobly inspired and eloquent 
statement in reply. This famous document has been published in 
so many places and referred to so often that I will make no fur- 
ther comment on it, except for giving my own personal reactions 
at the time. The letter was to have been read at a dinner meet- 
ing of the PEN Club, and the then secretary of it, the late Her- 
man Ould, sent it to me for translation. It was, however, decided 
that it could not be read at the PEN because of its political 
character; but I believe it appeared in the Manchester guardian 
and of course was widely circulated as a pamphlet. It was men- 
tioned at the dinner, and the reason given why it could not be 
read. I recall that I sat next to Robert Neumann, and that we 
turned to each other and said in surprise, “but today everything 
is political.” Either my memory plays me false, or else this 
rule was not at all times honored at the PEN, for I seem to 
recall a meeting in the autumn of 1935 when Jules Romain spoke 
words of praise for Sir Samuel Hoare’s work at Geneva. But to 
return to the Bonn letter. I agreed that itwas a noble document, 
and displayed full knowledge and lofty indignation over condi- 
tions in Germany; less, however, of,those in England and France, 
for it referred to the attitude in the government of those coun- 
tries as “that of the physician toward a fever patient” or some 
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similar phrase. The words struck a chill to my heart, and I 
wrote to Thomas Mann begging him to come to England and meet 
some of the writers —I think I gave the names of a few — who 
would be able to enlighten him. In reply I had a kindly but quite 
complacent letter beginning “Ihr sehr pessimistisch gefarbter 
Brief”. The next time we met (I believe it was in New York) on 
his first visit to the United States, he greeted me, as he put out 
his hand, by saying: “Doch, Sie hatten recht.” Which was hand- 
some.of him. It is not surprising that he had-no great knowledge 
of English politics; rather more so that he did not estimate the 
French scene with greater perspicuousness. Most French 
writers, of course, did not either. On both accounts, however, the 
weakness has to be laid toMann’s earlier indifference to politics 
in general. So far as the domestic, the German scene was con- 
cerned, the author of Betrachtungen (even though he called him- 
self unpolitisch), of An die deutsche Republik and Appell an die 
Vernunft and other comparable writings can hardly be said to 
have absented himself from political thought. And his familiar 
antinomies Kultur and Zivilisation are, as he uses them, politi- 
cal terms in the international sense. 

Thomas Mann has long since explicitly repudiated his earlier 
attitude, even to the extent of editing passages of the earlier 
works. I nave no patience with those hecklers who sought to 
accuse him of fascist leanings. His, I feel, is the long, half- 
unconscious evolution of a creative mind in a period of such 
drastic Umwertung aller Werte that it must on the contrary be 
set down to his credit that he has not been deterred from mark- 
ing his stages and making his profession of them as he reaches 
them. 

I began translating Lotte in Weimar during that last “peace” 
summer of 1939 —ina rented house with a beautiful rose-gar- 
den. I remember how soothing it was to prune the roses, gather 
the petals and make sachets of them. — Lotte in Weimar was 
very difficult, especially the parts which use a stream-of- 
consciousness technique to portray the character of Goethe. 
Moreover, as a period piece, the novel presented the difficulties 
usual in this genre. I hit on the idea of assimilating the style to 
the Weimar chapters in Thackeray’s Vanity fair. Critics found 
the result preposterous, awkward, stuffy and so on. I cannot 
defend literary translation against the charge that it is a per- 
verse pleasure, and that the translator would be better employed 
aS a philologist or a language teacher. Everybody who ever 
writes verse or tries to turn a poem into another language than 
the original, knows that the result, in the measure that it is good 
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as literature, is not the same poem. Take a translation from 
Goethe: those happy, facile little lines written by him to com- 
memorate the birthday of his friend, the Arch-Duke Karl August: 


Mit allem Schall und Klang 
Der Transoxanen 

Erkuhnt sich unser Sang 
Auf deine Bahnen. 

Uns ist fiir gar nichts bang, 
In dir lebendig. 

Dein Leben dauere lang, 
Dein Reich bestandig. 


Skilled, singable little lines. Dr. Mann quoted them on the 
flyleaf of Lotte in Weimar. It was decided with his approval 
that they be left in the original. This is always the better plan, 
especially in a book like Lotte in Weimar, which completely 
misfires unless one knows something of German culture. A 
short time after it was published, a letter appeared in the Satur- 
day review of literature, from Miss Caroline Newton, with an 
English version of the stanzas by no less a poet than W. H. 
Auden. I answered the letter by sending the version already 
made by me and not used. Both versions accordingly saw the 
light in the Saturday review, and I give them here, with the 
caution that I am, of course, not absurd enough to compare my- 
self with Auden as either poet or scholar. After all, the original 
itself is only a smooth and practised little “occasional verse,” 
such as a poet laureate writes to celebrate an anniversary of 
his liege. Here is Auden’s version: 


Though conch and tribal gong 
_ Howl in the marches, 

Bold be our rebel song, 

Thy courts and arches 

Stand. We dread no wrong 

In thee made able. 

O may thy reign be long, 

Thy kingdom stable. 


And here is mine: 


Through all the bounce and blare 
Of border races 

Our. song makes bold to fare 
Upon thy traces. 

We fear not any wrong 
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In thee residing — 
Oh, may thy life be long, 
Thy realm abiding. 


It is clear that Auden’s version is the work of a poet. It is 
eight lines of such verse as he might have written had he been a 
personal friend of say, Franklin D. Roosevelt. But it is not, I 
feel, in spirit or technique like the simple, warm, little patriotic 
Goethe lines. It does not seem eighteenth century to me. Auden, 
I think, cannot be a translator however hard he tries. He kept 
the first rule of a translator, to make, not a translation, which 
is “God bless us, a thing of naught,” but did not keep the second, 
which is to keep the words and the spirit. 

This is probably the best place to set down a few comments 
on technical problems. Of course they apply only to translations 
from German into English, the field in which I have my only ex- 
tended experience. In English, not only is inflection at a mini- 
mum but also the train of thought is likely merely to suggest 
where the German follows through, explaining and expounding. 
German constructs more relative and subordinate clauses, a 
different order. So the sentences, in order not to produce a 
clumsy English, must be broken up — with the result that nobody 
is quite satisfied. English readers complain that the sentences 
still need shortening, while the German author wishes they had 
not been tampered with. Sometimes the actual order not only of 
the words but of the thoughts, the logical sequence differs in the 
two languages. I recall receiving a scolding from a German 
refugee scholar for transposing the order of two paragraphs, 
because it seemed to me the transition would thus be less un- 
easy for an English reader. I will merely mention here cases 
where one must rely on the context to get the just translation 
for a “portmanteau” word like the famous German Geist. Eng- 
lish has no single word for it; but it has its own portmanteaux, 
of course; for instance, the very word already mentioned, Art, 
of which a German, however good a linguist, may not always be 
aware. 

There is the matter of dialect. I think it can only be faintly 
suggested, never localized in a different country. This is a 
distinct loss, of course. One way of dealing with it is by trans- 
ferring the bad grammar if there is any. I remember having 
difficulty with the local (Liibeck) tongue in Buddenbrooks and 
feeling dissatisfied with the result. Idioms, as distinct from 
dialect, do sometimes, happily, have exact correspondences in 
the two languages. Where they have not, I have often taken the 
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liberty of using in another place the same kind of idiom, pun or 
verbal play used by the German author. This will have the 
effect of reproducing the style in general, though I must concede 
that the result is not a photograph, but a portrait. 

Again, it may sometimes happen that the original sentence 
uses a verb, noun or adjective, where the idea only exists or can 
only be adequately rendered — in English — by a different part of 
speech. An entirely different sentence-structure results, an- 
other instance of what Bernhard Shaw called “translator’s little 
treacheries.” These must be called the rigidities of the trans- 
lator’s job, whereas there are relaxations as well: I mean 
chances actually to translate etymologically. A striking illus- 
tration of what I mean is Dr. Mann’s The holy sinner, the setting 
of the tale being the coast of Flanders, the time anywhere be- 
tween the 7th and the 11th centuries, giving an unexampled and 
delightful opportunity for linguistic fluidity. 

I have sought, lastly, to illustrate some of the difficulties I 
have pointed out, by giving here a paragraph chosen at random 
from Joseph in Egypt, Vol. II, page 457, ‘In the toils.’ The two 
versions are supposed to be, first, a literal translation, and, 
second, the same paragraph “tidied up,” as it were, into what 
one fondly hopes is literary English. 


In the Toils (literal) 


How insignificant, compared with the depth of time 
of the universe, is the vista through the past of our 
life! And yet our eye, fixed on the individual and inti- 
mate, loses itself as dreamily, floating in his own early 
and distant life, as the eye grandly directed upon the 
life of humanity, moved by the perception of a unity 
which repeats itself therein. As little as man himself 
can we dive down to the beginning of our days, to our 
birth, or further still; it all lies in the first dawn of 
consciousness and memory, in the small view as in the 
large. But immediately, at the beginning of our mental 
activity, when we enter cultural life, as mankind once 
did, shaping and giving our tender contribution, we 
come upon a sympathy and a preference, so that to our 
serene surprise we feel and recognize that it is always 
the same: it is the idea of a cataclysm, of the breaking 
in of drunkenly destroying and annihilating powers into 
a life firm and devoted with all its hopes to values and 
a conditioned happiness of control. The song achieved, 
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seemingly secure peace and that of life with a laugh 
sweeping away the faithful Structure of art; of mastery 
and overpowering, of the coming of the strange god, was 
in the beginning as it was in the middle. And in a later 
time which enters sympathetically into man’s begin- 
nings, we find ourselves in the sign of unity still drawn 
to that ancient partaking. 


In the Toils (final version) 


How narrow is the span when we look back upon our 
own lives; how vast when we contemplate the world’s 
abysmal past! And yet we lose ourselves as easily, as 
dreamily, in the one as in the other; by virtue of our 
perception of a unity between the two. As little in the 
small sphere asin the large can we go back to the time 
of our birth and the beginning of our days, to say noth- 
ing of further back. It lies in darkness before the be- 
ginnings of the dawn of consciousness or memory. But 
with our earliest mental life, when we first enter —as 
primitive man once entered — into civilization, giving 
and receiving our first little contributions, we are 
aware of a sympathy, we feel ourselves recognize that 
abiding unity; with pleased surprise we acclaim our 
kinship with the larger whole. And the content of the 
kinship is always the same: it is the idea of a cata- 
clysm, the invasion of destructive and wanton forces 
into anordered scheme and a life bent upon self-control 
and a happiness conditioned by it. The saga of peace 
wrung from conflict and seemingly assured; of life 
laughingly sweeping away the structure of art; of mas- 
tery and overpowering, and the coming of the stranger 
god —all that was there from the beginning, as it was 
all the way through. And ina late age which is aware 
of its affinity with human beginnings, we find ourselves 
still united with them in that bond of sympathy. 


Now we have arrived at the war period of 1939-45. My hus- 
band and I returned to Princeton some six weeks after the war 
broke out. In the midst of war relief work I found time to trans- 
late that irresistible jeu d’esprit, Die vertauschten Kopfe, the 
inspiration for which had been two poems of Goethe, Der Gott 
und die Bajadere and Paria; also Maia, a study of Hindu myth 
and legend by H. Zimmer. 


I was able to see a good deal of the Manns, for whom Dr. 
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Abraham Flexner, the first Director of the Institute of Advanced 
Study, had succeeded in arranging a year’s lectureship in 
Princeton University. Dr. Mann delivered three lectures, I 
think, on Faust at this time. I made English versions of them, 
and he used to come to read the translations to me before he 
delivered them. Dr. Mann speaks very good English, much 
better than my German, and we correspond each in our native 
tongue. As a matter of fact I have a poorish talent as a linguist. 
But at that time his English lectures impressed me as being in 
a tongue unknown, which bya stroke of luck I happened to under- 
stand. In these lectures Thomas Mann quoted much Goethe, and 
I remember how much I enjoyed putting the delightful, simple, 
verse with its feminine endings into English. I have been, only 
in my Own mind of course, conceited enough to fancy I could 
make a good new English version of Faust, Part I! —if I had the 
necessary scholarship. 

The Manns remained only two years in Princeton; then they 
moved to California where they lived until 1952. During this 
time his prodigious vitality produced not only Dr. Faustus but 
also The tables of the law and The holy sinner. He also wrote 
essays and made broadcasts to Germany during the war, which 
were translated by various hands and published under the title 
Listen, Germany. 

The task of rendering Dr. Faustus in English was a very 
difficult one. I was incompetent to make anything satisfactory 
of the great musical erudition displayed by the author, and 
obliged to get help from a competent musicologist, Mosco 
Carner, now with the B. B. C. I took a gramophone and records 
of the Beethoven Sonata Op. 111 on my summer holiday in Maine 
and played it over and over — but of course I am still extremely 
dissatisfied with my version of the words which Dr. Mann sets 
to the second movement of the sonata. 

I heard that a publishing house in West Berlin plans to issue 
complete editions of the works of famous pre-war authors, such 
as Hauptmann, Hesse, George, Mann and others. I know of no 
plan to publish the collected translations of Thomas Mann’s 
works, comprising all the novels, short stories and “novellen,” 
essays, lectures, and one play. On account of age and other 
infirmities I have reluctantly abandoned my task of English 
translator to the great German author. One such infirmity has 
been a craving, while I still can, to put down, at last, feebly, 
something of my own Creation. I wrote in this sense to Thomas 
Mann protesting my debts to him in technique, and in a really 
touching letter he handsomely admitted that he could not but 
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understand and agree. I treasure this letter, for to most of the 
reading public, once a translator always a translator. 


*Mrs. Lowe-Porter, to whom we owe the remarkable English trans- 
lations of most of Thomas Mann’s works, is an American, not of German 
descent, who accomplished her truly amazing task by tireless effort, 
unstinting dedication, and a rare gift of empathy and linguistic skill. The 
more impressive is her modesty, her ungrudging acceptance of the 
translator’s role which carries so little worldly reward. It was my 
privilege to be of small help to her while she was translating The holy 
sinner, making use of the Wells College library; and to become acquainted 
with her free and keen mind, the mind of an artist anda scholar, given 
to Weltliteratur in Goethe’s sense, to the enjoyment and service of Gezst 
in its more than personal, more than national form. Her importance in 
making Thomas Mann’s works accessible to the English-speaking world 
may well be compared to that of Carlyle when he translated Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister and much of German Romantic writing. As we pay 
homage to what Thomas Mann has done and what he stands for, we should 
also remember the significant share which his translator has had in 
winning for his work its international audience and understanding. 


E. M. Fleissner 
Wells College 


THE APHORISMS OF JEAN-BAPTISTE SAY. 
Oscar A. Haac 


Emory University 


Jean-Baptiste Say is remembered for his Traité d’éco- 
nomie politique (1803) and the Cours complet d’économie poli- 
tique (1828/9), and he became famous as the first teacher of 
economics at the Athénée (1816), the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers (1820), and the Collége de France (1830). However, his 
contribution to the tradition of French moralists is also note- 
worthy, both as a literary achievement and as a key to his phi- 
losophy. His aphorisms have been neglected by critics. This 
fate can be explained at least partly by the fact that writing 
aphorisms has not been a road to fame since the 18th century 
or even since La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére. In so far as 
aphorisms are adaptations of the folk-proverb and likewise seek 
a wide public, they have rarely been effective since the day when 
Voltaire used epigrams and aphoristic lines in longer works to 
spread his ideas. Say’s Petit Volume’ certainly did not affect 
public opinion which was at the time (1817) swinging away from 
his liberal position. After Say, Joubert tried to instill a lyrical 
and suggestive quality into the genre of aphorisms, and since 
then they have been used in still more philosophical or poetic 
contexts. Authors have generally abandoned the purpose of men 
like Say who intended their aphorisms as an appeal to popular 
action, and this development accompanied the waning of the 
popularity of the proverb. 

Aphorisms as a genre have rarely been studied. An excel- 
lent introduction to their origins in antiquity, general nature, 
and applications in France was furnished by Fritz Schalk in his 
article, ‘Das Wesen des franzdsischen Aphorismus,’””’ and the 
anthology La Pensée frangaise by Louis Cario and Charles Ré- 
gismanset® traces practice and criticism through the 19th cen- 
tury and to the opinion of Lemaitre that it was too easy a genre, 
concocted from commonplace and paradox. Much more could 
be done in this field. Suffice it to indicate that there are differ- 
ent emphases in the French and the English moralist traditions 
and that Say inherited from both. The French authors who in- 
fluenced him, La Fontaine, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, and 
their successors, were not essentially didactic. Their aim was 
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not to defend morality, nor even to give rules of actions, as 
aphorisms do according to Littré, but to appraise life in view of 
their own experience (Condillac’s definition) and to make acute 
and humorous observations. Whether they voiced good-humored 
or bitter satire, or expressed gaiety, reproach, or disillusion- 
ment, they never employed a didactic style. The straightfor- 
wardness of Vauvenargues found less applause than the mundane 
spirit of men like Voltaire or Chamfort. If we look at the Eng- 
lish tradition, which also affected Say, we find a different em- 
phasis. The English Spectator adapted La Bruyére, Franklin’s 
Poor Richard derived from the Spectator, but in the process 
French wit had been supplemented by folk-like wisdom, so much 
so that Franklin became unjustly identified with father Abra- 
ham’s parsimony. * 

Say set out in the French tradition to observe customs in his 
character sketches which he published in the Décade. Even 
though they appeared after Robespierre, they preserved much 
of the spirit of the past. However the impact of war and Napo- 
leonic controls, which Say soon began to identify with abject 
tyranny, account for the new approach in the Petit Volume. 
Though Say maintains his witty irony and avoids moral lessons, 
his aphorisms seek to be increasingly inspirational. As he 
moves toward the position of a moralist in the English sense, 
a strong undercurrent of philosophic thought and a feeling of 
urgency lead him to a kind of littérature engagée. 

Say showed his literary interest early in life. After a trip 
to England at the age of nineteen (1786), which ended when he 
fell in love with his chaperone and followed her back to France, 
he set out to exploit the episode in a novel and wrote the Mé- 
moires, a brief fragment of an autobiography.” He resisted pa- 
rental pressure to make him become a merchant, and in re- 
volutionary enthusiasm composed a brochure on the freedom of 
the press (1789). Asaclerk of Mirabeau’s Courrier de Pro- 
vence he sought literary contacts, and when he enlisted for 
military service (1792), it was with men of cultural ambition 
such as the painter, Isabey, and the playwright, Alexandre Duval, 
in the Compagnie des Arts. As the secretary of the finance 
minister, Claviére, who introduced him to Smith’s Wealth of 
nations, Say further extended his literary acquaintances and 
became closely associated with the group of idéologues who 
frequented the salon of Mme. Helvetius: Destutt de Tracy, 
Cabanis, Condorcet, Saint-Lambert, Ginguené, Chénier, and 
Chamfort.° The regime of terror brought tragedy to these men 
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unwilling to forsake their freedom. Say was intimately con- 
cerned when Claviére, Condorcet, and Chamfort committed su- 
icide, André Chénier died on the guillotine, and Ginguené es- 
caped this fate only through the fall of Robespierre. 

It is surprising how quickly the :déologues regained their 
mundane and gay spirit. Ginguené and Amaury Duval asked Say 
to join them as a charter member of the Décade philosophique 
(1794), which became the outstanding intellectual review in 
Paris, the mouthpiece of the idéologues. Its literary contri- 
butors included the major authors of the time, Lebrun, Parny, 
Marmontel, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Sedaine, Marie-Joseph 
Chénier, as well as the idéologues. Say’s relations with them 
grew closer through this collaboration and his publication of the 
selected works of Benjamin Franklin,’ who had been the intimate 
friend of Mme. Helvétius. 

Franklin served Say as an inspiration. Father Abraham 
seemed to express Say’s own view favoring parsimony, honest 
work, and common sense, while Franklin’s testimony against 
the Stamp Act was in accord with the ideal of political inde- 
pendence so pertinent since Robespierre. Franklin’s humor 
passed into the character sketches which Say began to publish 
in the Décade,° portraits resembling the Caracteéres of La Bru- 
yére, but more elaborate and adding a grotesque note in the 
tradition of the Spectator.° Say presents peculiar people such 
as a ridiculous lover of animals, a sadistic school teacher, and, 
like Sedaine in Le Philosophe sans le savoir, a duel fought 
against the better judgment of its participants. 

The carefree spirit of these essays reflects the atmosphere 
of hope under the Directoire. The future seemed bright when 
Ginguené served Bonaparte in Sardinia (1798) working for its 
annexation to France,’ when Cabanis was one of five members 
of the commission to write a new constitution (1799). After the 
coup d’état, Say and Ginguené joined Napoleon’s Tribunat, and 
Say not only expressed his confidence by writing a utopia, Olbie 
(1800), but pronounced a glowing tribute to the victorious armies 
(1801).'’ He later did all he could to obliterate the memory of 
this Napoleonic enthusiasm and succeeded so well that none of 
the existing biographies mentions it. 

At the same time he published three more essays in the 
Décade in which we begin to find the subtle spirit of analysis of 
his later aphorisms. Le Billet des Tuileries shows love put to 
a test, as in Marivaux La Joie est-elle le bonheur examines 
valid and false conceptions of pleasure, a theme of Helvétius 
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and Saint-Lambert, and Le Talent de voir contrasts the phil- 
osopher of superior insight with Froidure who lacks wit and 
feeling.” Foibles took on a new Significance since they were 
now viewed as perversions infringing on human rights and val- 
ues. The picture, in the last essay, of the tyrannical tenden- 
cies of a student reflects the beginning of Say’s disillusionment 
with Napoleon, which became complete in 1803 when Bonaparte 
asked him to rewrite the Traité d’économie politique so as to 
defend the blocus continental. This suggestion was in direct 
opposition to Say’s views on freedom and prosperity, and was 
accompanied by this remark which horrified him: ‘Vous ne 
savez donc pas que l’on gouverne mieux les hommes par leurs 
vices que par leurs vertus?”’* Such cynicism was intolerable 
to Say, and henceforth Napoleon represented the tyrant par ex- 
cellence. This conflict closed the prospect of a literary or po- 
litical career. Say wisely abandoned these ambitions and prof- 
ited from the blocus, which he despised, by manufacturing cloth. 
He sold the business when the end of the Empire and renewed 
imports from England were in sight. 

After 1815 Say becamefamous as an economist, first through 
editions of his Traité, then through his teaching career. Pro- 
fessional preoccupations explain why he abandoned projects such 
as the novel, La Correspondance d’un docteur, the Lettre a une 
dame sur le talent d’écrire, a Traité de morale, and the Livre 
de politique pratique. Fragments from all of these were con- 
densed into the Petit Volume’* because aphorisms seemed the 
most effective form for presenting ideas designed to stimulate 
action on the part of a larger public: one of the most persistent 
themes of the aphorisms was a call to maintain free govern- 
ment. In advocating the rule of reason, preferring the rational 
progress of the modern age to veneration of antiquity, in mock- 
ing shallow minds (and women!), condemning war, and recog- 
nizing poverty as a basic social evil, the Petit Volume took up 
the themes of Say’s favorite moralist, La Bruyére.’® Helvétius 
and Saint-Lambert were important inspirations,’® while Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, to whom many ideas could be traced, are 
less admired, or even rejected.'’ By his mention of Pascal, La 
Fontaine, La Rochefoucauld, and many others,’® Say placed him- 
self consciously in the great tradition of French moralists, 
while his experience during the Revolution and under Napoleon, 
his disillusionment with the autocratic policies of the Restora- 
tion, and his opposition to Victor Cousin and the young Roman- 
tics, lent him a dual note of urgency and resignation which 
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makes his aphorisms quite original. Published in 1817, revised 
until his death, but only once re-edited (1818), perhaps because 
Say felt his isolated position only too keenly, the Petit Volume 
admirably sums up Say’s personality. As his son said: 


Ce livre fait connaftre l’auteur et le peint mieux que 
ses autres écrits; on y retrouve les préceptes qui 
servaient de régle a sa conduite, cette philosophie 
gracieuse qui lui permettait de voir l’4ge d’or dans 
Vavenir, comme le résultat du progrés des lumiéres; 
V’on y retrouve aussi la vivacité de sentiments qui 
animait sa conversation, et parfois cette verve caus- 
tique qui la rendait piquante et variée. Son esprit 
railleur aimait surtout a l’exercer aux dépens des 
hommes sans conviction, dont le nombre est toujours 
grand aux époques de troubles et de changements poli- 
tiques. (D xiii) 


If we analyse Say’s rationalism in the light of his experience, 
it is clear that the ideal of progress could at best seem a noble 
objective continuously disrupted, and that Voltaire’s “il faut cul- 
tiver notre jardin” ’® was an unsatisfactory answer if the accel- 
eration of progress remained a fundamental aim. An analysis 
of the obstacles to rational advance is called for: ‘“Certains 
moralistes vous disent: Etouffez les passions. Mais les pas- 
sions ne s’étouffent point... Prenez l’homme tel que la nature 
V’a fait.”*° Even the philosopher is attracted by irrational de- 
sire, like the gnat driven to destroy itself in a flame (D 708b, 
710b). The dangers are terrifying to Say, who would hardly be 
capable of a detached analysis of feelings such as we find in 
Condillac’s Traité des sensations. How humiliating that fools 
and animals can teach the wise, that love and chance equalize 
men! (D670b, 702a) He is profoundly disturbed by the parallels 
between animal and man: “On dirait que le singe n’a été fait 
que pour humilier ’homme et pour lui rappeler qu’entre lui et 
les animaux il n’y a que des nuances” (D 667d). Say’s distaste 
for the irrational made him a champion of intellectual qualities 
which, he hoped, would resist unworthy actions and the leader- 
ship of demagogues. He spurned the public whose fickleness 
seemed responsible for the misfortunes of France. They love 
those who can hurt them, not those who help their cause! 
(D 693d) He said: “Faites-moi un tyran aujourd’hui, et je me 
charge de vous trouver demain des avocats pour justifier ses 
opérations, des bourreaux pour exécuter ses ordres, et des 
faiseurs de madrigaux pour célébrer ses vertus” (D 697b). How 
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is the upright philosopher to act in face of such odds? “Je 
congois que les araignées peuvent nommer Providence le pou- 
voir qui leur améne les mouches a dévorer, mais je ne sais 
comment les mouches doivent l’appeler” (D 712a). A new defi- 
nition of “providence” is certainly in order! 

There had been a time when Say spoke differently. In Olbze 
he had confidently looked forward to the ideal State, led by the 
thought of philosophers like Voltaire and Saint-Lambert, and 
directed by daring chiefs of State suchas Plutarchand Isocrates 
celebrated.21 In the Traité he abandoned such optimism and 
placed his hopes on a social elite, the rising middle class: 
“C’est dans la classe mitoyenne, également a l’abri de l’enivre- 
ment de la grandeur et des travaux forcés de l’indigence; c’est 
dans la classe ot se rencontrent les fortunes honnétes, les loi- 
sirs mélés 4 l’habitude du travail; c’est dans cette classe, 
dis-je, que naissent les lumiéres” (6. ed., p. 47). He still saw 
hope, but neither in strong rulers, nor in the shallow crowd 
whom the moralist must flee.”? He would substitute déplaire 
for its opposite in Boileau’s “c’est avoir profité que de savoir 
s’y plaire.”* Addressing himself to Montesquieu who distin- 
guished “ceux qui amusent, par opposition a ceux qui pensent, ” 
he exclaimed: “Ah Montesquieu, la troisiéme espéce, celle qui 
ne pense ni n’amuse, que vous a-t-elle donc fait pour l’oublier ?” 
(D.680c) We must not conclude that Say urged resistance to the 
government in the name of the elite. On the contrary, he wanted 
a firm government, and criticized statements implying dis- 
obedience, as that of La Fontaine who said: “notre ennemi c’est 
notre maitre,” and Franklin’s sour comment on taxes.”* 

This attitude reflects Say’s aristocratic frame of mind, also 
evident in his view of education, to him a process of imparting 
reflection (D 686e) and judgment (D 672d). He expected obedi- 
ence and respect from children (D672b-c). Since he thought 
that they would follow whatever advice they received (D 673a), 
he became increasingly apprehensive lest erroneous ideas 
might be passed on to them, or worse, cynical statements of 
Voltaire or Diderot,” or the precepts of that immoral rascal 
Rousseau who would give children free rein.**° This opinion 
conflicts with another recommendation that we must present 
children with life in all its aspects, good and bad (D 678c). The 
inconsistency is due to Say’s increasing moral apprehension, 
and to his view of children as irresponsible savages: “Le meil- 
leur traitement pour les aliénés et la meilleure éducation pour 
les enfants sont fondés sur les mémes principes. Les enfants 
comme les fous, ne jouissent pas de toute leur raison” (D 672b). 
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Women are discussed in the same vein as perpetually immature 
or infantile.*” We may speculate that Say’s marriage was not 
one of intellectual collaboration: “Il y a toujours dans l’homme 
quelque peu de la béte féroce et dans la femme quelque chose 
de l’animal domestique” (D 684a). 

Say’s view of popular religion is equally condescending. He 
considers it a form of superstition and echoez Lucretius when 
he writes: “Les idées d’un autre monde ont fait 4 celui-ci plus 
de tort qu’on ne pense,” an aphorism later replaced by: “La 
peur de l’enfer produit plus de sottises que de belles actions. 
Archiméde ne demandait qu’un point d’appui hors du monde 
pour remuer le monde. Les jésuites ont résolu le probléme 
d’Archiméde.”** Priests can be charlatans, orthodoxy can lead 
to ignoring vice and to useless speculation: “Légitimité des 
princes, souveraineté du peuple, péché originel, sont des ex- 
pressions que les sots comprennent bien plus aisément que les 
gens d’esprit.”*° Say attacks Catholics, Jews, and others, and 
comments like Auguste Comte: “Les bons esprits...ont senti 
que le déclin des préjugés avait été favorable aux progrés des 
sciences.”*° Say would adopt a pragmatic faith: “Pourquoi 
vouloir expliquer ce qui n’est pas explicable pour nous, et ce 
que chaque fondateur de secte explique 4 sa maniére? La phi- 
losophie qui nous manque, c’est de savoir ignorer” (D 665a). 
Truth is defined as unknowable, its manifestations as images 
which must soon be discarded (D 702e-f). 

Implicit in these views is a deep distrust of emotions and 
symbols. It is not surprising that Say lacked artistic apprecia- 
tion and preferred poetry that made good sense like that of Jo- 
seph Chénier.’ He mocks the legends of paradise in various 
religions with a preference for Eden, too idyllic and pastoral, 
but filled with a useful virtue, brotherly love (D 712d). He 
makes no suggestions for reforming religion beyond advocating 
the savoir ignorey, but protests vigorously against fanaticism 
and hypocrisy: “Vive l’inquisition! elle allait droit 4 son but 
et avait trouvé le moyen d’avoir toujours raison: c’était de 
brfler ses adversaires” (D 701d). He feels regret that even the 
best books are not read as much as the Gospels (D 705b) and 
ridicules the shrines with whose riches one could buy what the 
images of Saints cannot grant to sterile prayer.” 

These diatribes were intended as a call for the rule of rea- 
son and intelligence and for a faith in man’s ability to control 
his fate: 
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Le progrés lent mais infaillible de l’esprit humain, qui 
méne non moins infailliblement celui des institutions, 
ruine 4 la vérité les gens qui vivaient de nos vieilles 


sottises.... Le métier des vendeurs d’indulgences 
est tombé, mais celui des honnétes gens est devenu 
meilleur.... Nous qui voyons que depuis quatre sié- 


cles la condition des hommes, du moins en Europe, n’a 
pas cessé de s’améliorer, nous qui apercevons dans 
les progrés méme [sic] que nous avons faits, le germe 
de progrés plus grands encore, marchons avec plus de 
hardiesse et de confiance dans le chemin de l’avenir.*® 


Coupled with this belief in progress is the warning that it can 
come about only under a system of free government, which must 
at all times be jealously defended against over-ambitious and 
tyrannical minds. Say would forewarn future victims: Maintain 
honor or be ruled by kicks (D 679-e), do not judge the worth of 
a ruler by his success (D 696f), stand up resolutely for your 
rights; those strong in adversity are the truly great (D 697g). 
He is confident that tyranny will disappear if the principles of 
freedom are actively defended:** “La perversité fait le mal; la 
faiblesse le permet; l’ignorance y applaudit. On parvient pres- 
que toujours au pouvoir par les sottises d’autrui” (D 696a-b). 
In the Décade he had already warned against authoritarian 
leaders (D658). People must learn to recognize those “qui ne 
se plaisent qu’au commandement et a la domination.... Ce 
caractére, selon moi, fait des misanthropes; car donner ce nom 
a ceux qui, comme 1’Alceste de Moliére, fuient les hommes dont 
ils sont mécontents, c’est une injustice” (D 671). 

Opposed to blind optimism, Say nevertheless did not accept 
a fatalistic view of history. He strenuously objected to Pascal’s 
conception of powerless man, and to his explanation that the 
fate of Rome depended on Cleopatra’s nose.*° Say’s position is 
well summed up in this aphorism: “Acéphale prend un cocher 
qui le verse dans un fossé 4 gauche du chemin. II se reléve 
meurtri, et change de conducteur. Celui-ci le verse 4 droite: 
Ho, ho! dit-il, il n’y a pas de route. Acéphale, la route existe, 
elle est belle, mais tu prends de mauvais cochers” (D 693c). 

From this background of modified optimism we can better 
understand Say’s important contribution to economics, his the- 
ory of markets. It assumes that. products are purchased with 
the income from production and that production increases pur- 
chasing power enough to assure all goods can be bought. Over- 
production thus becomes impossible and depressions can be 
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only temporary and local. Say felt sure that society is no more 
embarrassed by abundance than the individual and can always 
put additional wealth and goods to proper use. Keynes recently 
rejected the “classical school” of Say and Ricardo because their 
optimistic conclusions assumed an ideal equilibrium ina self- 
regulating economy, which is but one of many possible condi- 
tions.® This criticism is valid, but does not consider the basis 
of their assertions. Say superimposed on history an absolute 
faith in enlightenment and creative effort. His principles were 
immune from attack. When Malthus questioned the theory of 
markets because increased production resulted in an increasing 
population, which in turn reduced food supplies and purchasing 
power, Say retorted that a doubled output would halve unit cost, 
so that the consumer could buy the entire product with the same 
amount of money.*” In the face of opposition, Say’s conviction 
only grew stronger. 

Like Voltaire after the disaster of Lisbon, Say, after Napo- 
leon established his empire, abandoned the idea of uninterrupted 
progress which he had expressed in Olbie; nevertheless nothing 
would convince him that our efforts are vain: “La fortune n’a 
rien 4 faire la-dedans. Au lieu de l’accuser, travaillez les 
causes, l’effet suivra. Tel est le r6le qui convient 4 des créa- 
tures raisonnables” (D 664a). In primitive societies violence 
may win out over intelligence and justice, but as civilized na- 
tions we hold our fate in our own hands: “C’est le raisonnement 
qui nous distingue des bétes.”°* We must use this superior 
power judiciously since “la vérité ne brille pas de son propre 
éclat. Le temps est un élément indispensable pour son tri- 
omphe” (D 686c). Progress will be hard-won but certain, for 
“au milieu de toutes ces vilénies, l’humanité a du bon” (D 688b). 

As he turned ever more against dictatorial ambition, he be- 
came an outspoken pacifist. In 1801 he had pronounced a eulogy 
to the victorious armies; in 1803 he pointed to the moral crime 
of war.°’ In 1818 he was still willing to consider problems of 
military honor (B62); later he replaced this aphorism by a 
comparison of generals with highway robbers (D 689g) and at- 
tacked the vanity of nationalism. “Milord, pensez-vous que le 
dédain anglais soit beaucoup plus facile 4 supporter que la jac- 
tance francaise?” (D688b) Voltaire had thought war inevi- 
table; Say denied this and would tolerate only defensive mili- 
tias of limited size.*° “Vous étes glorieux de ce que votre 
gouvernement léve de grosses armées, recule ses frontiéres, 
dicte les lois au loin! Insensé! En étes-vous plus riche ou 
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plus heureux? Les simples citoyens disparaissent dans 
ces énormes masses qu’on ‘appelle les grandes nations” 
(D 691b). 

Say’s intent in writing his aphorisms is a vigorous call to 
action. He therefore attributes an essential role to the philos- 
opher-moralist. He realizes that those without conscience can- 
not be reformed, but believes that he can blunt their weapons 
(D 709d). He compares himself to Moliére who, in Tartufe, 
could not hope to change hypocrites, but wanted toforewarn their 
victims (D715). Say had inherited this moralistic interpreta- 
tion of Moliére from Rousseau; his sentimental attitude is 
clearly distinct from the keen and amused analysis in La Fon- 
taine, La Rochefoucauld, and Chamfort. Say took his role so 
seriously that he would not expose his reader to equivocal max- 
ims and often reprimanded his gayer precursors whom he cor- 
rects, for instance, in his essay, Erreurs ou peuvent tomber 
les bons auteurs qui ne savent pas l’economie politique (D). 
The moralist, according to Say, was to be a teacher whom 
everyone could clearly understand, one who would save society 
from the ignorant, this “greatest of hypocrites” (D 697e). The 
moralist must stand up to the crowd even if he should succumb 
in the attempt. In the end his contribution will have been effec- 
tive: “On peut faire des gorges chaudes sur ceux qui se mélent 
d’éclairer les nations. On peut méme, selon l’occasion, leur 
faire avaler la cigiie, mais en attendant les nations s’éclairent” 
(D 701g). 

A conflict between the moralist and the unenlightened ma- 
jority is almost inevitable, since, according to Say, philosophy 
is valid only when it manifests itself in the political arena. The 
philosopher must resist encroachments on freedom, guard the 
republic,” display firm principles (D 676c-d) and character 
(D 666a). “L’homme qui médite constamment, qui vit en lui- 
méme, tient trop de compte de ses idées... Nos idées n’ont 
d’importance que par les applications qu’on peut en faire et 
Vinfluence qu’elles sont capables d’exercer sur notre sort ou 
sur celui des autres... Il faut étudier comme Vernet qui, pour 
peindre les tempétes, se fit attacher au mat d’un vaisseau battu 
par l’orage” (D 704a). This feeling of moral responsibility is a 
new note in the history of aphorisms. 

We have yet to elucidate an essential aspect of Say’s ra- 
tionalism, his utilitarian thought. Since Descartes the concept 
of utility had been associated with the rationalist explanation of 
man. Descartes had stated that the soul wants “those things 
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which according to the dictates of nature are useful to us.”*” 
Self-interest, which La Rochefoucauld had recognized as the 
ill-disguised mainspring of human action, had been further an- 
alysed in Sir John Mandeville’s Fable of the bees. There, as in 
Le Mondain by Voltaire, the fundamental desire to satisfy one’s 
wants appeared as a stimulus to trade and progress. A still 
more extreme position was taken by Helvétius, who rejected the 
stoic ideal of abstinence and proposed the epicurean concept of 
rue pleasure and enlightened self-interest as the road to a 
vetter future. Helvétius belligerently divorced the idea of util- 
ity and self-interest from any connotation of evil which the 
church might have attributed to it. 

This position is very close to that of Say, who stated that 
deprecation of wealth will lead to suffering as rapidly as money 
worship.*? He rejected self-denial as an obstacle to mental and 
spiritual well-being and found Pascal unacceptable: “O grand 
Pascal, 6 toi qui par ton génie pouvais exercer une influence si 
favorable sur le sort des hommes... tu as usé ta vie dans l’ab- 
stinence.... Tu es mort jeune, victime de cette triste manie 
en regrettant de n’avoir pas assez souffert” (D 723). 

The impact of utilitarianism on Say has never been traced. 
He was influenced not only by Helvétius, whose spirit dominated 
his widow’s salon and the Décade, but by his disciple, Jeremiah 
Bentham. When Say was working as a young manfor Mirabeau’s 
Courrier de Provence, Mirabeau’s secretary was Etienne Du- 
mont, Bentham’s friend and his exclusive editor for forty 
years. It was no coincidence that the Courrier published that 
same year an appeal made by Bentham to the French National 
Assembly.*® Even though Say did not enter into close personal 
relations with Dumont until 1828, Dumont’s translation of Ben- 
tham’s Traité de législation (1802) must have influenced those 
passages of Say’s Traité d’économie politique (1803) in which it 
is said that production “n’est point création; c’est production 
d’utilité” and that “ce n’est pas la nature qui borne le pouvoir 
productif de l’industrie; c’est l’ignorance ou la paresse des 
producteurs et la mauvaise administration des Etats.”*° The 
enlightened concept of utility is thus alone creative, and only 
ignorance of true values stands in its way. This idea is ex- 
pressed in a more philosophic context in the Petit Volume: 
“Yous vous plaignez que chacun n’écoute que son intérét, je 
m/’afflige du contraire. Connaftre ses vrais intéréts est le 
commencement de la morale!” (B92b) The prosperity which 
accrues to the individual who follows his economic self-interest 
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even profits him morally: “Quand on ne désirerait pas l’ai- 
sance pour son propre bien-étre, on devrait la désirer par ver- 
tu. Il faut n’étre pas réduit 4 prendre conseil du besoin” 
(B 88a). 

In spite of this utilitarian comment, Say was not yet a true 
disciple of Bentham, a fact Ricardo reproachfully pointed out to 
him (D 409). The Traité had mentioned utility only briefly, and 
the second edition of the Petit Volume (1818) stated that utility 
was not the objective of all human action (B 14). In 1826 Say 
omitted utility from a list of fundamental concepts of economic 
theory.*” It was not until his son-in-law Charles Comte pub- 
lished a Bentham-inspired Traité de législation that Say began 
to correspond with Dumont (D 556) and composed his Essai sur 
le principe de l’utilité (1828/9).*®° In stating that utility and 
Bentham were hitherto insufficiently understood, Say admitted 
that he had not previously attached due importance to the idea. 
The more categorical expressions of utilitarianism in the Petit 
Volume date from this period.*® 

An essential element of paradox in the utilitarian-rationalist 
position of Say cannot be denied. It is the same paradox which 
John Morely found in the thought of Helvétius:°° on the one hand 
pleasure-seeking is accepted as a fundamental human motive 
and production for greater prosperity is proposed; on the other 
hand Say condemns luxurious living, the spending of profits for 
anything but increased production. This made Malthus muse 
that, according to Say, one benefited from work as long as one 
did not enjoy its fruits. Say, the Epicurean, was an austere 
moralist. 

The paradox has a second fagade: Say admits evil and ir- 
rationality as ever present, but insists that virtue has more 
satisfying rewards and will, in the long run, lead the enlightened 
individual to moral and heroic action, the ruler to just and dis- 
interested government. Say was convinced that the rewards of 
virtue were more satisfying than vice which must lead to its 
own corrective, repentance (D 670d). Evil actions are miscal- 
culations since they sacrifice real rewards for temporary ad- 
vantages: “On peut définir le vice, le sacrifice de l’avenir au 
présent” (D 676e-f). Thus injustice cannot last and the wolves 
will be afraid of their victims.” Say did not question the un- 
derlying assumption of this position, the extent to which the in- 
dividual can be enlightened to act in the interest of society and 
not in his own, and to sacrifice in the name of virtue pleasures 
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he could easily attain. Bentham’s utilitarian analysis did pre- 
cisely this and investigated to what extent the will can be com- 
pelled to accept the supreme usefulness of virtue. Unfortunately 
the works Dumont translated did not reveal this aspect, and 
Say did not resolve the paradox between his belief in progress 
and his “naturalistic” realization of evil. He abandoned the 
utopian view of Olbie, where he envisioned the day when all men 
would be enlightened, women paragons of virtue, violence abol- 
ished, and moral precepts universally observed.” Still, even 
proposed as the necessary stimulus to effective moral action, 
his faith resembles that of Condorcet, awaiting death on the 
guillotine but composing the Esquisse des progrés de l’esprit 
humain. 

A third aspect of the paradox lies in the partly rationalistic, 
partly pragmatic approach to truth. On the one hand he will 
keep an open mind, abhors the idée fixe (D 686a-f), urges savoir 
ignorey, though proposing singleness of purpose, fermeté 
(D 676c-d); on the other hand he sees truth as a stable point of 
union for searchers: “La vérité est un point unique qui les 
rapproche sans cesse” (D 707b). He was firm enough in this 
conviction to write Ricardo that their differences would thus be 
resolved (D 415). Say’s “exclusive doctrine of self-interest, of 
course synonymous and equivalent to moral truth and justice,”™ 
was naturalistic in considering emotions and wants, but ration- 
alistic in arriving at absolute ideals of “natural rights” and 
justice,’*and in considering the satisfaction of wants only within 
the framework of a well-ordered society. 

Say’s aphorisms involve a fundamental paradox, but we must 
recognize their strong appeal. They are an idealistic call for 
action, designed to arouse faith in human betterment, in the 
persistence of virtue, and the advance of reason. Their modi- 
fied optimism can be justified because one can work to improve 
the condition of man only if one believes that such action can be 
effective. Without trying to obscure the difficulties of such an 
enterprise, Say emphasized how much can be accomplished: 
“La résignation est une vertu de brebis. La vertu des hommes 
doit étre telle qu’il convient a une créature intelligente. Je me 
la représente, comme faisaient les Anciens, sous les traits de 
Minerve: noble, seraine, douce, mais armée” (D 715). 
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1. All of Say’s literary works are included in his Oeuvres diverses 
(Paris, 1848), to be identified as “D”. The original editions of the Petit 
Volume will be designated as “A” (Paris, 1817), and “B” (Paris, 1818). 
Aphorisms will be numbered by page and lettered on each page: a, 
DyCires 

2. Die neureren Sprachen, XLI (1933), 130-40; cf. for German litera- 
ture Franz Mautner, ‘Der Aphorismus als literarische Gattung,’ Zezt- 
schrift fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, XXVII (1933), 
132-75, and A.H. Fink, ‘Maxime und Fragment,’ Wortkunst, n.f. Heft 9, 
1934, 

3. Mercure de France, 1921; cf. ‘Aphorisms’ by John Morley in his 
Studies in literature. 

4, Father Abraham’s speech in Poor Richard (1757) caused this one- 
sided interpretation. 

5. Ed. Léon Say, Journal des débats, July 9, 1890, pp. 1-2. Biograph- 
ies of Say: J.A. Blanqui in the Biographie Michaud (his Eloge to the 
Five Academies, 1841); H. Say and E. Daire in D; E. Teilhac, L’Oeuvre 
économique de J.-B. Say, Paris, 1927. 

6. F. Picavet, Les Idéologues, Paris, 1891; A. Guillois, Le Salon de 
Mme Helvétius, Paris, 1894; E. Cailliet, La Tradition littéraire des 
idéologues, Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, No. 19 
(1943); Say is not mentioned as attending the salon. 

7. La Science du bonhomme Richard de Benjamin Franklin, précédée 
d’un abrégé de la vie de Franklin, et suivie de son interrogatoire devant 
la Chambre des Communes, Paris, by the printer of the Décade, “Im- 
primerie des Sciences et des Arts,” 1794. It included the Oeuvres pub- 
lished by Barbeu-Dubourg (1773), Gibelin’s Mémoires (1791), i.e., the 
Autobiography and the court testimony translated by Dupont de Nemours, 
also published previously. Say was editor only. 

8. In D 615-59 which gives incorrect references to the Décade. Re- 
ferences in the Décade: Lettre aux éditeurs, I (10 Frimaire II = Nov. 
30, 1794), 413-18; Lettre de Boniface Véridick sur la manie des animaux 
utiles, IV (30 nivose IIl= Jan. 19, 1795), 158-62; Lettre de Boniface 
Véridick sur son voisin, le maitre d’école, V (30 floréal III = May 19, 
1795), 356-60; Lettre aux auteurs de la Décade, VU (30 brumaire IV = 
Nov. 21, 1795), 363-68; Le Duel, anecdote, XIII (30 floréal V = May 19, 
1797), 350-58; L’Enfant incommode, XIII (30 prairial V = June 18, 1797), 
547-52; Lettre de Boniface Véridick sur son ami, M. Minutieux, XIV 
(30 messidor V = July 18, 1797), 161-67. Cf. note 10. There are other 
contributions by Say from I (10 floréal II = April 29, 1794), 15 to XXXVIII 
(20 fructidor XI = Sept. 7, 1803), 470-77. 

9. Say mentions Don Quichotte, Le Chat botté, Le Diable boiteux, not 
the Spectator, D 652, 655-656. Rabelais is a probable source since Gin- 
guené had summarized many scenes in De l’autorité de Rabelais dans la 
Révolution (Paris, 1791) and refuted the idea Rabelais was immoral. Cf. 
D 670c. 

10, March to July 1798; back at the Décade in December; cf. Décade 
XIX (1798), 544. Picavet pp. 87, 419 and Caillet, p. 245 are in error 
here. 

11, Discours prononcé au Corps Législatif par le citoyen J.-B. Say pour 
appuyer le projet de loi tendant a déclarer que l’armée d’orient a bien 
merité de la patrie, Seance du 23 nivdse IX (Paris, 1801). 
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12. Décade XXIV (30 pluvicse VIII = Feb. 19, 1800), 353-63; XXVI (10 
messidor VIII = June 29, 1800), 39-47; XXIX (30 prairial IX = June 19, 
1801), 539-48. Cf. note 6. 

13. D692c; cf. Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, ed. Pléiade, I, 896-97; I, 
875. Say on free trade: Traité, Bk. 1, Ch. 17; cf. H. Sée, Histoire éco- 
nomique de la France, Paris, 1942, II, 85-86. 

14. D xii; Teilhac, p. 32; G. du Puynode, Etude sur les principaux éco- 
nomistes, Paris, 1868, p. 355. Another literary accomplishment of Say 
was the translation of Helen-Maria Williams: Nouveau Voyage en Suisse, 
Paris VI = 1798. 

15. Reason: Say passim, La Bruyére, ed. Servois (Hachette, 1926), p. 
119 (=LB 119); Moderns over Ancients: D 661la, 681c, 706d, LB 69; the 
shallow: A141, D 666d, 682f, 705e, 707c, 709b, LB 108, 130, 478; take 
men as they are: D 667-668, LB 402; war and duels: D 629 sq. 690, LB 
263-264, 402; poverty: A 18b, D 640, 678, LB 180, 288. Note that LB 
154 is praised in D 710e. 

16. Helvétius, De l’esprit, also Pensées et réflexions in Oeuvres com- 
plétes, Paris, 1818), IN, e.g., “La religion a fait de grands maux, et peu 
de petits biens,” p. 286; cf. note 16. Saint-Lambert, Commentaire (1798) 
with maxims close to those of Say. 

17. Cf. notes 23, 24, 38. 

18. La Rochefoucauld’s maxim 218 on hypocrisy extended to include 
prejudice in D 707d. Cf. notes 21 to 24, 33. Vauvenargues and Chamfort, 
who both preferred the classic ideal to modern semi-greatness, are too 
different from Say to have attracted him, even though Chamfort was 
closely associated with the idéologues and though Ginguené edited his 
work (1795). 

19. Candide. Cf. L. Kahn in PMLA, LXVII (1952), 886-88. 

20. D 667b, cf. 667a-c, 668b-d, 676a, 697c, 707a, T1le. 

21. D 614-615. Auger translated Isacrates (1782). 

22. D 685c-686b, 701a, 703c, 706c. 

23. D 681c referring to Art poétique, IIL 

24. D 670f referring to Fables, VI, No. 8. D 698a refers to Poor Rich- 
ard; cf. 698b. 

25. Voltaire, an apostle of progress in Olbie, later seems too cynical; 
cf. notes 19, 24, 38. Diderot rejected for stating truth must be discreet, 
and for sympathizing with Seneca, D710b. The Essai sur le régne de 
Claude et de Néron is cited. 

26. D673b. Say attacks his views on the theater, D 674a, his relations 
with Mme. de Warens, D 680, calls him a “scélérat” like Voltaire, B 27, 
but tones this down to: “One treats them like rascals” (D 703b). Note 
that Say drops a maxim, B 67b, favorable to popular education. 

27. D670c, 683c, 684b-e, 685b. 

28. B 89a; D678a. Cf. Helvétius, note 14. 

29. D705c; cf. 678a, 702c, 710c, 715. 

30. Traité, 6th ed., p. 10; cf. D663b, 664b, 677e, 681b, 708a, 721. 

31. D 735-739. D708e-f notes that music is easily tiring. The other 
arts are not mentioned, 

32. Traité, 6th ed., p. 122. 

33. D666b. D 668b (new), 694c, 700d (both revised) show the increased 
emphasis on progress, but D 686e, 715 express it also in earlier edi- 


tions. 
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34. D 686b, 691d, 692c, 693a, 695a-c, 696c, 696g, 701b, 715. 

35. D 664c refers to Pensées, ed. Brunschvicg, No. 162. 

36. General theory of employment, New York, 1935, pp. 3, 26-28, 363- 
64. Say first states the theory in the Traité (1803) I, 154. 

37. D 462 in the Say-Malthus correspondence, publ. 1820. 

38. D 689b, 705a; the latter, new in the last ed., is more adamant. 

39. 1801: see note 9. 1803: Traite, II, 427. 

40. D677c, 691c; cf. change from A 116c to D690. Voltaire, Diction- 
naire philosophique, ‘Guerre.’ Cf. E. Silberner, The problem of war in 
nineteenth century economic thought, Princeton, 1946, pp. 69-91. 

41. Increasing emphasis on action, B 112a to D 693a, on leadership, 
A 79, B 85, to D 673c, cf. 666a, on opposition to Napoleon, A 134c, B 141, 
to D 668c. D does not attack scholars as B 53b; A 2b said already of 
scholars: “Ceux-la savent penser et en méme temps ils savent agir.” 
42. Les Passions de l’ame, art.49,52. Les Principes de la philosophie, 
I, art. 42. 

43. D678b-d. B117c, saying poverty excuses crime, is omitted in D. 
Cf. stricter morality advocated through changes A 108b to B 120, A 112b 
to B 137. 

44. Discouraged by the lack of success of the Introduction to the princi- 
bles of morals and legislation (1789), Bentham left future publication to 
Dumont who brought out 12 volumes (1802-1830). See E. Helévy, The 
growth of philosophic radicalism, New York, 1928, pp. 515-21 and bibli- 
ogr. 

45. Sur le nouvel ordre judiciaire en France, Dec. 21, 1789. 

46. Traité (1803), I, 24. 

47. Art. ‘Economie politique’ in Encyclopédie progressive, Paris, 1826, 
pp. 217-304. 

48. D 717-739, dated by a letter, D 556, 559. 

49. D 662d, 665c (both new), 704d (revised), Cours complet ed. 1840, I, 
80-89. Note that D omits B 14 cited above. 

50. Diderot and the encyclopedists, London, 1897, II, 139-47. 

51. D 668b, 670e, 676f, 677b, 692c, 71le. 

92. Bentham, The limits of jurisprudence defined, ed. Everett, New 
York, 1945. On Bentham’s rationalism, cf. Halévy, pp. 499-500. Cf. D 
556, 717, 728. 

53. D 582, 586, 590, 602. 

54. Baudrillart, Manuel d’économie politique, 2nd ed., Paris, 1860, 
p. 49. Teilhac, p. 228. 

55. Benjamin Constant, Mélanges de littérature et de politique, p. 143; 
though once associated with the idéologues and the Décade, he sees no 
point in adopting utilitarianism since it offers no new solutions. 


LA CUBANIDAD POETICA CONTEMPORANEA 
Otto Olivera 


Syracuse University 


En la historia de la América espafiola las primeras décadas 
de los siglos XIX y XX inician dos grandes periodos de fermen- 
taci6n revolucionaria, caracterizados por un definido anhelo de 
independencia nacional. Con cien anos de diferencia, a la inde- 
pendencia politica y al americanismo romdantico de la centuria 
anterior corresponden, casi paralelamente, la insurgencia eco- 
ndmico-social y el americanismo neorromantico contemporda- 
neos. Y si en el pasado se habia dado sdlo un escarbar de 
superficies, en la época actual se han de buscar las raices pro- 
fundas que expliquen y orienten. A esta ultima modalidad co- 
rrespondera una literatura de introspeccidn continental en la 
que seran parte muy principal la tierra y, sobre ella, el indio, 
el blanco o el negro, segun la region o la intencion. 


En el estudio de la cultura cubana se pueden senalar tres 
grandes periodos literarios delimitados por dos momentos 
capitales de reincorporacion al pensamiento europeo. Por el 
primero, entre los siglos XVIII y XIX, llegan a Cuba el consti- 
tucionalismo francés y la lirica neosalmantina; por el segundo, 
en los comienzos del presente siglo, se inician 0 reanudan lazos 
de contacto con tendencias estéticas contempordaneas de uno y 
otro lado del Atlantico. En ambos casos la reincorporacion al 
pensamiento universal abre en Cuba etapas de revaloracion 
total, caracterizadas por un nacionalismo organizado e intenso 
sediento de cultura cosmopolita y reafirmacion islefia. 

Para las letras republicanas la poesia moderna surge tras 
la crisis y el agotamiento liricos que tienen lugar durante la 
guerra emancipadora y los primeros anos de vida indepen- 
diente. La produccién finisecular, floracidn entonces y pro- 
mesa, es flor que se malogra antes del nuevo siglo. A Julian 
del Casal, José Marti, Juana Borrero y Carlos Pio Uhrbach se 
los lleva la muerte en el transcurso de unos pocos anos; mien- 
tras que a Bonifacio Byrne, el esteta, lo destruye el patriota. 
De la que casi podemos llamar escuela de Casal sdlo queda 
para la Reptblica Federico Uhrbach, con su poesia de melan- 
célica elegancia, predominando una produccién de tendencia 
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cldsica o romantica, pero académica y anacr6énica. Aquellos 
tiempos constituyen un periodo de bajamar lirica en el que, por 
las exigencias civicas de la accién emancipadora primero, y 
después por la intervencién de los Estados Unidos y las luchas 
politicas internas, el poeta pierde contacto con la estética con- 
temporadnea o se aparta de sus tendencias renovadoras. La 
inquietud estética de la época puede simbolizarse en versos del 
propio Federico Uhrbach: 


y el dnimo interroga, si en la alta silleria 
expira lentamente la santa melodia 
o infcianse en el alma desconocidos salmos.* 


Dos afos antes, en 1905, Pedro Henriquez Urefia habia enjui- 
ciado asi la situacion islefa: 


Si la gran inactividad literaria de este momento no 
es presagio de una extincidn total de las aficiones 
poéticas, como insintan los escépticos, es de creerse 
que la poesia cubana se halla en un periodo de transi- 
cidn y que las generaciones pr6éximas traeran un cau- 
dal de ideas y formas nuevas y crearan, bajo el sol de 
la Republica, un arte definitiva y genuinamente na- 
cional. 


Como toda esta crisis civica y estética coincide con el 
triunfo del modernismo continental (1896-1905) se hace innece- 
sario sefalar que la poesia cubana permanece al margen de 
aquellos anos de exaltacién lirica. De ahi que en ella se den 
principalmente el premodernismo de José Marti y Julian del 
Casal y el postmodernismo de Regino E. Boti y José Manuel 
Poveda, es decir, el modernismo en cierne y el modernismo 
evolucionado que dejaba de serlo. 

Para Cuba esta ultima tendencia surge en la segunda década 
republicana como parte de la agitacién cultural iniciada por 
espiritus avisores e insatisfechos. Y entre 1910 y 1930, incuba- 
cidn y triunfo de las nuevas ideas, se deja una huella de fechas 
altamente significativas. En 1910 se funda la Sociedad de Con- 
ferencias’ y en 1912 la Sociedad Filomdatica, palestras ambas 
de renovacién y modernidad; en 1913 aparecen la revista Cuba 
contemporanea y la edicidn Quesada de poesias de Marti; en 
1916 se inicia la revista Social, dbrgano de las nuevas genera- 
ciones; en 1923 se crea el llamado “grupo minorista,” preocu- 
pado con la depuraci6n nacional en todos sus aspectos,*-e ins- 
pirador de la antologia La poesia moderna en Cuba (1926); en 
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1927, como publicacidn decisiva de liberacién literaria surge 
la Revista de avance; y, desde 1928, con nuevas poesias de 
Marti se reinicia el estudio de su vida y de su obra. 

Junto a esta labor de investigacion, critica y reorientacién 
—que continia hasta nuestros dfas—se desarrolla la poesia, 
abierta a todas las tendencias y teniendo como poetas repre- 
sentativos de las nuevas normas a Regino E. Boti (1878), Agus- 
tin Acosta (1886) y José Manuel Poveda (1888-1926). 

La obra inicial de estos autores, aparecida entre 1913 y 
1917, es especialmente significativa porque define tendencias y 
temas que informaran la poesia posterior. Con ella adquieren 
vigencia el vocabulario escogido y la poesia hermética, la acti- 
tud social y anti-imperialista, el tema afrocubano y la con- 
ciencia de superioridad ante la mediocridad ambiente. 

Regino E. Boti representa la expresidn osada, el predominio 
cerebral, la busqueda del misterio de las cosas y la poesia 
como consciente obra de talla, aunque posteriormente no le 
faltan sublimados acentos locales. Recuérdense aquellas pala- 
bras de ‘Yoismo’: 


Nosotros constituimos un nexo extrafo y brillantisimo 
en la historia de la humanidad; somos los operadores 
involuntarios de una gran transicidn. Nuestros afios 
son de cosmopolitismo, de tropel, de nervio, de cam- 
bio, de {mpetu, de investigacién, de arranque. Nuestra 
poesia tiene que ser rara, sincera, exquisita, fragmen- 
taria, intensa, cincelada. ° 


Agustin Acosta, en quien se observa una evolucion hacia la 
sencillez, ofrece mayor preocupacion por el misterio de la vida 
y por el tema cubano; pero su poesia de expresidn nacional se 
hard mas honda anos después en el rechinar quejoso de ‘Las 
carretas en la noche.’ 

Con José Manuel Poveda, esmero formal y sugerencia sim- 
bolista, podemos decir que se anuncia el negrismo republicano 
mds avanzado en poemas como ‘El grito abuelo’: 


Canto de la sombra, grito de la tierra, 
que provoca el vértigo de la sobredanza, 
redobla, convoca, trastorna y aterra, 
subrepticio signo, ;eh! que nos alcanza.° 


Y, al mismo tiempo, irrumpe el orgullo, el escepticismo y la 
ironia republicanos.” 

Lo que viene después es, en su expresién mejor, un ahondar 
de cauces nuevos; un avatar constante de ideales estéticos. 
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La generacién que da sus primeros frutos después de la 
primera guerra mundial se caracteriza por su actitud intros- 
pectiva y metaffsica, por su conciencia formal. El resultado 
frecuente es la concentraci6n subjetiva, la ironia y el cinismo 
ante la mediocridad o la corrupcién ambientes. Todo en con- 
tenido trabajado que evoluciona hacia la sencillez de Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez y Juan Ramon Jiménez; o hacia el descoyun- 
tamiento vanguardista. Con esta generacién la poesia de sen- 
tido cubano y social se agudiza.” Es entonces cuando el poeta 
despierta a la tragedia econdmica islefia del caflaveral. Acosta 
escribe su mencionado poema ‘Las carretas en la noche’ (1926), 
y Felipe Pichardo Moya ‘El poema de los cafiaverales’ (1926), 
de mas amplia perspectiva. No obstante, estos dos poetas, que 
advierten el conflicto econdmico de la situaciédn cubana, en su 
expresiOn defensiva estan todavia dentro de la drbita imprac- 
tica y rubendariana del canto ‘A Roosevelt.’? También se deja 
ver la ironifa en que se arropa la desilusidn nativa, ante la des- 
composicioén nacional: 


Carlos, mi amigo Carlos, 

hoy hace varios anos que te has muerto. 

(Mi coraz6n se encoge 

ante la persistencia tenaz de tu recuerdo.) 

Tu no has muerto del tifus ni de la meningitis, 
como dicen los médicos: 

tii te has muerto de asco, de imposible 0 de tedio.”° 


Y en los afios siguientes se expresara, como al nacer la Re- 
publica, la repulsa ante la ingerencia extrafa: 


Invierno tropical, indeciso y mediocre, 
adulterado como todo 
io que nos llega del Norte.” 


El resultado estético de semejante actitud fué el aparta- 
miento de ciertos grupos literarios de la realidad nacional in- 
mediata, en busqueda de una cubanidad poética mds real por 
mas honda. En ese sentido la expresi6n inicial de mayor tras- 
cendencia se debi6 a la Revista de avance (1927-1930), cuyos 
postulados se reflejan, en 1927, en las lineas iniciales de su 
‘Directrices’ (Abril 15, pdg. 41) y dos afios mds tarde bajo el 
epigrafe de “Cubanidad”: 


El provinciano — el provinciano mental, natural- 
mente — cree que toda la belleza esta encerrada en la 
idea que el tiene de las cosas...Le parece asi que 
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hacer arte nacional consiste sélo en reflejar nuestra 
manigua o pintar nuestros tipos y costumbres...No 
sabe...que hay otra forma de nacionalismo que no 
consiste en limitarnos dentro de un circulo sino en 
hacernos capaces de percibir las mas altas, fuertes y 
nuevas manifestaciones de la actividad ideolégica o 
artistica del mundo. Y esto sin desdefar, natural- 
mente, la genuina obra de arte inspirada en nuestras 
propias raices... (Julio 1929, pag. 193). 


Es esta tendencia la que llega por encadenamientos sucesi- 
vos a grupos atin contemporaneos como el nacido con la revista 
Espuela de plata (1939), cuya postura intelectual se explicaria 
no hace mucho como 


el ensimismamiento creador de una generacion desin- 
teresada de la comedia politica postmachadista y em- 
penada no tanto en “avanzar” como en sumergirse en 
busca de los “origenes” (oscuros e inalcanzables, 
como son siempre los fundamentos vitales iltimos) de 
nuestra sensibilidad creadora.” 


Antes y después, al margen de todo esto y también concén- 
trico a ello, han alentado igualmente otras manifestaciones a 
veces mas evidentes y no tan nuevas de cubanidad. Los temas 
de sentido local tan cultivados durante el siglo anterior man- 
tienen una vigencia sorprendente durante la Republica, y su in- 
dudable acento criollo difiere sdlo en una mayor elegancia, 
concision y profundidad. El paisajismo, por ejemplo, pierde su 
hojarasca decimonona, y si bien conserva senales de la tenden- 
cia enumerativa en suS mejores ejemplos ofrece un indudable 
forcejeo por mantenerse dentro de las normas heredianas: 


Realidad de fuego en frio, 
quiébrase el sol en cristales 
al caer en desiguales 

luces sobre el claro rio. 
Multiplicase el desvio 

del fuego solar, y bana 

verde los campos de cana 

y jobos de cafetal. 

Luego vuelve a su cristal 

y en los giiines se enmarafa.”® 


Como aguda manifestaci6n nativista un aspecto significativo 
de la tendencia serd — lo era ya en el siglo XIX — la nova de hu- 
manidad patética tras el paisaje exuberante: 
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bajo el terral, los cafiaverales que se inclinan 
mienten mares fantasticos, que el camino fragmenta. 
Y ni una palma en torno... (; Heredia sentiria 
la cruel melancolia de sus palmas natales!)'* 


Hasta se continia, en ciertos casos tras la huella de Juan 
Crist6ébal Ndpoles Fajardo, la tendencia criollista y guajira. 
Desde los comienzos del siglo poetas como Manuel Serafin 
Pichardo cultivaban en gran medida la tradicién colonial en 
composiciones como ‘El gallo’ y ‘Soy cubano,’ que unen a su 
tema local estructura y acento cldsicos. Y bien esta aqui el 
decir que en los criollos versos de la décima se ha seguido 
vertiendo poesia muy moderna y elegante, no siempre de ento- 
nacién campesina.*° 

Con resonancia mayor dentro y fuera del pais la llamada 
poesia afrocubana, o mulata, continud como en un eco ritmico y 
depurado de siglos los motivos tipicos del género, si bien en- 
riquecidos con el dramdatico contenido socio-racial de la era 
republicana: 


En esta tierra mulata 

de africano y espanol 
(Santa Barbara de un lado, 
del otro lado, Chango)... 


No sé por qué piensas tu, 
soldado, que te odio yo, 
si somos la misma cosa, 
yo, 


Paes} 
t 


La poesia negra de exteriores, simple visi6n turistica de 
poeta, seguirad escribiéndose en nuestro siglo como en el ante- 
rior; pero es la de sentimiento e interpretacién racial la que 
ofrecera tonalidades exclusivamente modernas. 

Todas estas tendencias, la mayoria de tradicional cubanidad, 
de acuerdo con las normas estéticas predominantes acusan la 
presencia de una poesia de bien cernida expresidn que lleva lo 
cubano como fina hebra.’’ Y aunque mas alla de sefialar temas 
o destacar actitudes toda generalizacién al respecto sea harto 
peligrosa creemos ldgico considerar como sentimiento nacional 
predominante en la Reptblica, la desilusién 0, al menos, la in- 
conformidad. Véase con que delicado acierto de dolida evoca- 
cidn lo expresa Eliseo Diego: 
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Tendra que ver 

cOmo mi padre lo decia: 
la Republica. 

En el tranvia amarillo: 
la Republica, era, 

lleno el pecho, como 
decir la suave, 

amplia, sagrada 

mujer que le di6 hijos. 


Yo, que no sé 
decirlo: la Reptblica.*® 


Cualquiera la actitud personal o el grupo literario, la poesia 
cubana del siglo en una forma u otra ha intentado expresar —o 
no ha podido evadir — los temas y las angustias patrias. Pun- 
zantes realidades cruzan, como desgarrones intimos, por gran 
parte de la produccion islefia. Hasta cuando se soslayan pare- 
cen estar alli en ausencia, y no pocas veces tras el signo en si 
consolador de la inconformidad se alza la fldmula inexhausta de 
la espera. 


1. ‘Para unas voces,’ Ovo, La Habana, 1907, pag. 44. 

2. Ensayos criticos, La Habana, 1905, pag. 41. Cinco o seis afios des- 
pués de publicado este libro el poeta José Manuel Poveda dirfa: “Cuba 
desconoce absolutamente la poderosa evoluci6n que se ha operado en las 
letras castellanas durante las tiltimas décadas.” (Proemios de cenaculo, 
La Habana, 1948, pag. 49.) 

3. Véase el folleto de Max Henriquez Urefia La Sociedad de Conferen- 
cias de la Habana y su época, La Habana, 1954. 

4, Puede verse la muy significativa ‘Declaracién del Grupo Minorista’ 
en Repertorio americano, XV, 5 (1927), 72 y 77. La ‘Declaraci6n’ habia 
aparecido antes en Social. 

5. Avabescos mentales, Barcelona, 1913, pag. 49. 

6. Versos precursores, Manzanillo, 1917, pag. 184. 

7. ‘Versos precursores,’ ‘A la manera del autor,’ ‘El noble cinismo,’ 
‘El trapo heroico,’ etc. 

8. Como parte de este hervor de época e inmediatamente después, 
entre 1927 y 1932, Regino Pedroso y Manuel Navarro Luna van a defi- 
nirse como los poetas mds representativos de la tendencia social y pro- 


letaria. 
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9. En las carretas de Acosta no hay mas que un rechinar de cubanas 
razones. Esta actitud se advierte mejor en ‘La sombra del caudillo,’ 
donde ante el peligro de la dominacién extranjera se pide a los héroes 
muertos: 


poned invencibles obstaculos 
de lluvias, de soles, de himnos 
de vientos, de espadas... 


(La zafra, La Habana, 1926, pag. 125). En el caso de Pichardo Moya 
la atraccion de Dario es casi calco: 


Yo os amo. IY porque alzais al cielo vuestras lanzas, 
porque sois verdes, porque habldis en espafol, 

os dedico este canto de vida y esperanzas, 

a pesar de Monroe, bajo mi claro sol! 

; Ya que vuestra riqueza nos atrae miradas 
ambiciosas, que vele tal riqueza por nos! 
;Canaverales! jLanzas sobre Cuba clavadas: 

Velad, y en vuestra brisa rogad por ella a Dios! 


(En Félix Lizaso, La poesia moderna en Cuba, Madrid, 1926, pag. 292.) 
10. José Tallet, ‘Elegia diferente,’ La semilla estéril, La Habana, 1951, 
pag. 59. 

11. Angel I. Augier, ‘Invierno tropical,’ en La poesia cubana en 1936, 
La Habana, 1937, pag. 16. 

12. Cintio Vitier, Cincuenta anos de poesia cubana (1902-1952), La Ha- 
bana, 1952, pag. 4. 

13. Eugenio Florit, ‘Campo,’ Poema mio (1920-1944), México, 1947, 
pag. 89. 

14. Rafael Esténger, ‘Corte de cafia,’ en C. Vitier, Cincuenta anos de 
poesia cubana, pag. 135. 

15. La han utilizado, entre otros, A. Acosta, E. Florit, E. Ballagas, S. 
Feij6o. C. Vitier y R. Fernandez Retamar. 

16. Nicolas Guillén, ‘Cancidn del bongo’ y ‘No sé por qué piensas ti,’ 
Songoro cosongo y otros poemas, La Habana, 1942, pags. 18 y 79. 

17. Entre las modalidades menores de la cubania poética no incluidas 
en este trabajo se podrian citar las basadas en la descripcién urbana y 
el tema religioso. La primera tuvo varios cultivadores en las primeras 
décadas de la Republica, siendo Federico de Ibarzabal uno de los mas 
destacados. Entre los poetas jdvenes le ha prestado nueva vitalidad y 
sentido Eliseo Diego. Dentro del renacimiento contemporaneo de la 
poesia religiosa se ha distinguido especialmente Emilio Ballagas por su 
acento isleno. 


18. ‘El sitio en que tan bien se esta,’ en C. Vitier, Diez poetas cubanos 
(1937-1947), La Habana, 1948, pags. 159-60. 


THE ENIGMA OF ARVERS 
Richard L. Shoemaker 
Wake Forest College 


In the year 1906, Les Annales romantiques raised a sub- 
scription to finance a commemorative plaque for the birthplace 
of the poet Alexis- Félix Arvers. It was dedicated in an impres- 
sive ceremony on Sunday, July 22, the day preceding the cen- 
tennial of his birth. Attended by many notables, with music 
played by the band of the 102nd infantry regiment, the affair 
was presided over by M. Etienne Port, chef de cabinet du Mi- 
nistre de l’instruction publique. In his address for this oc- 
casion, the latter said: “Son oeuvre, en somme, est courte..., 
mais dans cette oeuvre légére de poids, il y a plus que des 
promesses et d’heureuses rencontres. Les beaux vers y abon- 
dent. Ce n’est pas seulement un poéte visité par la grace d’un 
grand amour, dont le nom est rappelé par cette plaque au pas- 
sant oublieux, c’est encore un trés bon ouvrier en vers, un 
artiste de qualité, qui mérita l’étre—une heure —visité de 
génie.”* 

Arvers’ birthplace is on the Ile Saint-Louis, at the corner 
of the quai d’Orléans and the present rue Budé (until 1867, rue 
Guillaume). This 18th-century dwelling, with its tall windows 
and a graceful wrought-iron balcony, looks out over the Seine 
between the Pont de la Tournelle and the Pont Saint-Louis. The 
author is portrayed in bas-relief on the bronze plaque which is 
affixed between two of the barred windows below the balcony. 
He is shown Seated at his writing table with pen in hand, appar- 
ently in the act of composing his most famous work, for the 
lower corners of the plaque are two simulated props in the 
form of shields, each bearing half of the first verse of the son- 
net: 


Mon 4me a son secret, ma vie a son mystére: 
Un amour éternel en un moment con¢u. 

Le mal est sans espoir, aussi j’ai da le taire, 
Et celle qui l’a fait n’en a jamais rien su. 


Hélas! j’aurai passé prés d’elle inaperg¢u, 
Toujours 4 ses cétés, et pourtant solitaire; 

Et j’aurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la terre, 
N’osant rien demander et n’ayant rien recu. 
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Pour elle, quoique Dieu l’ait faite douce et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin, distraite, et sans entendre 
Ce murmure d’amour élevé sur ses pas; 


A l’austére devoir pieusement fidéle, 
Elle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle: 
“Quelle est donc cette femme?” et ne comprendra pas. 


This poem, which appeared in 1833 in Arvers’ collection 
Mes Heures perdues, has often been called the most beautiful 
sonnet in the French language. Théodore de Banville described 
it as “cette fleur délicate et précieuse que rien ne peut faner, 
le rare, l’inimitable, le délicieux sonnet que caressent les lar- 
mes de la rosée et les baisers de la lumiére vermeille, celui 
que les amants appelleront 4 jamais: Le Sonnet d’Arvers.”” 
Léon Séché, who was also one of the speakers for the centennial, 
read the poem aloud and then asked his audience: “En connais- 
Sez-vous un autre [sonnet] qui s’ouvre sur un coup d’archet plus 
poignant, qui, du premier quatrain au dernier tercet, communi- 
que plus d’émotion par des moyens plus simples, ou, ce qui est 
la méme chose, par des mots moins rares, et qui se ferme sur 
un point d’interrogation plus douloureux? Pour ma part, je ne 
vois que les Meditations de Lamartine — et le sonnet d’Arvers 
n’est-il pas une Meditation en raccourci? — qui laissent a l’es- 
prit cette impression de tristesse amoureuse. Mais dans le 
recueil de Lamartine, il y a dix pieces de la méme tonalité, du 
méme accent, tandis que dans celui d’Arvers, ce sonnet est com- 
me perdu et demeure sans echo—ce qui le rend plus énigmati- 
que encore.”* The poem is included in many anthologies, has in- 
spired numerous parodies, and has been translated into several 
languages; but the poet has sunk into oblivion. Blaze de Bury 
described the situation aptly when he wrote: “Tout le monde sait 
par coeur le sonnet d’Arvers et personne ne connait Arvers.™ 

Therein lies the enigma. It is strange that the author of a 
poem so widely acclaimed should be generally overlooked by 
literary historians. It is stranger still, however, that a poet 
whose early work heralded such a promising future should re- 
nounce poetry when he was not yet even thirty years old. We 
shall attempt, therefore, to trace the principal events of Arver’s 
life and, in so doing, to determine the causes of his poetic apos- 
tasy. 

Although there is no abundance of factual material about his 
early life, even less has been known of the later period. Jules 
Janin, for example, apparently believed that Arvers died even 
before his sonnet was published. In his eulogy of the poem, he 
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lamented the poet’s untimely death, before he had had an op- 
portunity to fulfill the promise of his youth. “Cette langue est 
belle, cette passion est vraie, il faut y croire,” he wrote; “l’au- 
teur de ce sonnet sans défaut est mort 4 vingt-cing ans, au 
moment ot il allait prendre sa place au soleil.”° As a matter 
of fact, Félix Arvers lived until 1850, but we may well agree, in 
a figurative sense, that the poet died much earlier. 

His parents were married in 1794 and had lived in Saint- 
Julien-du-Sault until they came to make their home in the cap- 
ital about two years before the birth of their son. Pierre-Guil- 
laume-Thérése Arvers was a native of Touraine, where his 
family lived in Chatellerault, near Poitiers. His wife, the 
former Jeanne Vérien, was born in the village of Cézy, in Bur- 
gundy, where her father was a cabinetmaker andalso the mayor. 
Upon settling in Paris, Pierre Arvers resumed his occupation 
as a wholesaler of wines. The business soon prospered as a 
result of his industry and experience until it became a highly 
profitable enterprise. Many material advantages were thus 
made available to his son, who also received the undivided at- 
tention which parents often give an only child. It is quite natu- 
ral that Félix was somewhat spoiled and headstrong, and it is 
not surprising that he developed into a social dandy in his early 
twenties. While he was still a small child, he began his educa- 
tion under the guidance of his father. When he was old enough 
to attend school, he was sent to the institution Guillet, but he 
remained there only one year. He transferred to the Massin 
school and finally progressed to the lycée Charlemagne where 
he made an outstanding record. This slender boy with brown 
hair anda pale, attractive face was a brilliant student. In the 
competition of 1824 among the schools of Paris and Versailles, 
he earned the first prize in French composition and the prix 
d’honneur in Latin. 

In 1819, while Félix was in the midst of his studies, his 
father finally reached a decision in a matter which had troubled 
him for some time. After fifteen years of flourishing business, 
he had acquired a small fortune and no longer needed to work 
so hard. Also, the noise and activity of the city were becoming 
more and more unbearable as he grew older. He longed to re- 
turn to his favorite countryside around Joigny, but he hesitated 
to deprive his son of the educational advantages of Paris. At 
last he and his wife decided to leave Félix to complete his 
schooling. In case of necessity, he could call upon the Mouchet 
family for advice or aid. The daughter, Adéle, was a close 
friend of Mme Arvers and almost an older sister to Félix. Un- 
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happily, Pierre Arvers did not have long to live in retirement. 
He died November 23, 1823, at the age of fifty-nine, only four 
years after he had retired to Cézy. 

In accordance with the cherished ambition of his parents, 
Félix Arvers was destined for a career in law. After passing 
the examinations for the baccalauréat-és-lettres at the Sor- 
bonne August 9, 1825, he matriculated three months later in the 
school of law. He was living at that time on the rue Saint-Louis 
with his mother, who had returned from Cézy after her hus- 
band’s death. In August 1827 he received the degree of bache- 
lier en droit and one year later he took his first examination 
toward the licence, but that was the end of his studies in the 
university. 

The tide of Romanticism was still rising and the talent of 
Arvers was devoted for the next few years almost entirely to 
poetry. In the words of Blaze de Bury, “les nouveaux courans 
l’emportérent au tourbillon qui le prit, le secoua, puis l’en- 
gloutit.”° It is true that by 1830 he had become sixth clerk in 
the law office of M€ Guyet-Desfontaines, on the recommendation 
of his friend Adéle, then Mme Desmalter. However, this occu- 
pation can scarcely be considered a deterrent to his poetic en- 
deavors. “En ce temps-la,” wrote Léon Séché, “les études de 
notaire et d’avoué n’étaient pas rares 4 Paris ow les clercs 
s’occupaient plus de littérature que de droit.... On y dansait, 
on y faisait de la musique, on y disait des vers, et les clercs de 
étude étaient de toutes les fétes.”” M©& Guyet-Desfontaines had 
married the widow Chassériau, daughter of Amaury Duval, and 
it was her influence which led to the establishment of a weekly 
académie or salon. Although overshadowed by the famous 
étude -salon of M® Fortuné Delavigne, it was by no means unim- 
portant. It became a secondary meeting place for many of the 
writers who frequented the Arsenal. 

Thus it is not surprising to find Arvers admitted into the 
literary group of Charles Nodier, where he was introduced by 
Victor Hugo’s brother-in-law, Paul Foucher. He spent many a 
pleasant evening inthe company of the Hugos, Alexandre Dumas, 
Sophie and Delphine Gay, Prosper Mérimée, and Alfred de Mus- 
set. Ordinarily Nodier received guests in his wife’s sitting 
room or in the dining room for dinner and conversation. The 
elegant Louis XV drawing room was opened only on Sunday and 
everyone looked forward all week to that festive occasion. At 
eight o’clock Nodier would rise from his chair, stand with his 
back to the fireplace, and launch the program of the evening. 
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Sometimes he told a humorous tale or one of his fantastic sto- 
ries, but often there would be a spirited literary discussion in- 
stead. At ten o’clock the room was cleared for dancing and 
Marie Nodier took her place at the piano in the alcove. Her 
father retired to a card table with his close friends and the 
party often lasted well into the night. 

Arvers’ attendance soon became quite regular, especially at 
these Sunday gatherings. He enjoyed Nodier’s causeries and 
the discussions of literature. He felt at ease with Mme Nodier, 
because she received everyone with the same smiling grace, 
whatever might be his social standing or literary accomplish- 
ment. The most powerful attraction, however, was neither of 
these. It was Marie Nodier who kept him enthralled as she 
played and sang. He fell in love with his host’s daughter — 
hopelessly, because she was already betrothed to her future 
husband, M. Mennessier. 

We know now that he wrote his famous sonnet for her, but 
this problem of the inspiration remained unsolved for half a 
century. Some thought that the poem was written for a nun who 
nursed Arvers through an illness and who came in later years 
to place flowers on his grave. Others argued mainly whether it 
was addressed to Marie Nodier or to the wife of Victor Hugo. 
The solution has been credited.to Adolphe Racot of the Gazette 
de France who visited Marie Mennessier in her home at Fon- 
tenay-aux-Roses in April 1886.° There she showed him her al- 
bum containing the original of the sonnet in Arvers’ handwriting 
and with his signature. It is not dated, but it must have been 
written between 1829 and 1833, for it appears in the album a- 
mong other entries of that period. Besides, Arvers could 
hardly have known Marie Nodier before 1829, and the poem was 
published in 1833. This visit provided the answer to still an- 
other disputed question. The fame of the sonnet was so great 
that some had doubted Arvers’ claim to authorship. Those who 
believed the inspiration to have come from Adéle Hugo even 
went so far as to suspect Sainte-Beuve as the author. In his 
own criticism, however, the latter did not hint at such a possi- 
bility: “Il [Arvers] a éprouvé une fois un sentiment vrai, déli- 
cat, profond, et il ’'a exprimé dans un sonnet adorable... C’est 
un sonnet tendre et chaste: un souffle de Pétrarque y a passé.” 

In spite of his auspicious beginning and the enduring fame of 
this sonnet, Félix Arvers did not remain long in the ranks of the 
poets. It must have been a combination of several circum- 
stances which influenced him to leave his poetry for the theater. 
He had come from the lycée with laurels earned in a classical 
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and literary curriculum. Described as “le plus illustre des ca- 
marades de Musset,”° he was accepted as an equal in a cénacle 
from which a number of masters of French literature were 
soon to emerge. His better poetry shows the influence of Hugo 
and Lamartine, especially of the latter, and yet he is related 
more closely to Classicism than to Romanticism. His alexan- 
drine verse, almost untouched by emjambement, resembles that 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. His work is more noteworthy 
for purity of form and style than for color and originality. No 
doubt these characteristics help to explain the small success of 
his volume which was published in the midst of the Romantic 
surge. Arvers began to feel that he was less endowed with tal- 
ent, or at least that he was less fortunate with the critics. The 
reception of Mes Heures perdues was somewhat disappointing 
when compared to the successes of Alfred de Musset and others. 
He and Musset had been rather friendly and had both enjoyed 
the company of Marie Nodier, but their association was soon 
strained by the disparity of their poetic accomplishments. Be- 
sides the matter of popularity, he had also to consider his fi- 
nancial security. There seemed to be promise of a more re- 
warding future in writing even light pieces for the stage than in 
remaining a lawyer’s clerk while composing poetry which would 
surely be overshadowed. Finally, he was not exactly a new- 
comer to the drama. Even before the publication of Mes Heures 
perdues, he had considered writing for the theater. This vol- 
ume contained two plays in verse: La Mort de Francois I, an 
historical play, and a comedy entitled Plus de peur que de mal. 
The former, in spite of its good dramatic style, was never per- 
formed because of several rather shocking episodes. The pub- 
lic was likewise never to see the comedy, although it is probably 
better than some of his later works which did come to the stage. 

This excerpt from a letter from his friend Alfred Tattet 
makes it clear that Arvers was well-disposed toward the thea- 
ter by October 21, 1831: 


Tu as bien raison de songer a la scéne, mon cher ami. 
Bien souvent, tu le sais, je t’en ai parlé. C’est une 
grande et belle carriére que tuas la devant toi. Elle 
peut réaliser tous tes réves de bonheur et de fortune. 
Tu auras l’actrice qui jouera ton réle, si elle est jolie. 
Tu toucheras de l’argent, si ton drame réussit, ce qui 
est certain. Te voila en perspective deux choses fort 
agréables assurément. Je ne parle point de la gloire, 
mot creux quand il n’y a pas d’argent avec, mais qui 
cependant chatouille assez agréablement l’amour pro- 
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pre... Voila ta vie, 4 toi, garcon spirituel s’il en fut: 
il faut nous faire rire, mais il faut te faire bien payer.’ 


On November 30, 1835, Arvers presented a two-act comé- 
die-vaudeville at the Gymnase in collaboration with Paul Fou- 
cher and Alfred Bayard. This date marks his début as a vaude- 
villiste and his renunciation of any further ambitions as a poet. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this change caused him 
to lose prestige in Parisian society. On the contrary, his new 
associations did much to improve his position and his fame in- 
creased among his contemporaries as he became better known 
in the theater. He remained a member of the Tout-Paris lit- 
téraive of his time. 

Although by 1836 he had advanced to the position of second 
clerk, he submitted his resignation on March 1 of that year. M® 
Guyet-Desfontaines had just retired from the practice of law 
and a M© Poumet took over his office. Probably Arvers found 
that the writing of plays required more than his hours of lei- 
sure, and possibly M© Poumet was not a patron of the arts as 
his predecessor had been. 

Having abandoned not only poetry, but now the law as well, 
he embarked in earnest on his new career. Two weeks after 
his resignation, he presented Les Deux Maitresses, a one-act 
play which had an immediate success. The public applauded 
wildly and the critics were lavish with their praise. Later in 
the same year, Bayard introduced him to Eugéne Scribe with 
whom he collaborated on a one-act proverbe of manners en- 
titled Les Dames patronnesses, ou a quelque-chose malheur est 
bon. It was performed February 15, 1837, at the Gymnase. 
Then Arvers rejoined Paul Foucher to produce a drame -vaude - 
ville in two acts: Delphine, ou Heureux aprés moi. On October 
5, 1837, he presented Rose et Blanche, a one-act vaudeville 
which was poorly received. It was not long after this, however, 
that he met Ernest d’Avrecourt and formed with him a success- 
ful, long-lasting partnership. The latter’s son has left us some 
of his own memories of Félix Arvers: “Je revois encore le 
fidéle collaborateur de mon pére, tel qu’il était peu de temps 
avant sa mort, la démarche déja un peu alanguie par la maladie, 
mais sa belle téte brune toujours expressive, avec je ne sais 
quelle mélancolie traversée par l’ironie de ses yeux vifs et 
légérement railleurs. Je retrouve ses mouvements élégants, 
sa politesse raffinée, sa mise un peu recherchée...a la mode 
des lions de l’époque.”’” At last, recommended by Scribe, Bay- 
ard, and Foucher, Arvers obtained his brevet de capacité which 
enabled him to write for the Comédie-Frangaise. He presented 
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La Course au clochey there in 1839, the same year that his 
Beau Martial was performed at the Folies-Dramatiques. Alone 
or in collaboration, he wrote seventeen plays which were per- 
formed. Ernest d’Avrecourt compiled a list of these plays with 
a notation of the reception of each. He rated them succes, 
demi-succés, or chute; and it must be admitted that the first 
group contains more titles than either of the others. Neverthe- 
less, despite this measure of success in the theater, it has been 
the opinion of the majority that the poet Arvers was wasting his 
talent. As an example, take the unequivocal .criticism of Louis 
Aigoin: “Il est regrettable qu’Arvers, au lieu de poursuivre ses 
heureux débuts poétiques, se soit brusquement adonné 4a la lit- 
térature thédtrale, délaissant les salons pour les coulisses... 
Si toutes ces piéces ont aidé l’auteur a vivre, de 1835 a 1850, 
elles n’étaient pas destinées a4 lui survivre...Les poésies 
d’Arvers sont de beaucoup supérieures 4 son thé4tre; elles 
méritent de ne point tomber dans l’oubli... Elles se distinguent, 
en général, par la pureté et la clarté du style, la richesse des 
rimes, la fécondité de l’imagination, le mordant de l’ironie, et 
souvent aussi par 1’élévation des sentiments.” *° 

As Alfred Tattet had predicted, he even had a rather serious 
affair with one of his actresses, Virginie Déjazet. Another 
sonnet, which is found in his Poésies (edited by Abel d’Avre- 
court in 1900), seems indeed to owe its inspiration to her: 


A quoi bon te cacher l’amour involontaire 

Qui sur mon front réveur a creusé chaque pli? 
Pourquoi ne pas te dire a la fin ce mystére 

Que mon coeur dérobait dans son dernier repli? 


Ainsi qu’un vase d’or de diamans rempli, 
Dieu voulait te marquer d’un double caractére, 
Et réunir en toi ce qui plaft sur la terre, 
La splendeur du talent dans un corps accompli. 


Eh! qui peut empécher qu’égarée et surprise 
Entre ces deux écueils ma raison ne se brise! 
Attaqué sans merci par un double cété, 


Il faut que malgré moi mon repos y périsse. 
Tu serais sans beauté, que j’aimerais l’actrice; 
Tu serais sans talent, j’aimerais ta beauté. 


Virginie must have occupied his thoughts to the exclusion of all 
literary production for apparently he wrote nothing from July 
1839 to September 1841. During the last six weeks of this peri- 
od, probably as the result of a quarrel with the fickle actress, 
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he made a solitary tour of northern Italy. He kept a journal of 
his leisurely travels, including a detailed account of even the 
smallest expenses. Having visited Turin, Milan, Verona, Padua, 
and Venice, he returned through Geneva to Joigny, where his 
mother met him September 8. 

Félix Arvers did not marry. To judge from his portrait and 
from the accounts of his contemporaries, he was fairly good- 
looking and did not lack the social graces. Certainly he had no 
aversion to female companionship. Sometime following his the- 
atrical début he ceased to share his mother’s lodging and rented 
a small apartment where his behavior might be less inhibited. 
Perhaps he did not choose to commit himself to matrimony, but 
there are several other possible reasons why he remained a 
bachelor. The first is based on a rumor that the young lady 
whom he intended to marry died when Arvers was only nineteen. 
The second, better substantiated, is that Marie Nodier was al- 
ready promised in marriage when he met her and fell in love. 
Finally, he was very devoted to his widowed mother, who would 
scarcely have welcomed a permanent rival for her son’s affec- 
tion. Even after he moved to an apartment of his own, he visi- 
ted her each morning and evening until her death November 23, 
1845. This seems to have been the most grievous blow of his 
life — one from which he never recovered and which left him 
little enthusiasm for living. 

Following his affair with Virginie Déjazet, it appears that 
Arvers spent much of his time in dissipation. There is general 
agreement on this point which Philibert Audebrand recalled in 
his memoirs: “Ce que nous savons personnellement, c’est que, 
de 1840 a 1849, presque 4 la veille de sa mort, l’auteur du Son- 
net s’était établi presque 4 demeure au café de la Porte-Saint- 
Martin...Il y passait tout le temps 4 jouer au billard et a vider 
des bocks.”"* 

Of course this way of living could avail little toward improv- 
ing his health which had never been robust and which was fur- 
ther debilitated by his excesses since embarking on a theatrical 
career. His health began indeed to fail after 1845. His exist- 
ence became more and more sedentary and he rarely saw any- 
one except Ernest d’Avrecourt. He suffered from a disease 
which most writers have called “une maladie de la moelle épi- 
niére.” It was apparently a form of locomotor ataxia, induced 
by an earlier attack of syphilis. Auguste Cabanés recorded that 
Arvers “n’était plus sur la fin de sa vie... que l’ombre de lui- 
méme; il trafnait une existence’ misérable, accablé de souf- 
frances et d’infirmités.”’° His condition grew worse rapidly 
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during the summer of 1850 and the solitude of his garconniere 
became extremely depressing. His physician, a Dr. Dicharry, 
agreed to his request to enter a nursing home and arranged 
accommodations for him in Melun. After putting his affairs in 
order, Arvers left Paris early in September. Instead of show- 
ing improvement, however, his health failed steadily. He re- 
turned to the city October 25 and entered the Maison municipale 
de santé. There he died about two weeks later, November 10, 
1850, alone except for his old servant who had attended him. 
He was buried beside his parents in the cemetery of Cézy. On 
his tombstone may be found two verses from Mes Heures per- 
dues; 


Que 1’on m’ignore et que la terre 
Ne sache de moi que mes chants. 


This final wish has been realized only too well, but perhaps 
it is not really to the detriment of Félix Arvers. At least he 
has been remembered for his most worthy achievement. In the 
words of Albéric Cahuet, written for the centennial of the son- 
net itself; “Commémorons le centenaire non point d’une épo- 
que, ni. d’un personnage, ni d’une conquéte, ni d’une révolution, 
mais d’un sonnet, eh oui, simplement d’un sonnet—un sonnet 
qui a déja vécu cent ans et qui vivra sans doute encore des sié- 
cles, l’ange et le prince des sonnets d’amour: le sonnet d’Ar- 
vers.”° 
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VILLON’S TESTAMENT AND THE ‘BALLADE 
POUR SERVIR DE CONCLUSION’ 


Helmer Lang 
Lund University, Sweden 


Almost every Villon scholar now reasons from an hypo- 
thetical point of view on the subject of his study toward a par- 
ticular point. It may, then, be permissible to advance a state- 
ment of the basic viewpoint of this paper. Villon has been made 
a thoughtless joker who has scattered his burlesque poems 
around him in transports of joy, or a sinner who makes imme- 
diate confession of his sins and agony; in the combination of 
these poles of feeling many have seen his true character: ‘Je 
ris en pleurs.”* Italo Siciliano has kept the two characteristics 
apart chronologically and ascribes the attitude of “le bon fol- 
fastre” to Villon’s youth, whereas the sufferings of “le povre 
Villon” are for the most part considered to have been typical of 
the time following a supposed conversion (religious or not), 
which is assumed to have occured some time after 1462. 

For my part, I proceed from what seems to be a fact. Vil- 
lon’s poems are of two kinds: those which were designed for the 
entertainment of a merry circle of friends and those in which 
Villon uses his poetic faculty to gain an advantage or to show 
his gratitude. The great poet could produce a short burlesque 
poem as influenced by a sudden intoxication, e. g., a “quatrain,” 
some “huitains,” but the great serious poems all have a certain 
aim and are bound up witha concrete situation. This is partic- 
ularly true of his bulky poems, le Lais and le Testament. Vil- 
lon, of whom we know at all events that he took life as it came 
and lived it intensely and hungrily, certainly had no time for so 
serious and so great undertakings as to compose these poems 
merely in order to amuse his friends. We know how it was with 
le Lais. Villon shows himself to us at the close of the year 
1456: we see him sitting in a low garret, by the miserable light 
of a taper, writing his Lais —the Petit Testament as it was 
called later. Although Villon himself repudiates the title in the 
(Grand) Testament (str. LXXV),* it was a sort of testament, the 
embryo of his masterpiece. 

What was it which, on this Christmas Eve of 1456, had given 
the twenty-five year old poet the idea of writing a testament 
which, for all its levity, leads nevertheless to the thought of 
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death? He himself explains that the sorrows of love have made 
him want to leave Paris, and he paints, ina most moving way, 
his despair and disillusionment, and the torments which the 
beloved inflicts upon him: 


Pour obvier a ces dangiers, 

Mon mieulx est, ce croy, de fouir. 

Adieu! Je m’en vois a Angiers: 

Puis qu’el ne me veult impartir 

Sa grace, il me convient partir. 
(L., vv. 41-45) 


In point of fact, all this is a beautiful lie. The sad fact? was 
that at about this time, Villon, together with some others — 
among them Tabarie and Cayeux, —broke into the treasury of 
the Collége de Navarre, and with their rich plunder procured 
themselves days of gladness. Le Lais, therefore, constitutes 
an attempt, possibly produced shortly after the theft, to make 
up a moral alibi.* Villon felt — presumably first when he and 
Tabarie were reported as participants in the theft —that the air 
was getting a little warm and fled from Paris. 

All the “legs,” the memories he bequeaths, are fictitious, 
but nevertheless there are facts in the poem. When he bequeaths 
his reputation to Guillaume de Villon, his fundamental aim is 
presumably to represent himself to his deluded patron as being 
stricken with remorse, just as when he bequeaths his heart, 
mounted like a jewel, to his cruel beloved, he represents him- 
self as plagued with the torments of love. It is worth remem- 
bering that Villon can never quite pass up a humorism, even 
when he wishes to evoke compassion and sympathy. But the 
poem ends seriously and consistently with the sad information 
that all he owns is a copper coin which will soon be spent: 


Et n’a mais qu’ung peu de billon 
Qui sera tantost a fin mis. 
(L., vv. 319-20) 


The ending of the poem does not, therefore, establish the picture 
of a sacrilegious thief, but rather that of a poor and disillu- 
sioned young man who is to be pitied. 


* OK OK OK OK KK KK OK 


But is his true Testament also bound up with a concrete 
situation, and does it have a tendency? Siciliano, ° with various 
strong arguments, has tried to prove that the different parts of 
the long poem were produced on different occasions: in some 
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sections, the poet is far away from Paris; in others, he is in 
Paris. These sections cannot “have been simultaneous. This 
seems plausible enough: it is natural if, from time to time, in 
order to amuse his friends, Villon composed some “legs,” with 
or without a ballade — the type of composition that his own Lais 
made popular. These separate pieces precede the composition 
of the whole poem. When were the sections brought together as 
a unit? — that is the question. Siciliano® thinks that the internal 
discrepancies of the poem are sufficient reason for the assump- 
tion of different periods of production noticeable in the poem. 
The burlesque part, from verse 329, is supposed to have been 
created at different times, whereas the idea of the work as a 
whole, as laid down in vv. 1-88, may have come into existence 
during his sojourn in the prison of Meung; and the whole bur- 
lesque testament must have been composed in 1461-62. The 
second episode (vv. 89-328), entitled by Siciliano ‘les Regrets,’ 
should be kept apart from this unity. That episode alone is sup- 
posed to be the “confession,” a production by the aged Villon, 
after his flight from Paris in 1463. “Le povre Villon” has suc- 
ceeded “le bon follastre.” 

As mentioned above, it is conceivable that most of the bur- 
lesque part was composed at different times, but this does not 
imply that we must accept the new dating of the second episode. 
Probably this is the one that appeared last, as Siciliano main- 
tains. But why was it written, and why did Villon endeavor to 
fuse the different parts, the “legs” and the ballades, into one 
whole, with that appealing and pitiful introduction? Siciliano, in 
assuming that in his old age Villon felt a need to settle with his 
life, shares the romantic view that le Testament is his “testa- 
ment” to posterity. In order to make it probable, Siciliano’ must 
also take up Rabelais’ well-known anecdote that in his old age 
Villon enjoyed a well-earned leisure in Poitou, favored by an 
abbé —a piece of information provided only by the great joker, a 
worthy heir to Villon’s humor. The anecdote is hardly credible: 
if Rabelais gives a trustworthy beginning, it is simply in accord- 
ance with his usual imaginative art —he first tells the plausible, 
in order to prepare the way for the acceptance of the lie. Ra- 
belais fixes the popular picture of the Joker Villon. 

We do think, then, that Villon’s intention in putting together 
his “testament” was more concrete, and bound up with his own 
situation at a certain moment. Certainly the reason is not a 
desire to settle accounts with life —his world-weariness is a 
fiction, just as the disillusionment of love as a background to le 
Lais is deliberately arranged. Le Testament is directed to a 
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public; it is one human being talking to others, not to posterity. 
Villon cherished no exaggerated suppositions as to his qualities 
as a poet, and he was certainly not conscious of the fact that his 
Objective outlook would make his work more vital and enduring 
than that of any other contemporary poet. Nowhere does he 
speak of himself, with that pride which is often customary a- 
mong poets, as “the Poet.” He is a good deal too modest for 
that. In a poem dedicated to Marie d’Orléans (P.D. VII), he 
calls himself “vostre povre escolier Francgoys,” and in the 
epitaph to le Testament “un povre petit escollier.” (T7., v. 1886) 

In fact, the exposé of his sinful life has from the beginning® 
an observable tendency. Villon tells how he has wearied of this 
life which has drained the marrow from his body and filled him 
with disgust for the burden under which he has labored. Here 
also he invites compassion; the introduction is intended to ex- 
press his great loathing of life: 


En l’an de mon trentiesme aage, 

Que toutes mes hontes j’eus beues, 

Ne du tout fol, ne du tout sage,... 
(TC VN 1 = 3) 


and so the exposition of his life is interrupted by a series of 
virulent invectives and indignant outbursts against his late 
prison-warder, the bishop Thibault, upon whom Villon lays the 
blame for all his misfortunes. There is little impression of 
world-weariness. Presently, a confession makes its appear- 
ance: 


Je suis pecheur, je le scay bien;...(7., v. 105) 


Nevertheless, the exposition represents the sinner as favorably 
as possible; a weak youth, to whom God might well grant a new 
lease on life: 


Pourtant ne veult pas Dieu ma mort, 
Mais convertisse et vive en bien, 
Et tout autre que pechié mort. 

(T., vv. 106-108) 


The repentant sinner goes so far in remorse that he declares 
himself on the point of sentencing himself to death, if that would 
serve the common good. However, that is not his intention. He 
goes on to relate an anecdote about Alexander and Diomedes, 
the robber whom the emperor had sentenced to death. The rob- 
ber says that his life of crime has been entirely the product of 
circumstances. Under happier auspices he could have been an 
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emperor, like Alexander. The latter listens, accords him mercy 
and help, and Diomedes becomes an honored man. In the same 
way, the poet continues, he would have been able to secure for 
himself a prosperous future, had he but meta merciful Alex- 
ander; but: 


Necessité fait gens mesprendre 
Et faim saillir le loup du bois. 
(T., vv. 167-68) 


Villon protests, and upholds his innocence, against slanderers 
who wish to ascribe to him all manner of crimes. Obviously, 
there is no great reason for taking him at his word here. Both 
the killing of the priest Sermoise in 1455 and the robbery at the 
Collége de Navarre have been brought to light. But since Villon 
gives no hint of these affairs, there is the greatest reason for 
supposing that the work was written with a purpose. The only 
sin against the divine law which Villon acknowledges is, in fact, 
the enjoyment of sensual pleasures — “Tout aux tavernes et aux 
filles,” as he expresses it in the refrain to the ‘Ballade de 
bonne doctrine a ceulx de mauvaise vie.’ He regrets, however, 
that he followed the precept of Ecclesiastes: “Esjo¥s toy, mon 
filz,/En ton adolescence” (T., vv. 211-12). If, instead, he had 
studied and cultivated good morals, he would have had “maison 
et couche molle” ({T7.,v. 204). 

After Villon has thus shown his remorse and his faith in 
God, he begins to consider his own fate, the impending destruc- 
tion of his mortal clay, along with that of others. He makes the 
dead, rich and poor, men and women, emperors, princes, popes 
and beggars, whirl round in a wild dance of death which will 
snatch up even those who now parade in magnificence and sprawl 
in voluptuousness. The thought of death introduces the testa- 
ment proper, with its provisions, in which Villon repeats at 
some length, and therefore, as far as we are concerned, rather 
tediously, the idea of the fictitious legacy which had appeared in 
le Lais. He has probably put together, as Siciliano supposes, in 
addition to earlier ballades, some “legs” which had been writ- 
ten to friends on various occasions. However, for a while, Vil- 
lon’s jocularity triumphs over his feelings of remorse. 

After Villon has gone through his circle of friends and ene- 
mies, with backslapping and raillery, but without feelings of 
rancor toward anybody except the bishop Thibault, he writes his 
Own memorial, an epitaph moving in its attempt to jest in the 


face of his approaching “exile,” after which follows a rondeau, 
with the refrain: 
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Repos eternel donne a cil, 
Sire, et clarté perpetuelle. 
(T., vv. 1892-93) 


All this seems to be genuine, and its affect is not destroyed by 
the jest of handing over the funeral arrangements and the exe- 
cution of the will to well- or ill-known persons in Paris. Im- 
mediately he is gripped afresh by somber feelings at the thought 
of death, but it is to be noted that his gravity has a Villonesque 
vitality: 


Trop plus mal me font qu’onques mais 
Barbe, cheveulx, penil, sourcis. 
Mal me presse, temps desormais 
Que crie a toutes gens mercis. 
(T., vv. 1964-67) 


After this there follows a ballade in which Villon takes leave 
of all, and begs forgiveness, albeit with reservations, his long 
memory finding some old scores to pay off. But the closing 
burden of the ballade has the ring of Christian belief: 


Je crie a toutes gens mercis. (T., v. 1975, etc.) 


OK OK KK KK KK OK KK OK OK * 


If, in le Testament, Villon represents himself different from 
what he was, he must, as with Je Lais, have had an intention 
bordering upon propaganda. It is easy to divine what this in- 
tention was. In 1461, Villon returned to Paris with very uncer- 
tain prospects as to his ability to live there and enjoy life qui- 
etly. That he so much as ventured to go there is difficult to 
understand, but perhaps a born Parisian, either then or in our 
own day, would understand it. As things turned out, Villon’s 
supposed uneasiness was justified. He was speedily jailed for 
an insignificant offence. It is obvious that le Testament was 
written to make Villon a sympathetic figure in the eyes of the 
general public, or of certain persons. Perhaps he was thinking, 
in the first place, of his foster father, the learned canon of 
Saint-Bénoft in Paris. Consider once more Villon’s words in 
the opening passages concerning a home and a soft bed as the 
greatest treasure, which he has failed to find; they may have 
been directed to a particular individual. We have seen how, at 
the beginning of le Testament, he represents himself as a rela- 
tively innocent sinner who has been led astray. In the epitaph, 
he lays the blame for his death on Love,° and says that he has 
given away all that he owned: 


Il donna tout, chascun le scet. (T., v. 1889) 
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The religious feeling in his confession seems to be genuine, 
or is, at least, intended to sound genuine. It is evidently an at- 
titude convenient to the situation. The witness is not completely 
candid. It cannot be sufficiently stressed that the author of this 
egotistic confession conceals those things in his life which would 
present him to the public in a most unfavorable light — killing 
and theft, both of which crimes were, in the 15th century, gen- 
erally punishable by death.*° He would not have written in this 
fashion if le Testament were intended for a circle of friends, 
or for posterity. The frank and highly sensual ballades in le 
Testament are, in fact, a necessary embodiment of the deadly 
sin which Villon persisted in regarding as his one and only: 
lust of the flesh, profligacy. For here, indeed, is the key to the 
problem of Villon’s life, that compact with debauchery (‘Ballade 
de la Grosse Margot,’ T., vv. 1591-1627) which prevented him 
from settling down to a respectable existence: 


Ordure amons, ordure nous assuit; 
Nous deffuyons onneur, il nous deffuit,... 
(T., vv. 1625-26) 


Since Villon wished to represent carnality as his only sin, 
something more than a sickly~sweet ballade was, in truth, re- 
quired in order to render the repentance he shows credible to 
his contemporaries. The 15th century was accustomed to strong 
stuff in this regard. 

It is worth noting that in le Testament there is no outburst 
against God and religion. When the poet bequeaths his “povre 
ame/A la benoiste Trinité,/ Et la commande a Nostre Dame” 
(T., vv. 833-35), it is certainly a “leg” among the most earnest. 
The medieval mind probably found it as little provocative of 
laughter as the much-prized legend about the blessed Virgin 
and how she saved the life of a thief who, before going out to 
practice his profession, always used to pray to her. 

Le Testament is a confession on the part of Frangois Villon. 
It is also a defense and a prayer. When did it appear? We have 
Villon’s own statement in the poem, where he says that le Tes- 
tament was composed in 1461, at the time when Louis XI re- 
leased him from prison in Meung (October 1461). As Siciliano 
points out, this could refer to the idea of the work alone. But 
there is every reason for supposing that the fulfilment of this 
idea was not delayed until Villon’s declining years, as Siciliano 
assumes. The furious diatribes against his jailer in Meung 
prove that the poet had the hard prison fresh in his mind’! —and 
he does not dare to tell us the reason for his imprisonment. If 
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Villon conceived the idea of putting together a great work at the 
very time when he was released, it was naturally because he 
needed it in Paris. He had no time to carry out the project be- 
fore he was imprisoned again. Siciliano” has drawn attention 
to another, later dating in the poem. Verses 1784-95 of le Tes- 
tament read: 


Au retour de dure prison, 

Ou j’ai laissié presque la vie, 

Se Fortune a sur moy envie, 

Jugiez s’elle fait mesprison! 

Il me semble que, par raison, 

Elle deust bien estre assouvie 
Au retour. 


Se si plaine est de desraison 

Que vueille que du tout devie, 

Plaise a Dieu que l’ame ravie 

En soit lassus en sa maison, 
Au retour! 


The verses must signify that, after the release from a harsh 
prison (in Meung), the poet was again imprisoned and felt the 
cruel stroke of fate. This time fate seems to be accomplished 
without justice, and the poet sees death approach: he commends 
his soul to the grace of God. We know that, after his return to 
Paris at the beginning of November 1462, Villon was imprisoned 
for the theft at the Collége de Navarre. Here he had no reason 
to speak of injustice, and nevertheless he was released. G. 
Frank would have us believe’® that the ‘Epistre a ses amis’ 
(P.D., IX) appeared during this time in jail, in order to get him 
out of prison. 

A short time later, in the same month, he was imprisoned 
for taking part in a brawl and was sentenced to death, to be 
“pendu et estranglé.” The rondeau must consequently have been 
written during this new imprisonment. He had reason to expect 
a sentence of death and hence to complain of justice and fate. 

There is no later allusion to Villon’s life in the whole Tes- 
tament. If this is the latest time at which we see Villon active, 
here in the Chatelet, the work must have been completed during 
this incarceration. Now, in 1462, Villon had every reason to 
predispose the judges in his favor. ‘La Ballade des pendus’ and 
le Testament have the same tendency. Villon had plenty of time 
to put together the work which created his poetic fame and per- 
haps saved his life: not until the 5th of January, 1463 did the 
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court answer his petition for pardon by commuting his sentence 
to exile. He had made good use of his time of waiting. 


* KOK OK KK OK KOK KK OK OK OK 


The most important reason why this theory about the origin 
of le Testament has not been launched earlier is that the final 
ballade seems to confirm Siciliano’s theory that the latter part 
is a completely burlesque document. But it is to be noted that 
this final ballade is the mainstay of the new theory — it is nec- 
essary to touch only lightly upon the penitence of the foregoing 
pages and consider the final ballade as connected with and com- 
pleting’* the burlesque passages, where Villon relates the am- 
orous adventures and sufferings of his youth. It is possible to 
regard the problem from an entirely opposite point of view. If 
our analysis is correct, if le Testament is a confession, a de- 
fense and a prayer, witha definite aim, then the ballade which 
in all modern editions of Villon’s work follows that in which he 
implores everyone to forgive him seems not merely a casual 
addition but a contradictio in adjecto. 

This ballade which, in certain editions, has been given (after 
Marot) the name ‘Ballade pour servir de conclusion,’ reads as 
follows: 


Icy se clost le testament 

Kt finist du pauvre Villon. 
Venez a son enterrement, 
Quant vous orrez le carrillon, 
Vestus rouge com vermillon, 
Car en amours mourut martir: 
Ce jura il sur son couillon, 
Quant de ce monde voult partir. 


Et je croy bien que pas n’en ment; 
Car chassié fut comme ung souillon 
De ses amours hayneusement, 

Tant que, d’icy a Roussillon, 
Brosse n’y a ne brossillon 

Qui n’eust, ce dit il sans mentir, 
Ung lambeau de son cotillon, 

Quant de ce monde voult partir. 
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Il est ainsi et tellement, 

Quant mourut n’avoit qu’ung haillon; 
Qui plus, en mourant, mallement 
L’espoignoit d’Amours 1’esguillon; 
Plus agu que le ranguillon 

D’ung baudrier luy faisoit sentir 
(C’est de quoy nous esmerveillon), 
Quant de ce monde voult partir. 


Prince, gent comme esmerillon, 
Sachiez qu’il fist au departir: 
Ung traict but de vin morillon, 
Quant de ce monde voult partir. 
(T., vv. 1996-2023) 


Should this ballade be in its proper context, then the testa- 
ment as a whole loses its effect and purpose.’° It would imply 
that Villon takes back the feeling of repentance’® which, for all 
that it is mingled with burlesque jocularity, cannot fail of its ef- 
fect on the reader, at least the medieval reader. The faith in 
God, the religious feeling which, with all his sin and shame, he 
displays at the prospect of his supposed departure from this 
life, would have been transformed into a blasphemy. Such a 
change could not be calculated to have a favorable effect upon 
those whose good graces Villon wished to win for himself.*” 

There is, therefore, some reason to take a closer look at 
this ballade. Upon so doing, it becomes apparent that it is not 
organically united with the remainder of the text. All the re- 
maining ballades are announced or foreshadowed in the text. 
Not so this one. On the contrary, it seems as if the text, in all 
the manuscripts, would preclude the occurrence of anything 
after the ‘Ballade par laquelle Villon crye mercy a chascun’ 
(T., vv. 1968-1995): 


Mal me presse, temps desormais 
Que crie a toutes gens mercis. 
(T., vv. 1966-1967) 


One can, even if it is not completely necessary, interpret 
these lines as though the poet, seeing death approach, can barely 
find time to utter the last words in which he is reconciled with 
mankind and takes his leave of life. It then appears strangely 
contradictory that he should have managed to close with an ad- 
ditional ballade, a ballade in which he once more becomes en- 
grossed with the erotic sin, which, earlier, he had hoped God 
would forgive. 
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If one now considers the manuscripts, these show no agree- 
ment concerning the final ballade. None of Villon’s work is 
preserved in an original manuscript. Le Testament is found in 
four copies, all of which date from the 15th century, the date 
being proved by the paper. Of these manuscripts, one (C) is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, one (A) in the 
Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal in Paris, anda third (F) in the Kung- 
liga Biblioteket in Stockholm. The fourth manuscript (J) has 
been lost, but is the one which provided the text for the first 
edition of Villon’s poems, published in 1489. Of these manu- 
scripts, there are only two (A) and (C) which authorize the final 
ballade in its entirety. J contains only the first strophe. That 
F does not contain the final ballade at all is not very remark- 
able. It is considered the worst manuscript and also lacks the 
‘Ballade de mercy.’ But manuscripts A and C are not in agree- 
ment, either. It is less important, perhaps, that the manuscripts 
have the second and third strophes in opposite order. But C, 
which is thought to be the best manuscript, does not close with 
the usual final ballade. This is followed by the ‘Epitre a ses 
amis’ (P.D., IX) with the refrain “Le lesserez la, le povre Vil- 
lon?,” and the closing ballade here is the ‘Probléme’ or ‘Ballade 
au nom de la Fortune’ (P.D., XII) with the refrain “Par mon 
conseil prends tout en gré, Villon!” That the transcriber con- 
sidered this to be the final ballade is evident from the fact that, 
not until after ‘Probléme’ does he give the transcript of the 
closing of le Testament: “Explicit le testament de Maistre 
francois Villon.” Moreover, manuscript C is the only one which 
contains both these ballades. The logical circle is, however, in 
this way restored in the manuscript. In ‘Probléme,’ the closing 
poem, the Goddess Fortune assures us that, in the eye of eter- 
nity, Villonis not so wretchedly situated as he himself imagines. 
But because of this, the ballade which the editors have chosen 
as the final ballade — and which must be the final ballade if it is 
to be included in le Testament at all —is, in the important man- 
uscript C, left hanging in mid-air as it were. From this, it has 
been concluded that the ballades ‘Epitpre’ and ‘Probléme’ do 
not belong to le Testament. But if one were to concentrate on 
the logical progression of the fictitious testament, one might go 
even further, and conclude that the ‘Ballade pour servir de con- 
clusion’ is not an organic part of le Testament, but a later ad- 
dition. 

If one considers the purely formal structure of this ballade, 
one is struck by the fact that it mentions Villon in the third 
person. To be sure, Villon has done this. before in le Testament, 
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but that was in the epitaph, and the intercession for his soul 
connected with it. Here, the third person is necessary.'® There 
is nothing to support the assumption that Villon, if he himself 
appended the final ballade to le Testament, would have expressed 
himself in the third person. He was avery self-centered au- 
thor, and hardly inclined to periphrasis. For him, le Testament 
is, throughout, a discussion with an audience. Had he written 
the final ballade, he would have said something to the effect of: 
“Come to my burial, so and so, for such a one am I!” He would 
have used the present tense on his parting from life. 

As a matter of fact, there is one “J” in the ballade, in the 
second strophe, but that “I” does not refer to Villon but to the 
narrator: 


Et je croy bien que pas n’en ment. (T., v. 2004) 


After that the ballade narrates an anecdote about how Villon 
was chased from one of his amorous escapades, and lost all his 
clothes, a burlesque of the kind into which vaconteurs love to 
introduce their favorite characters.” The following stanza 
seems Similarly impossible. It surely does not accord with the 
donations which Villon had made in the preceding pages. It has 
not been mentioned earlier that Villon, on the eve of his depar- 
ture from life, had only one article of clothing — “Quand mourut 
n’avoit qu’ung haillon” (T., v. 2013). He would then surely have 
donated it as a napkin~—or something more daring —to a nun- 
nery in Paris. In his epitaph he says, on the contrary, that he 
has given away all he owned. 

Consider next the envoz: 


Prince, gent comme esmerillon, 
Sachiez qu’il fist au departir: 
Ung traict but de vin morillon, 
Quand de ce monde voult partir. 
(T., vv. 2020-23) 


It cannot be Villon who says this; if so, it is meaningless, and 
Villon’s refrains, contrary to tradition, usually carry a mean- 
ing. On the other hand, this evvoz to a prince would follow by 
natural logic if, like the preceding stanzas, it was added by 
someone who had recited Villon’s Testament. The old trouba- 
dour custom was still observed at French courts: one need not, 
on that account, assume that the listener, “prince, gent comme 
esmerillon,” was Villon’s old patron Charles d’Orléans (if he 
ever was his patron).*° His literary court was certainly the 
most famous in France, but it was not the only one. The envoi 
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contains, in fact, a hidden appeal for the listening prince to re- 
fresh the thirsty declaimer’s throat with a goblet of strong wine. 
So understood, the verse also gives us, perhaps, information as 
to how the ballade came to be included in le Testament. Villon 
himself — who could scarcely have any further expectations of 
being in the pleasant situation of reciting to princes and tasting 
their wine — would probably not have objected very strongly to 
this venture. He had committed his testament (T., vv. 1844 ff.) 
to the well-known executor of wills, Jehan de Calais, with the 
permission to alter it as he pleased: 


De le gloser et commenter, 
De le diffinir et descripre, 
Diminuer ou augmenter, 
De le canceller et prescripre 
De sa main et ne sceut escripre, 
Interpreter et donner sens, 
A son plaisir, meilleur ou pire: 
A tout cecy je m’y consens. 

(T., vv. 1852-59) 


There are more indications, showing that the final ballade is 
added by a burlesque successor. Ina very interesting essay,” 
Winthrop H. Rice has defined some structural characteristics 
of Villon’s ballades, and in this survey,” the final ballade is 
charted in his group of “possibly show.” It is notable that the 
most important criterion—the climax, the deviation from the 
cliché, reserved for the third stanza, “the essence of the bal- 
lade which gives tone and flavor to the whole piece, and stamps 
it as the work of Francois Villon and of him alone””™ — that this 
criterion is not to be found. On the contrary, the poet wastes 
the broadest jests already in the first stanza: 


Vestus rouge com vermillon, 

Car en amours mourut martir: 

Ce jura il sur son couillon, ...™ 
(T., vv. 2000-2002) 


Finally, we observe that the ballade is not well suited to 
Villon’s attitude toward real death; characteristically enough, 
Siciliano gives no analysis of this ballade in his full chapter on 
‘la Mort’ in his great work on Villon. He has seen that the final 
ballade is a parody but takes it as confirmation of the parodic 
line of the work itself. Siciliano rightly states?®: “L’homme 
meurtri et souffrant, quia parlé avec une profonde mélancolie 
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des choses graves et parfois sublimes qu’on trouve dans 1’In- 
troduction du Testament, n’est pas 1a, il n’a rien a voir avec 
cette ‘conclusion’ du petit escollier.” 

It is far from surprising that an imitator, on the other hand, 
should continue the parodic line in Villon’s diction and draw a 
burlesquely exaggerated picture of the martyr of love. But if 
one asks himself how it is possible that the ballade has, without 
any reservations, been accepted as a genuine poem of Villon, it 
is easy to point to the traditional picture of Villon —a jester for 
whom not even death in general nor his own demise in particu- 
lar was tabu. The conception seems to have some support from 
the events of November 1462, when Villon was condemned to be 
hanged. In contrast with the gripping ‘Ballade des pendus’ (P.D., 
XIV), which was probably composed at that time, stands the 
comic quatrain: 


Je suis Frangoys, dont il me poise, 

Né de Paris empres Pontoise, 

Et de la corde d’une toise 

Scaura mon col que mon cul poise. 
(P.D., XII) 


This poem is probably the starting point for the imitator. But 
there is a considerable difference between the genuine gallows- 
humor in this poem, which avoids the mention of religion, and 
the burlesque attitude towards the tolling of the bells which is 
established in the closing ballade. The quatrain has always 
been considered as an isolated poem; if it were directly con- 
nected to the ‘Ballade des pendus,’ it would destroy the atmos- 
phere completely. In the same way, the final ballade destroys 
the confession in le Testament. The conclusion is false, be- 
cause it ought not to show the scornful passing of a blasphemer, 
but rather of a sinner who seems to repent and leave the world 
with a: 


Je crye a toutes gens mercis. 


1. For the discussion see Italo Siciliano, Frangois Villon et les Themes 
poétiques du moyen-Gge, Paris, Armand Colin, 1934, pp. 106 ff, (hence- 
forth referred to as Siciliano, Themes). 

2. All textual references are made to the Foulet revision of Longnon, 
Francois Villon, Oeuvres, 4©M€ éd., Paris, cfma, 1932. 
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3. I refer the reader for all biographical facts to Siciliano, Thémes 
where all references to earlier literature are found. The last part of 
this essay is based on the manuscripts themselves. 

4. There seems to be very little support for the notion, advanced by 
Grace Frank,that he wrote the poem to provide himself and his com- 
rades with some amusement over the true circumstances of the theft 
(see G. Frank, ‘Villon’s Lais and his journey to Angers,’ MLN, XLVII 
(1932), 154-59). 

5. I. Siciliano, ‘Sur le Testament de Francois Villon,’ Romania, LXV 
(1939), 55-64. (henceforth referred to as Siciliano, Testament). 

6. Siciliano, Testament, pp. 46-51. For the discussion see also Grace 
Frank, ‘The Impenitence of Francois Villon,’RR, XXXVII (1946), 225- 
36, esp. 234 ff. 

7. Siciliano, Themes, pp. 82-86; Testament, p. 90. 

8. The fundamental difference between vv. 1-88 and the following “re- 
grets” that Siciliano found is hard to observe. Villon, from the begin- 
ing, invites compassion: he is a man who aged before his time. He has 
the same age, 30 years, as Hamlet in the cemetery scene —in striking 
contrast to the drama as a whole because Shakespeare wanted to point 
out his ripeness and disillusion. 

9. Rigorously for theft. Cf. Siciliano, Thémes, pp. 16-17. 

10. See below, note 24. 

11. G. Frank, ‘The Impenitence of Francois Villon‘ 228. 

12. Siciliano, Testament, pp. 61-62. 

13. G. Frank, ‘Impenitence, etc.,’ p. 233. 

14. Siciliano, Testament, passim; G. Frank, ‘Impenitence, etc.,’ p. 228. 

15. The final ballade is ill-timed even if, as Siciliano supposes, le 
Testament is completed by an aged man, the penitent Villon. 

16. As the well-informed reader will observe, my analysis agrees, 
among others, with G. Paris (Francois Villon, Paris, Hachette, 1901), 
Pierre Champion (Francois Villon, sa vie et son temps, Paris, H. Cham- 
pion, 2€me éd., 1933), and Marcel Schwob (‘Francois Villon d’aprés des 
documents nouveaux,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, CXII (1892), 375-412). 
But I do not look upon the penitence as sincere. Villon never repented; 
in that I agree with G. Frank (cf. supra, n. 11). On the other hand, I 
think he saw the criminality both in killing and in theft. Certainly, he 
said, “peccavi”: “Je suys pecheur, je le scay bien” (T., v.105) (cf. 
Frank, p. 227 f.), and certainly he did say that he repented, because “ne 
veult pas Dieu ma mort/ Mais convertisse et vive en bien” (T., vv. 106- 
107). He dissembles his true crimes in le Testament —and confesses 
them in the ‘Ballades en jargon’ which prove Villon’s criminality, his 
collaboration with the gang of thieves, “les Coquillards.” As for dates, 
we know only that one of them is composed after 30 September 1460. cf. 
Siciliano, Themes, p. 52 (end of n. 16, p. 51). 

17. It may be objected that he could have written the final ballade and 
included it later, for example, after his banishment from Paris, since he 
had, in any case, forfeited his prospects. This possibility, which is 
scarcely credible in view of Villon’s position, does not, however, weaken 
the formal evidence produced below against Villon’s authorship of the 
Ballade. If expert linguistic opinion should, in spite of this, declare it- 
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self for Villon in this case, then the ballade should, at all events, be 
considered as separate from the original testament. 

18. The same function in the final words as in le Lais (vv. 313-20), 
where Villon uses the third person. 

19. The journey to Roussillon, accepted already by Longnon (Oeuvres 
complétes de Francois Villon, Paris, Lemerre, 1892, pp. xxviii-xxix) 
and Champion (Francois Villon, sa vie et son temps, Paris, H. Cham- 
pion, 1933, II, 105) is affirmed only by these lines in le Testament. 
Siciliano, Themes, p. 73, does not accept it. 

20. Evidently Siciliano is right (Thémes, pp. 52-58) when he says that 
Villon had in fact no ties of friendship with the courts and with high 
society. He was, here too, an applicant for relief or money. 

21. Winthrop H. Rice, ‘The stylistic structure of Villon’s ballades,’ 
Symposium, TII (1949), 105-13. Rice has used these indications and 
proved that the ‘Ballade contre le ennemis de la France’ is not by Villon 
(cf. ‘Is the “Ballade contre les ennemis de la France” by Villon?’ Sym- 
posium, VI, 1953, 140-46.) 

22. Rice, ‘Stylistic structure, etc.,’ p. 113. 

23. Rice, ‘Stylistic structure, etc.,’ p. 106. 

24. For another possible interpretation of this whole passage, cf. L. 
Spitzer, ‘Sur le v. 2015 du Testament de Villon,’ Romania, LXV (1939), 
101-103. 

25. Siciliano, Themes, p. 348. 


NOTES 


THE FIRST GERMAN TRANSLATOR OF GEORGE LILLO’S 
MERCHANT OF LONDON AND THE FIRST PERFORMANCES 
OF THE PLAY IN GERMANY 


Richard Daunicht 


Berlin 


In his essays ‘George Barnwell on the German stage’’ and ‘The 
Bassewitz translation of The London Merchant, 1752,’” L. M. Price 
made evident that Lillo’s tragedy was translated for the first time 
in 1752 —and not in 1757 as until then commonly had been pre- 
sumed. To be sure, 1752 may seem late enough, as it had been 
staged in London as early as in 1731. In 1737 and 1738 French 
translations were published in London, and in 1748 Pierre Clément 
succeeded in bringing his new French text onto the continental 
stage which was directed by the epigoni of Corneille and Racine.’ 

One can date the first German edition more exactly. It can be 
ascertained that it had been printed in the beginning of 1752, since 
at this time a bookseller’s advertisement appeared in the Ham- 
burgische Unpartheyische Correspondent (No. 62, April 19th): “In 
Christian Heroldts Buchladen...ist zu haben: ...2) Der Kauf- 
mann von London, oder Begebenheiten Georg Barnwells, ein biir- 
gerliches Trauerspiel, aus dem Englischen tibersetzet. In 89. 
Hamb. 1752.” In spite of the statement that the German version 
was translated from the English, the translator, who in the early 
prints identifies himself with the initials H. A. B., proved to have 
known Clément’s French text only. 

Who was H. A. B.? Goedeke probably (Grundriss, III*, 369) 
draws upon Koberstein’s Grundriss II, 370.16 in denominating 
him “Bassewitz,” and Koberstein refers most likely to H. A. O. 
Reichard’s Theaterkalender in which the translator is called “H. 
[Herr] v. [von] Bassewitz.” J. F. Liéwen, initiator of the Ham- 
burgische Entreprise, the first German national theater in Ham- 
burg (1767), in describing the theatrical life in Northern Germany 
records: “Ein bekannter Hof [the court of Christian Ludwig Duke 
of Mecklenburg in Schwerin about the years 1740 to 1756] unter - 
stiitzete nicht nur ehemals diese Biihne [the Schénemann theater 
troupe], sondern, was noch wunderbarer ist, die Hofleute selbst 
fiengen an, die alte wendische Barbarey zu vergessen, und an dem 
Liebenswiirdigen der schédnen Wissenschaften und Kiinste Gesch- 
mack zu finden.”* Indeed the Bassewitz family represents the 
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oldest Mecklenburg nobility. Among its members there was the 
Reichsgraf Henning von Bassewitz, who served as a cunning poli- 
tician when Karl Leopold (1679-1747) was Duke of Mecklenburg. 
Henning Friedrich Count of Bassewitz (born 1755 in Paris, died 
about 1810 in Ltidershagen, Mecklenburg) devoted both his interest 
and his capital to the theater, as did the famous Mecklenburg 
“Theatergraf” Carl von Hahn later on. Henning Friedrich directed 
the theater of the court in Schwerin from 1787 to at least 1793, 
primarily as “Intendant” and later on “maftre des plaisirs.” 

Ekhof, the great German actor, notes in his ‘Journal der Aca- 
demie der Schdnemannischen Gesellschaft’ on December 29th, 
1753 in Schwerin, that “das Lustspiel von 3 Handlungen: der 
Preiss der Verschwiegenheit [Le prix du silence] aus dem Fran- 
z6sischen des Hrn. Boissy von dem Herrn Kammerjunker von 
Bassewitz tibersetzt, vorgelesen und zugleich die Rollen und die 
Kleider ausgetheilet worden.”® Surely the Kammerjunker von 
Bassewitz is identical with the Bassewitz who translated the 
French version of George Barnwell into German. J. F. Léwen 
writes about an alteration in the text made for the tragedy’s per- 
formance: “Der geschickte Herr Uebersetzer, dessen Einsicht 
und gutes Herz seinen Adel verschdnern, hat diese Verdnderung 
selbst veranlasset...”° So Léwen confirms that the author of the 
translation had been attending —or even supervising — perform- 
ances on the Schinemann stage (in that case only he could alter 
the text easily! ), and that he was a nobleman. 

But who was the Kammerjunker von Bassewitz? The news- 
paper Mecklenburgische Nachrichten, Fragen und Anzeigen of 1751, 
No. V (January 30th), informs us as follows: “Se. Herzogl. Durchl. 
haben den jungen Herrn von Bassewitz, als den 4ten Sohn der Frau 
Conferenz-R&thin, von Bassewitz, zu Liihburg, allergnddigst zu 
Dero Hof=Junker zu erkldren geruhet.” (The title “Hof=Junker” 
corresponded to the title of “Kammer=Junker.” The gate-keeper’s 
reports of the town of Rostock partly published in the Wdéchent- 
liche Rostockische Nachrichten und Anzeigen noted the gentlemen 
who passed through; but only one Kammerjunker of that name is 
mentioned when in 1755 the Mecklenburgish gentry signed the 
Landesgrundgesetzliche Erbvergleich in Rostock. 

The name appears also without any further remark or title in 
the accounts which Liéwen kept for the court of Ludwig, the Duke’s 
younger son. The number of the persons of a certain rank at the 
courts being limited, surely there was only one Kammerjunker von 
Bassewitz. 

The above mentioned name of the village (Liihburg) is impor- 
tant. With it we may combine the information given to us by an- 
other Count of Bassewitz about the Wendic line of the Bassewitz 
family.” According to him, Ludolph Friedrich von Bassewitz 
(1693-1735) resided in Liihburg; to him belonged the estates of 
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Duckwitz and Woltow as well. In 1730 he became Konferenzrat in 
the service of Schleswig-Holstein.. He had 10 children. The first 
of his five sons died at the age of one. The youngest, Henning 
Adam, was born in 1731, November 15th (the date given by the 
family papers in Prebberede [1751] is obviously wrong because of 
the father’s death). In the language of that time, Frau von Basse- 
witz, widow of Ludolph Friedrich, was called “Konferenzratin”; as 
a matter of fact the late father is not mentioned in the report of 
his son’s advancement. Now all this information can be combined: 
Henning Adam von Bassewitz (H. A. B.) is the man in question. 

A. Count of Bassewitz (ll. cc.) sums up the few dates known to 
the historian of the family: “Er unterschrieb 1755 den Landesver- 
gleich, und war nach Mittheilungen des Obersten von Bassewitz... 
Anspach Bayreuthischer Geheimerath. Von den vaterlichen Giitern 
erhielt er Woltow zugetheilt, welches seine Briider verkauften, 
nachdem er unter ihnen zuerst gestorben war.” The other dates 
we found of his life may follow: he became Kammerjunker in Jan- 
uary of 1751 as above mentioned. Sometimes he visited Rostock, 
e.g., when the Duke’s court was removed from Schwerin, where it 
was usually held, to the Baltic Sea (1752, May 5th, October 11th, 
November 29th; 1753, January 11th; 1755, May 26th; 1756, March 
13th).° In 1753, July 4th, on the birthday of Ulricke Sophia Prin- 
cess of Meklenburg the Kammerjunker was promoted to the rank 
of second lieutenant in the Duke’s guard.°® It is interesting to note 
that Ulrike Sophia also translated from French: one of her trans- 
lations was a comedy.’° 

Henning Adam’s name appears in several financial records of 
Ludwig, the younger son of the Duke. Lidwen advanced a certain 
sum of money to “Herr Lieutenant v. Bassewitz” in the second 
quarter of 1755, and Herr von Vietinghoff charged Prince Ludwig 
66 shillings, which he handed to the Kammerjunker by the Prince’s 
order." 

The register of the “Schlosskirche,” the church of the Schwerin 
court, notes in 1756: “Den 11.ten Juny ist getauft Magdalena Char- 
lotta Christian / Parentes Herr Kammer Junker v. Bassewitz jf 
Frau Conradine Louise v. d. Osten / Patrini Geh. R&thin v. Klein / 
Fr. Conf. Rathin v. Bassewitz / Frau Kammerprids. v. d. Osten.” 

As the Wochentliche Rostockische Nachrichten und Anzeigen 
discontinued all reports from the Rostock gates at the beginning of 
the Seven Years’ War, we can no longer trace the life of Henning 
Adam von Bassewitz. The last date we know is derived from two 
political pamphlets: ‘Der freymiithige Edelmann in Mecklenburg, 
zum Druck befSrdert von einem grossen Theil der gegenwirtigen 
Landes-Versammlung,’ Rostock, 1768, 10 pp. 4° (repr. Rostock 
1768, 8 pp. 4°); and ‘Gerdt von C&lln an den Verfasser der Anmer- 
kungen tiber den Freymiithigen Edelmann,’ (n. p., 1768), 8 pp. 4°. 
The Gesamtkatalog der deutschen Bibliotheken (I ff., Berlin, 1931 
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ff.) states that Henning Adam was the author of both of them. Ac- 
cordingly we can suppose that he died in the seventies of the 18th 
century. 

All we know about his activities is that he was a courtier anda 
landlord and had literary ambitions. About 1751—he was then 20 
years of age — the young Kammerjunker dared to translate the 
French version of Lillo’s drama, the performance of which he 
might have attended in Paris when making the “grand tour” that 
was requisite for a young man’s education in those days.” 

His translation,which appeared in 1752, induced him to further 
attempts, one of which Ekhof has noted. The Schénemann company, 
located at the Schwerin court most of the time between 1750 and 
1756, certainly made use of his efforts, as was the case with 
Boissy’s Prix du silence. Afterwards, when Friedrich, Ludwig’s 
elder brother, succeeded his father in the Dukedom (1756) and 
banished not only the theater but also all popular singing, Henning 
Adam most likely lost his interest in theatrical plays. 

Bassewitz’s translation of Lillo’s tragedy, which was the first 
“Biirgerliches Trauerspiel” in Germany, came from a circle of 
persons who were connected with the renowned Schénemann com- 
pany. So the text became canonical on the German stage for many 
years, the Mayberg (or Maiperg) version of Vienna (1754) not 
having aroused any echo. 

Researches on the first performances in Germany unearthed 
following information: in Hamburg Schdnemann himself produced 
it in 1754 seven times from October 15th to November 11th, if we 
may rely on Schiitze’s Hamburgische Theater-Geschichte (1794). 
H. Devrient, who saw nearly all the Schdnemann play-bills of 
Hamburg, seems to confirm the facts.'* Maybe the Hamburg per- 
formances were the first; but on the other hand it is possible that 
the Sch6nemann troupe had previously performed the Bassewitz 
translation in Schwerin. We are at a loss in regard to precise 
dates of performances in Schwerin and Rostock, because there are 
no notices in newspapers nor any playbills. 

Heinrich Gottfried Koch’s company performed the tragedy for 
the first time in Leipzig on April 26th in 1754.’° Koch used the 
Bassewitz version too. We are not entitled to doubt the date, for a 
prologue of Koch’s of 1754 refers to some earlier performances.*® 
In Hamburg the Koch troupe presented the drama in 1755 (June 9th 
and July 11th).*’ 

The elder Franz Schuch seems to have produced it at first in 
Hamburg in 1756 (March 3rd),° the Ackermann company played 
tragedy for the first time in Halle/Saale in 1755 (March 8th).*° 
Perhaps that production was inspired by the performance in Leip- 
zig. Obviously Ackermann also used the Bassewitz text. In Vienna 
the Mayberg version was used in 1754 and thereafter (cf. von 
Weilen’s researches). 
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The other companies did not lag behind. In the Braunschweig 
theater under Quartal’s direction, the tragedy was presented dur- 
ing the fair in August of 1755, as J. F. Hertel, a German com- 
poser, relates in his autobiography.” It may be that here the 
Viennese adaptation was the pattern; we may suppose so, because 
Hertel (l.c.) mentions “Hanswurstzwischenspiele.” Afterwards 
every important theater played Lillo’s drama. Lillo was a hit in 
Germany, especially in commercial towns. 

From numerous witnesses we shall selecta few to document the 
deep emotions felt by the people that were present at those per- 
formances. Johann Heinrich Vincenz Nélting, about 1770 professor 
at the Johanneum in Hamburg and much interested in the theater, 
wrote about the great theatrical event in 1755: 


Im 1755 Jahr in der Woche vor dem Anfang der Fasten 
ward auf dem hiesigen Schénmemannschen Theater zum 
ersten Mahl das Trauerspiel Barnwell oder der Kauff- 
mann von London aufgefiihrt. [The first Hamburg per- 
formance was in fact as mentioned above in October of 
1754!] Ich war sehr begierig es zu sehen, weil schon ein 
Jahr vorher das Lesen desselben mich ausserordentlich 
gertihrt, und zu manchen ernsthaften und besonders einem 
jungem Menschen sehr heilsamen Gedanken gebracht hat- 
te. Ichsah es wirklichin Gesellschaft eines vortrefflichen 
Freundes...Schon am Schluss des ersten Akts, da Barn- 
well, nach langem Kampf seiner Unschuld mit den Rei- 
tzungen und Ueberredungen der abscheulichen Buhlerin, 
der Milwoud, endlich in einer unglticklichen Minute unter- 
liegt, und an ihrer Hand in ihr Haus, wie in eine Mérder- 
grube, eilt, standen unsere Augen in Thrdnen. Feine und 
zartliche und rechtschaffene Seelen, wenn sie dieses Trau- 
erspiel kennen, werden leicht denken, wie sehr unsere 
Rtihrungen mit iedem Akt mtissen zugenommen haben, und 
wie gewaltig und erschiitternd sie am Schluss des Trau- 
erspiels gewesen sind. Wir gingen ein ieder in sein 
Haus. Ich fand meine Eltern am Tisch bey dem Abend- 
essen. Sie hatten ein wenig auf mich gewartet, und boten 
mir, da sie hérten, dass ich nicht gegessen hatte, Speise 
an. Ich war zu gertihrt, meine Augen waren vom Weinen 
roth, und ich konnte auf keine Weise die Empfindungen 
meines Herzens verbergen. Man fragte mich nach der 
Ursache meiner Traurigkeit. Ich wollte mich verstellen: 
aber vergebens. Endlich befahl man mir, aufrichtig zu 
reden. g Ich that es, und erzdhlte, was vorgegangen 
sey... 


The Viennese actor Johann Heinrich Friedrich Miiller, then 
about seventeen years of age, was present when the Ackermann 
troupe played George Barnwell in 1755 in Magdeburg: 
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Ich sah diese Vorstellung, und wurde am Ende des dritten 
Aufzugs, wo der verlarvte Barnwell den Dolch zieht, 
seinen bethenden Vetter zu ermorden, so hingerissen, 
dass ich laut aufschrie: “Halt er ein! es ist ja sein On- 
kel!” Zuseher in grdssern Stddten wiirden bey diesem 
Ausbruche meiner Empfindung laut gelacht haben. Hier 
geschah das nicht. Manner von Gefiihl und Wiirde, tief- 
gertihrte Damen, die mich umgaben, lobten meine Auf- 
merksamkeit, meine so innige Theilnahme, und suchten 
mich, da ich Thrdnen vergoss, liebreich zu trésten. — Alle 
lobten das Stiick, und die Darsteller desselben.. .”” 


And Lessing as well praises Lillo in 1756: 


So wie ich unendlich lieber den allerungestaltesten Men- 
schen, mit krummen Beinen, mit Buckeln hinten und 
vorne, erschaffen als die schénste Bildsdule eines Praxi- 
teles gemacht haben wollte, so wollte ich auch unendlich 
lieber der Urheber des Kaufmanns von London als des 
Sterbenden Cato [by Gottsched] seyn, gesetzt auch, dass 
dieser alle die mechanischen Richtigkeiten hat, deren we- 
gen man ihn zum Muster ftir die Deutschen hat machen 
wollen. Denn warum? Bey einer einzigen Vorstellung 
des erstern sind auch von den Unempfindlichsten mehr 
Thrdnen vergossen worden, als bey allen méglichen Vor- 
stellungen des andern auch von den Empfindlichsten nicht 
k6nnen vergossen werden. Und nur diese Thrdnen des 
Mitleids und der sich ftihlenden Menschlichkeit sind die 
Absicht des Trauerspiels, oder es kann gar keine haben.”® 


Regarding this quotation the old and much discussed question 
remains whether or not Lessing attended a performance of Lillo’s 
drama before writing Miss Sara Sampson in 1755.”* Lessing seems 
to have been present at some productions of The Merchant of Lon- 
don, as is suggested in his preface to the translation of Thomson’s 
tragedies, but this preface was not written before the summer of 
1756. 

Only one company of German actors played in Berlin between 
1747 and 1755, namely, Schuch’s.*° The troupe stayed there in 
1754 from May Ist till July 5th. A report of its performances (in 
the Neue Erweiterungen) notes all the titles of the plays given and 
renders it certain that The Merchant of London was not yet in 
Schuch’s repertoire.”© 

If Lessing did not happen to see the drama in Leipzig in 1754 
(after April 26th) or 1755, he hardly had the opportunity to see it 
on the stage at all before the summer of 1755, since performances 
of the tragedy at the French theater in Berlin are highly improb- 
able. 
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DOSTOIEVSKI AND LEIVICK’S IN THE DAYS OF JOB 
Percy Matenko 
Brooklyn College 


The Yiddish writer H. Leivick is known as the poet of the con- 
science. His work expresses profound sympathy for human suffer- 
ing and seeks an ethicalsolutionto the problems of the world. This 
humanitarian spirit overlies his realistic social dramas, such as 
Shmates (Rags), 1921, or Die Oveme Melukhe (The poor kingdom, 
called Die Betler or The beggars on the stage), 1923, but its fullest 
expression appears in his symbolic plays of a universal-ethical 
import, such as Die Agedah (1933) and the two goilem-dramas: 
Dery Goilem, 1917-1920, and Die Geuleh Komedie (The comedy of 
redemption), 1930-1932. 

The Agedah play reverses Biblical and Haggadic tradition by 
depicting Isaac in protest against an insensitive Abraham who 
would sacrifice him without regard for his personal sufferings. It 
presents Satan in the unorthodox role of sympathizer with the fate 
of every fragment of life. Isaac leads Abraham to the sacrifice so 
that he, too, should experience Isaac’s sufferings. 

In Der Goilem Leivick vitalized an old Jewish legend of the 
wonder-working Rabbi Judah Low of Prague, also know as MaHa- 
RIL, who lived at the end of the 16th century. The Rabbi created a 
goilem, or artificial man, from an inert body of clay by breathing 
into it the Sacred Name of God. He then used the goilem’s brute 
strength to save the Jewish community from persecution. When 
the goilem, in its brutishness, became a menace to the com- 
munity itself, it had to be destroyed. The play symbolically rep- 
resents the dangerous consequences which ensue when a crude, 
irrational force, like that of the goilem Yosele, attempts to assert 
its independence and rebels against the responsible creator who 
gave it life. In its sequel, The Geuleh Komedie, the goilem is 
identified with the people as a whole and is redeemed through suf- 
fering and his longing for the Messiah. The original real Messiah, 
on the other hand, bids the executioner follow him. Since he is the 
conscience of the world, he must pay the penalty for destroying the 
false Messiah and thus bringing blood guilt upon himself despite 
the fact that his transgression was due to the force of circum- 
stances. 

The striking resemblance in this point of view between Leivick, 
the great poet of conscience in Yiddish literature, and Dostoievski, 
the giant of Russian literature, has been noted by the Yiddish crit- 
ic S. Niger in his monograph on Leivick.' A detailed analysis of 
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the influence of Dostoievski on one of Leivick’s last works, the 
dramatic poem, In the days of Job (New York, 1953), illuminates 
the general problem of literary borrowing in a unique manner. 

One of the fundamental ideas of Dostoievski’s ethical system is. 
a protest against innocent suffering. In a famous passage from The 
brothers Karamazov, Ivan recounts to his brother, the novice 
Alyosha, several cases of sadistic treatment of children. One such 
case is that of a five-year old child who was brutally beaten by her 
“cultivated” parents and shut up all night in an outhouse because 
she did not ask to be taken out at night. Before locking her up, 
they smeared her face and filled her mouth with excrement. While 
in the outhouse, the child wept “her meek unresentful tears to 
dear, kind God to protect her.” Ivan states that he does not under - 
stand the course of the world when an innocent child must suffer 
for its father’s sins. It may be necessary for the future harmony 
of the world that the innocent child should sing a song of praise to 
the justice of God while it is suffering, but the reason for fts ne- 
cessity is beyond his comprehension. No idea of harmony can 
atone for the child’s unexpiated tears. If the truth of the world can 
exist only at the price of such innocent suffering, the price is too 
high.. And so, although Ivan accepts the existence of God, he re- 
fuses His ticket of admission to such a heaven.” 

In Leivick’s drama, too, innocent suffering is a fundamental 
theme. Thus Job, comparing himself to Isaac, asks: 


Temptation? — To be merely tested thus, 

Without committing either sin or crime? 

This comfort can for me no comfort be. 

If suffer I must clearly know wherefore. 

For thee a father’s hands in chains had bound, 
With me it was the hand of God Himself. (p. 117)° 


The sheep that was slaughtered in Isaac’s place asks why it was 
his due to be so treated (p. 121). Through his substitution the knife 
did not strike Isaac at Mount Moriah, but he foreshadows a sym- 
bolic butchery of Isaac in later generations: 


The slaughter that awaitheth thee in distant ages, 
Through knives as lengthy as the nights are long? (P. 122) 


The lines obviously refer to the destruction of six million Jews in 
our Own day. 

A similar protest is expressed by Satan, who is frequently in 
Leivick’s writings a sympathetic character. In his disputation with 
God, Satan is sorry for Job but even more so for the halt, the blind, 


and the lame, who have gathered around Job’s tent hoping to find 
relief of their sufferings: 
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A pity to disgust doth fill my heart 

When I recall Job’s stupid smile of yestermorn. 

But this I say to Thee: Job, on the whole, is right, 

His protests truer were than Thy replies, 

For aye remaining in their truthful strength. 

But truer, more eternal, will remain 

The silence lacking hearing and reply 

Of all the human dust, that gathered 

Around the wretched tent of Job, and which Thy fire 

Did hurl and scatter through the earth’s vast space. 
(Pp. 181-82) 


The second important idea in Dostoievski is the existence of a 
common bond among all living things. For this reason there must 
be a feeling of responsibility among human beings. True salvation 
cannot come through individualism or self-interest. Redemption 
will ensue if men love one another and think of themselves as a 
community in which each man makes himself responsible for all 
men’s sins. The dying Zossima says to his disciples: 


Every where now the human mind begins humorously 
not to understand that the true security of the individual 
is to be found in the total humanity of people rather than 
in his isolated individual effort. But inevitably it will 
happen that an end will come to the most terrible individ- 
ual isolation, and all will suddenly understand how un- 
naturally they are separated from one another. 


My young brother asked the birds to forgive him; it 
seems senseless, but nevertheless it is right; for all is 
like an ocean, all is flowing and blending; a touch in one 
place sets up movement at the other end of the earth... 
There is only one means of salvation, then take yourself 
and make yourself responsible for all men’s sins. That 
is truly so, my friend, for as soon as you sincerely make 
yourself responsible for everything and for all men, you 
will see at once that it is really so, and that you are to 
blame for everyone and for everything. But throwing your 
own indolence and impotence on other people, you will end 
by sharing the pride of Satan and protesting against God.? 


The idea of mutualresponsibility in Dostoievski is derived from 
the Greek Orthodox conception of original sin. The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, and there are three stages in 
this process: the fall, expiation, and the triumph of truth. : 

Leivick develops a similar theme in his play. After Job’s pro- 
test against God’s injustice, a group of suffering persons have 
gathered together, seeking salvation for themselves. The blind 
Yorem, one of the sufferers, contends that if Job could not include 
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in his complaint the sorrows of another, he should have been si- 
lent about his own. He does not seé the people, but the great dark- 
ness and grief of its deception. Another sufferer, Tubal, replies 
that Yorem does not have Job’s courage to demand justice from 
God. Job possessed such courage, but now they see that Job’s 
whole lamentation was only on his own account and that of the 
death of his family. Job regretfully admits the accusation (pp. 
150-51). 

Somewhat later in the play, when his wife is dying, Job re- 
proaches the group for their own egoism and lack of sympathy with 
his suffering: 


Be silent! Close your mouths, 

You motley crew, you mob who’ve come by chance, 
Ye who have hastened here on darkened wings, 
And lacking any bond betwixt yourselves. 

Do you desire to twist my fears to lies? 

Or do you seek to tread yourselves to dust? 

You need my lamentation? Here it is; 

You need my silence? Look I give it you. 

But who of you needs me, yes, me myself, 

The old man broken and disgraced with pain? 

And who of you needs her — my dying wife? 

You all are seeking comfort, seeking help, 

You wish to get an audience from God: 

But who his neighbor e’er has comforted 

With truthful help and with consoling aid? 

And who of you has ever me consoled 

And truly sought to share my grief and woe? (Pp. 161-62) 


So, too, Cain reproaches Job for giving birth to children and “hurl- 
ing them into the blind abyss of fate.” Because of his criminal 
paternity they have all perished (p. 125). He even considers ana- 
chronistically that the innocent Isaac was morally responsible for 
not restraining him from committing his murder: 


I ask thee, victim, in thy foolishness, 

Dost thou not see, if thou wert less naive, 

Thou could’st betimes have let thy voice be heard, 
Have cried with the sick Job unto the Lord, 

That he restrain my hand in its attempt. 

Then Abel’s lot like thine would but be fear. (P. 126) 


Another important idea in Dostoievski is purification through 
suffering. In Crime and punishment the detective Porfiry explains 
its importance to Raskolnikov. Since Raskolnikov has committed a 
crime, he must expiate it. He must hurl himself without delibera- 
tion into life, and the flood will bear him to the bank and set him 
on his feet again.° At the end of the novel Dostoievski notes that 
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the beginning of Raskolnikov’s sentence was also the beginning of 
his resurrection. He and Sonia had seven years of unbearable suf- 
fering and infinite happiness to wait: 


At the beginning of their happiness at some moments they 
were both ready to look on those seven years as on seven 
days. He did not even know that the new life would not be 
given him for nothing, that he would have to pay dearly for 
it, to pay for it with a great future deed. (P. 442) 


So, too, in Leivick’s drama, Isaac is obsessed by the thought 
that he is guilty of his mother’s death because of a false report 
that he had been killed on Mount Moriah (pp. 33, 205 ff.). He feels 
that he must go the same way as Yorem and Tubal, “to dip my 
heart once more in the hot breath of excruciating sufferings” 
(p. 56). Upon arriving where Job is, he feels that he shares the 
blindness of Yorem, the lameness of Tubal, the deep afflictions of 
Job (p. 86 ff.). Later Isaac realizes that it is his destiny to un- 
derstand and sympathize with human suffering (p. 202). This re- 
alization gives him a sense of redemption and makes it possible 
for him to behold Sarah ina vision. She can appear to him now 
that he understands that his sacrifice had been merely an illusion. 
She can return to her grave calmly, leaving Rebecca as his source 
of consolation, while he concludes with the prayer that Sarah may 
become one with Rebecca in spirit (p. 204 ff.). 

The same idea in reverse is demonstrated in the character of 
Job, who realizes that he has done wrong in protesting God’s in- 
justice when he was afflicted because Isaac had remained silent 
during his temptation (p. 171). Isaac bids Job expiate his wrong by 
wandering forth into the world, taking upon himself all the woes of 
the suffering and the tortured, and laying them all before God. 
Isaac will then be able to understand him fully (p. 172 ff.). But 
Abraham advises him to return home and seek to restore his tents 
and cattle. Abraham explains that Isaac meant his advice to apply 
rather to the days of the distant future, when the children of Abra- 
ham would wander over the world in their search for purification 
and redemption by arriving at and returning from Diasporas. 
Abraham, too, must wander in order to founda great people. But 
Job must return and wait patiently. Evidently he is unworthy of 
undergoing the ordeal of wandering and suffering (p. 198 ff.). 

The idea of expiation is reiterated in the observation that Cain, 
representing man, was condemned to the fate of soaking himself in 
the blood of animal desire. But in this way he could express his 
grief through the sorrow of repentance, and such expression is the 
path of divine redemption (p. 128).’ 

Another of Dostoievski’s ideas posits the existence of an irre- 
ducible element of evil in the world. In Ippolit’s ‘Essential Ex- 
planation’ in The idiot there is a description of a copy of a painting 
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by Holbein representing Christ, who has just been taken from the 
cross.’ His is not a face of extradrdinary beauty, such as Christ 
is usually depicted with at his death, but one of terrible suffering. 
The question arises: if death is so awful and the laws of nature so 
mighty, how can they be overcome if Christ Himself could not con- 
quer them? The picture suggests “a dark, insolent, unreasoning 
and eternal Power to which everything is in subjection”.° 

In Leivick’s play, Cain cannot find surcease from his guilt- 
feeling in Job’s protest. His deed is of sucha nature that it re- 
mains forever locked in the chain of necessity. Job’s sufferings 
cannot break necessity, nor do they redeem it. As Cain says to 
Abel: 


Indeed a man of suffering and sorrow 

May rest a moment, draw his breath, and sleep; 

But what have I and you to do with rest? 

I brought you hither, since I thought 

That here the hour begins to dawn 

When deeds once done do free themselves from need 

Of staying ever done, when agonies of pain 

Do rend all locks of desolation, even death. 

But now I see that all is as has been, and — peace again prevail 
And there where peace abides — we cannot stay. (P. 132) 


Job can find peace; Cain cannot. 

Biographical, as well as intellectual, parallels link Dostoievski 
with Leivick. Because of his association with the Petrashevski 
circle, Dostoievski was exiled to Siberia, where he lived for ten 
years before he was permitted to return to European Russia. Lei- 
vick, too, was sentenced to four years at hard labor, followed by 
exile to Siberia. He spent a year there before escaping to Ameri- 
ca, Dostoievski became an epileptic; Leivick suffered for many 
years from tuberculosis. Both of these diseases tend to sharpen a 
person’s sensitivity to human suffering. Through his Siberian ex- 
periences, Dostoievski became a conservative anda supporter of 
the people’s religious ideal of Orthodoxy.’® Leivick, however, re- 
tained the liberal ideals of his youth. 

Despite the close intellectual relationship between Dostoievski 
and Leivick which our analysis demonstrates, it must be empha- 
sized that the two writers were the products of two quite different 
cultural spheres, Dostoievski drew sustenance from the Russian, 
Leivick from the Jewish tradition. Dostoievski’s idea of mutual 
responsibility originates in the Greek Orthodox idea of original 
sin; Leivick’s in the Jewish belief that each person is responsible 
for his neighbor. From childhood Leivick had been filled with a 
longing for salvation. Niger quotes a poem by Leivick which re- 
calls how, as a boy, he would listen to a legend told by the old folk 
in his town in which the Messiah stands enchained in the desert 
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and waits for the people to be spiritually ready, so that he can re- 
deem them: 


While each person should be ready, 
I each moment seek and strain, 

To go forth to the Messiah 

And to free him from his chain. !! 


In another poemhe writes that as a boy he would observe people 
suffering in silence. He gathered up the silence in himself and 
imagined that “in his remote old age something great and wonder- 
ful would come from his sorrows.”*” That is why his poetry may 
be characterized as a species of divine worship. * 

The literary interrelationship between Dostoievski and Leivick 
reflects the nature of influences of great poets on each other: the 
smaller the poets, the cruder the influence; the greater the poets, 
the more subtle and highly distilled is the influence. Because 
Dostoievski was a Russian literary giant and Leivick a poet of real 
magnitude in Yiddish literature, the influence of the one on the 
other was not one of crude imitation but rather of subtle adapta- 
tion. Just as Dostoievski’s view of the world was the product of 
his Russian ideological and religious background modified by his 
personal experience, so Leivick’s notion of human life and destiny 
was Shaped by the circumstances of his own life and growth. Lei- 
vick undoubtedly derived some of his ideas from Dostoievski. But 
he altered them by fusion and distillation, adapting them subtly to 
his Jewish ideological and religious background and to his own 
personal experience. 


1, “Dort vu die fraihait (Where freedom abides) is, therefore, valu- 
able as an illustration of Leivick’s artistic independence. If other crea- 
tive writers have had an influence on him —and this is certainly the case 
— they were chiefly those representatives of Russian literature to whom 
he was psychically close ~ such as Feodor Dostoievski or Feodor Solo- 
gub” (S. Niger, H. Leivick, 1888-1948, Toronto, 1951, p. 98). 

2. F. M. Dostoievski, The brothers Karamazov, a novel in four parts 
with an epilog (in Russian), Paris, 1946, I, 314 ff. j 

This point is also made by Niger in his monograph, p. 48. 

3. The translations used in the present article are my own. 

4. F. M. Dostoievski, The brothers Karamazov, I, 397, 417, 418. Cf. 
Avraham Yarmolinsky, Dostoevsky: a life, New York, 1934, p. 384. 

5. V. Rozanov, The legend of the Grand Inquisitor of F. M. Dostoievski, 
Berlin, 1924, p. 112. 

6. F. M. Dostoievski, Selected writings, ed. with notes by B. V. To- 
mashevsky, Moscow, 1946, p. 400. 
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7. Cf. Leivick’s remark in the Introduction, p. 10: “Will not man be 
redeemed from torturing himself with the question why he suffers by 
himself purifying the manner in which he suffers, — how he endures the 
suffering of his fellow-man throughout the world?” 

8. This is a painting which greatly disturbed Dostoievski when he saw 
it in Basel (Yarmolinsky, op. cit., pp. 246 ff., 266). 

9, F. M. Dostoievski, The idiot (in Russian), novel in four parts, Paris, 
1945, II, 103 ff. Irreducible evil is symbolized by Dostoievski more 
commonly in man’s pride, most clearly in such a figure as Ivan, in The 
brothers Karamazov, whose reliance on reason divorced from faith 
brings about his destruction. But the idea of nature as an essentially 
hostile and irrational force is also evident in the novel. 

10. D.S. Mirsky, A history of Russian literature, edited and abridged by 
Francis J. Whitfield, New York, 1949, p. 270. 

11. Niger, op. cit., 53 ff. 

12. Ibid., 496. 

13. Niger characterizes Leivick thus: “For decades now he has been 
standing, saying and singing his work, his new benediction, like a cantor 
at the lectern, with the prayer-shawl over his head, with trembling and 
fervor, just as he stood as a boy, when full of awe he would take part in 
the Canaanite blessing” (op. cit., p. 498). 


LA IDEOLOGIA RELIGIOSA Y POLITICA DEL 
POETA ANTONIO MACHADO 


Jer6nimo Mallo 


State University of Iowa 


Antonio Machado, “poeta predilecto” de Federico de Onis, lo es 
también de la mayor parte de los intelectuales espafioles, incluso 
de los que viven en Espafia. Y esto a pesar de la ideologia del 
escritor, que en su autorretrato confiesa tener en las venas “gotas 
de sangre jacobina.” O tal vez por ella, como expresién de una 
intima simpatia subconsciente. Todavia hace pocos meses, Pedro 
Lain, profesor de la Escuela de Medicinay rector de la Universidad 
de Madrid, ley6 el discurso de ingreso en la Academia Espafola, 
en que trata de ‘La memoria y la esperanza en San Agustin, San 
Juan de la Cruz, Machado y Unamuno.” Le contest6 otro escritor 
y médico, Gregorio Marafidn. Ambos académicos prodigaron sus 
elogios a la obra de nuestro gran poeta. ;Machado y Unamuno! 
Los fariseos se escandalizaron. Pero no pas6 nada mas. _ . Ma- 
chado y Unamuno! ;Qué afines eran en su ideologia estos dos 
grandes poetas, tan distintos personalmente! De las ideas re- 
ligiosas y politicas de Unamuno se ha escrito mucho, porque fue- 
ron el tema fundamental de sus obras. De la ideologifa de Antonio 
Machado se ha dicho poco, y parte de ello con intencidn aviesa y 
proposito de falsificarla. Por esto deseo restablecer la verdad, 
mediante una exacta interpretacién de su pensamiento fundamental, 
deducida de las propias palabras del poeta. 

i Fué un hombre religioso Antonio Machado? Es preciso dis- 
tinguir. ,Fué cat6lico? La mayoria de los espafioles de su tiempo 
iban a la iglesia en tres ocasiones senaladas: para bautizarse, 
para casarse y para ser enterrados. Pero la mitad de ellos no 
tenia contacto con las practicas religiosas durante el resto de su 
vida. La otra mitad, sf, era cat6lica practicante. Creo que a An- 
tonio Machado lo llevaron a bautizar a una iglesia de Sevilla, y él 
fué voluntariamente a la iglesia de Santa Maria la Mayor, de Soria, 
para casarse con Leonor Izquierdo. Lo dice en una carta y aflade: 
“La ceremonia fue entonces para mi un verdadero martirio. ”* 
Recordemos que se cas6O enamoradisimo de la que iba a ser su 
mujer, y lo estuvo siempre. Al morir, en el dolor de la emigra- 
ci6én, y ser enterrado en un pueblecito francés, no hubo interven- 
cidn religiosa alguna. Pero ;fué catdlico Machado? Sabido es 
que no s6lo no asistia a la iglesia, ni tenia la menor relacién con 
ella, sino que su idea acerca de aquella mitad de Espafia, la caté- 
lica, era terrible: 
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La Espafia de charanga y pandereta 
cerrado y sacristia ~ 

devota de frascuelo y de Maria. 

Esa Espafia inferior que ora y bosteza, 
vieja y tahur, zaragatera y triste: 

esa Espana inferior que ora y embiste 
cuando se digna usar de la cabeza.” 


No, no era catdlico Antonio Machado. José Luis L. Aranguren — el 
escritor de la Espana de ahora que con mas acierto y valentia 
trata de temas religiosos—lo reconoce asi terminantemente: 
“Catdlico, nunca lo fue.” 

é Era un escritor anti-religiosa y ateo, a la manera, por e- 
jemplo, de Baraja? dEra indiferente a las cuestiones relaciona- 
das con la existencia de Dios? Veamos sus propias palabras. 
Pero antes, recordaremos cual fué su formacion intelectual. Ma- 
chado se educé en la Institucién Libre de Ensefianza, inspirada y 
dirigida por el gran maestro del liberalismo espanol, D. Fran- 
cisco Giner. La Institucidn era una escuela neutra en materia 
religiosa, como son las escuelas publicas de los Estados Unidos, 
pero en ella se dedicaba gran atencidn al estudio de la religidn 
desde el punto de vista filoséfico. Alli recibid el joven Antonio el 
germen de sus preocupaciones sobre la existencia de Dios, sobre 
el origen y el destino del ser humano. 

éCrefa en Dios Machado? Tuvo, evidentemente, las dudas y 
vacilaciones que atormentaron a Unamuno, de cuyas ideas filosofi- 
cas participaba. Asi lo dijo: 


Siempre te ha sido, ;Oh Rector 

de Salamanca! leal 

este humilde profesor 

de un Instituto rural. 

Esa tu filosofia 

que llamas diletantesca, 

voltaria y funambulesca, 

gran Don Miguel es la mia. (p. 158) 


Machado se dirige o se refiere a Dios en sus versos con relativa 
frecuencia. A veces hay en sus palabras un sentido de serena re- 
ligiosidad: 

Converso con el hombre que siempre va conmigo 

— quien habla solo espera hablar a Dios un dia — (p. 92) 


No desdefiéis la palabra; 
el mundo es ruidos y mudo, 
poetas, sdlo Dios habla. (p. 217) 
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Otras veces las referencias tienen una expresién de sueiio lirico, 


de idealidad: 


Ayer soné que veia 

A Dios y que a Dios hablaba; 

y soné que Dios me ofa... 
Después sofé que sofaba. (p. 177) 


Anoche cuando dormia 

sofé jbendita ilusién! 

que era Dios lo que tenia 
dentro de mi coraz6n. (p. 67) 


Asi, voy yo, borracho melancélico, 

guitarrista lunatico, poeta, 

y pobre hombre en Suenos, 

siempre buscando a Dios entre la niebla. (p. 79) 


Fijémonos en el ultimo verso: Siempre buscando a Dios entre la 
niebla. Yano es sOlo la imaginacién subconsciente que produce el 
sueno. Hay un nuevo factor: la voluntad de encontrar a Dios, bus- 
candolo “entre la niebla” y “siempre.” ; Qué significa esto? Se- 
gun mi interpretacion, la pugna entre el sentimiento, que impulsa 
a creer, y el razonamiento, que rechaza la creencia. Es decir, la 
duda que dramaticamente le lleva a pedir una prueba evidente para 
destruir la incredulidad: 


Dice la raz6n: Busquemos 

la verdad. 

Y el coraz6n: Vanidad. 

La verdad ya la tenemos. 

La raz6n: jAy, quién alcanza 

La verdad! 

El corazon: Vanidad. 

La verdad es la esperanza. 

Dice la raz6n: Tu mientes. 

Y contesta el corazon: 

Quien miente eres tu, razon, 

que dices lo que no sientes. 

La razOn: Jamas podremos 
entendernos, corazon. 

El coraz6n: Lo veremos. (pp. 188-89) 
Y Tu, Sefior, por quien todos 
vemos y que ves las almas, 
dinos si todos un dia, 

hemos de verte la cara. (p. 224) 
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Es lo mismo que con su caracteristica pasionalidad pedia Unamu- 
no: * 

Senor, Senor, ; por qué consientes 

que te nieguen ateos ? 

éPor qué, Sefior, no te nos muestras 

sin velos, sin enganos ? 

éPor qué, Sefior, nos dejas en la duda, 

duda de muerte? °* 

Una sefial, Sefior, una tan s6dlo, 

una que acabe 

con todos los ateos de la tierra; 

una que dé sentido 

a esta sombria vida que arrastramos.* 


El espiritu de Machado se columpia en la duda de creer 0 no 
creer. Quiere creer, pero no puede. Y su vena lirica le lleva a 
escribir, dirigiéndose a la lluvia: 


jSé piadosa, 

que manana 

seras espiga temprana, 

prado verde, carne rosa 

y mas: razon y locura 

y amargura de querer y no poder 
creer, creer y creer.! (p. 158) 


Amargura de querer y no poder creer, creer y creer. Es decir, 
amargura de no poder creer firmemente, constantemente, sin la 
interrupcion de la duda. La duda esta por encima de su voluntad. 

Voy a citar unas lineas en prosa. Machado atribuye a su ima- 
ginado maestro Juan de Mairena esta frase: 

“—-Dios existe o no existe. Cabe afirmarlo o negarlo, pero no 
dudarlo.” Y el discipulo, que es el propio Machado, le contesta: 

“_. Eso es lo que usted cree.”® 

Para Machado lo que no cabe, precisamente, es afirmarlo o 
negarlo. La duda se sobrepone. 

Y acontinuacion escribe esta frase, de un humorismo enigmatico: 

“Un Dios existente — decia mi maestro — seria algo terrible. 
jQue Dios nos libre de ell , Hasta qué punto suscribia Machado 
esta paradoja? No lo sabemos. 

Hay un solo verso que corresponde de modo perfecto al estado 
espiritual del creyente. Es uno de sus versos mas hondos y mas 
sentidos. Tuvo la desgracia de que su mujer, a la que amaba en- 
tranablemente, falleciera al poco tiempo de casados. Y escribio: 


Senor, ya me arrancaste lo que yo mas queria. 

Oye otra vez, Dios mio, mi corazon clamar. 

Tu voluntad se hizo, Sefior, contra la mia. 

Senor, ya estamos solos mi corazon y el mar. (p. 149) 
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Dice Aranguren que este verso es “quizd el mds religioso de 
Antonio Machado.” Yo estoy seguro de ello. Responde a un estado 
de animo en el cual se admite la intervencidén directa de Dios en 
todo lo que sucede a los hombres. “Mafiana, si Dios quiere...” 
“‘Dios se llevo a mi hijo!” Asi dicen los catdlicos espanoles, por- 
que “No se mueve una hoja de arbol sin la voluntad de Dios.” 
Herido por el infortunio, el poeta reacciona como verdadero cre- 
yente y se lamenta porque el Sefior “le arranc6éd lo que él mds 
queria.” El Senor mismo. Dios. 

Decia Espinoza, que los hombres no se acuerdan de Dios sino 
cuando se ven agobiados por la desgracia. Aunque esto no es cier- 
to de un modo absoluto, asi sucede con mucha frecuencia. Macha- 
do no se sintid verdadero creyente mds que bajo el dolor inmenso 
de la muerte de Leonor. 

Pero para Machado el problema no podia ser tan sencillo como 
creer en Dios simplemente. Dice Ortega y Gasset que en la lengua 
vasca, por no existir palabra especifica con que designar a Dios, 
emplean la de “Jaungoikua” que significa el Senor de arriba. Para 
Machado Dios no podia ser simplemente “el Sefior de arriba.” No 
podia creer en él con lo que Unamuno llamo “la fe del carbonero.” 
éQué idea tenia Machado de Dios? ¢La de un Dios personal, que 
rige directamente la vida de todos y de cada uno de los seres del 
universo por él creado? ¢La de un Creador del mundo, al que did 
leyes para que con arreglo a ellas se desarrollara su existencia? 
éLa de un Dios — Todo, con caracter panteista? gLa de un Dios 
creado en la conciencia de cada hombre mediante la conjuncidén de 
las mas altas cualidades que pueden adornar a un ser? Uno de los 
poemas de Machado se titula ‘Profesion de fe.’ He aqui el texto: 


Dios no es el mar, esta en el mar; riela 
como una luna en el agua, o aparece 

como una blanca vela; 

en el mar se despierta o adormece. 

Creo la mar, y nace 

de la mar cual nube y la tormenta. 

El es el Criador y la criatura lo hace; 

su aliento es alma y por el alma alienta. 

Yo he de hacerte, mi Dios, cual tu me hiciste, 
y para darte el alma que me diste 

en mi te he de crear. Que el puro rio 

de caridad que fluye eternamente, 

fluya en mi coraz6n. jSeca, Dios mio, 

de una fe sin amor la turbia fuente! (p. 188) 


2 Pantefsmo? ¢éCreaci6n en la conciencia de hombre? No esta 
clara en la profesién de fe la idea que de Dios tenia Antonio Ma- 
chado. 
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Yo he de hacerte mi Dios cual tu me hiciste, 
y para darte el almaxque me diste 
en mt te he de crear. 


Es la misma idea contenida en uno de los versos del Salmo I de 
Unamuno: 


Donde estas, mi Senor, ;acaso existes? 
Eres tu creacion de mi congoja, 

o lo soy tuya?.” 

Tu, Sefior, nos hiciste 

para que a ti te hagamos 

Oo es que te hacemos 

para que Td nos hagas?.® 


Pero, por encima de todo, para Machado habia un “solo Dios 
verdadero,” y asi lo dice al final de su ‘Profesion de Fe’: 


El Dios que todos llevamos, 

el Dios que todos hacemos, 

el Dios que todos buscamos 

y que nunca encontraremos, 

Tres dioses o tres personas 

del solo Dios verdadero. (p. 188) 


El solo Dios verdadero. Este fué, su duda, el principio de la 
religidn de Machado, una religidn sin iglesia y sin dogmas. Pero 
no sin moral. Machado profes6, con toda la pureza y la rectitud 
de su espiritu noble, una moral rfgida, idealista, generosa. La 
moral que se ensenaba en la Institucién Libre de Ensefianza, cuyas 
raices estaban en la filosoffa krausista espafiola, inspiradora de 
Giner y de los pricipales maestros. 


Pero si hubo—o nos parece que hubo — dudas o nebulosidades 
en las ideas religiosas de Antonio Machado, de su ideologia politi- 
ca hay que decir todo lo contrario. Fué firme, rectilinea, invari- 
able. Recibid de su padre una tradicién de liberalismo. En la In- 
stitucién Libre de Ensefianza se atendfa a la formacidn de la 
conciencia politica de los alumnos bajo los principios fundamen- 
tales de la libertad y la democracia. Machado pensé siempre que 
la monarquia borbdénica no respetaba las libertades esenciales del 
hombre civilizado, y que suplantaba la soberania del pueblo fal- 
seando por todos los medios la expresion de la voluntad de los es- 
panoles en las elecciones. Por ello fué siempre enemigo de la 
monarquia y, consiguientemente, republicano. Pero republicano 
tedrico, que no pertenecia a ningun partido, ni intervino activa- 
mente en la politica, aunque sentia verdadero entusiasmo por un 
cambio de régimen. Asi lo dice en una carta dirigida a “Guionar ,” 
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que parece auténtica: “Por mi parte, ahora que vec demasiado 
cerca un posible triunfo de la Republica, pienso en formar en par- 
tidos los mds alejados del poder. Yo visitaré a Don Miguel de 
Unamuno, como prometi.”® 

No se sentia el poeta atraido por la politica partidista, y pen- 
saba visitar a Unamuno, con cuyo pensamiento tuvo siempre mu- 
chos puntos de contacto. 

Pocos dias después escribe a la misma senora: “Recibi tu 
carta, diosa mia, el miércoles a mi vuelta de Segovia, después de 
tres dias de trajin e insomnio por los sucesos polfticos. Fuimos 
unos cuantos republicanos platdénicos los encargados de mantener 
el orden y ejercer el gobierno interino de la ciudad. He aqui toda 
la intervenci6én de tu poeta en el nuevo régimen, del cual he de 
permanecer tan alejado como del viejo.” *° 

Claramente se ve que Machado, después de colaborar en los 
primeros momentos de la implantaci6n del nuevo régimen en la 
ciudad de Segovia, donde residia, se aparta de la politica activa. 

Pasado algun tiempo escribe: “Raz6n tienes, diosa mia, cuando 
me dices que la Republica — jtan deseada! —yo confieso haberla 
deseado sinceramente — , nos ha defraudado un poco.”™* 

Machado — que era un hombre sincero — expresaba asi su dis- 
crepancia de algunas disposiciones del nuevo régimen, pero sin 
dejar por ello de ser fervorosamente republicano. 

Estalla la guerra y Machado ratifico su adhesion a la Repu- 
blica. Se traslado a Valencia y luego a Barcelona. Fué entonces 
cuando en carta dirigida a la senora Luisa Carnelli, con fecha 19 
de noviembre de 1938, que esta publicada, define su posicidn del 
Siguiente modo: 


Carezco de filiaci6n de partido, no la he tenido nunca, 
aspiro a no tenerla jamas. Mi ideario politico se ha limi- 
tado siempre a aceptar como legitimo solamente el go- 
bierno que represente la voluntad libre del pueblo. Por 
eso estuve siempre al lado de la Republica Espafiola, por 
cuyo advenimiento trabajé en la medida de mis fuerzas y 
siempre dentro de los cauces que yo estimaba legitimos. 
Cuando la Republica se implanto en Espana como una in- 
equivoca expresiOn de la voluntad popular, la saludé con 
alborozo y me apresté a servirla, sin aguardar de ella 
ninguna ventaja material. Si hubiera venido como una 
consecuencia de un golpe de mano, como una imposici6n 
de la fuerza, yo hubiera estado frente a ella.” 


No se puede hablar con mayor claridad, ni con mayor firmeza. 
Haciendo honor a sus convicciones, Machado salié de Espafia al 
terminar la guerra, para morir, 23 dias después de haber cruzado 
la frontera, en el pueblecito francés de Collioure, frente al mar y 
como é1 habia vaticinado: 
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Y cuando llegue el dia del ultimo viaje 

y esté al partir la nave.que nunca ha de tornar, 
me encontraréis a bordo, ligero de equipaje, 
casi desnudo, como los hijos de la mar. (p. 92) 


Si, ya sé que nadie pone en duda la integridad politica de Ma- 
chado, y que se reconoce unanimemente su espiritu de sacrificio, 
por cuanto no vacilo en expatriarse con la salud muy quebrantada. 
Pero también en cuanto a su ideologia politica hay que rectificar 
un punto importante. Se ha dicho que Machado fué comunista du- 
rante la guerra. 

Como artista—y la poesia es el arte supremo — nada impor- 
tarfa que Machado hubiera sido 0 no comunista. Ni las ideas re- 
ligiosas, ni la significacién politica, ni la vida privada del autor 
deben influir en la apreciacién del valor de una obra de arte. No 
dejarfa Machado de ser el poeta excelso y profundo que fue, aun 
habiendo sido comunista 0 comunistoide. Pero el caso es que no 
lo fue. Veamos una vez mas sus propias palabras. 

En la carta citada, escrita tres meses antes de morir, asegura 
que no ha estado nunca afiliado a un partido politico. ,Pudo ser 
un simpatizante del comunismo? Tampoco. El dia 19 de mayo — 
Fiesta del Trabajo en Espafia —de 1937, se celebr6, en Valencia, 
un acto politico de las Juventudes Socialistas Unificadas. A ellas 
pertenecian jOvenes que tenian mucho mas de comunistas que de 
socialistas. Invitado a hacer uso de la palabra, Machado leyé un 
breve discurso en el que daba consejos a los jovenes, al senalar 
las posibilidades y las responsabilidades de la juventud. Solo una 
vez se refirio a la politica en los terminos que siguen: 


Desde un punto de vista tedrico, yo no soy marxista, 
no lo he sido nunca, es muy posible que no lo sea jamas. 
Mi pensamiento no ha seguido la ruta que desciende de 
Hegel a Carlos Marx. Tal vez porque soy demasiado ro- 
mantico, por el influjo, acaso, de una educacién demasiado 
idealista, me falta simpatia por la idea central del marx- 
ismo; me resisto a creer que el factor econdédmico, cuya 
enorme importancia no desconozco, sea el mas esencial 
de la vida humana y el gran motor de la historia.”® 


Con estas palabras justas, meditadas e inequivocas, tuvo Ma- 
chado la gallardia y la noble sinceridad de decir a los jévenes 
marxistas que él no era, ni habia sido nunca, ni probablemente 
serfa jamas marxista, porque no sentfa la menor simpatia por la 
idea central del marxismo. Nadie ignora que el marxismo es la 
esencia y la médula del comunismo. 

Esta actitud anti-marxista era ya antigua — todo era antiguo en 
Machado, siempre fiel a sf mismo — pues en una conferencia pro- 
nunciada en Segovia, en el afio 1922, habia dicho: “Buscaréis en 
vano un gran nombre ruso en la historia de los grandes sistemas 
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de ideas. Falta hoy a Rusia metafisica propia, y una de las causas 
del fracaso de su gran revoluci6n acaso sea el desmedido tributo 


que las mentalidades directoras de Rusia rinden necesariamente 
al pensamiento alemdn, al determinismo econdédmico de Carlos 
Marx.”™ 

Me parece que este punto esta bien claro. Machado fué liberal 
y democrata. Como lo fueron todos los jévenes formados en la 
Institucién Libre de Ensefianza—y yo no sé de ninguno que haya 
traicionado a sus ideales~y como lo somos quienes tuvimos la 
fortuna de ser discipulos y amigos de Giner de los Rios. 

Fué Antonio Machado un escritor en quien la calidad humana 
del autor no desmerece de la calidad artistica de la obra. Nadie 
lo ha caracterizado tan bien como en algunos versos lo hizo otro 
gran poeta nuestro, Rubén Dario: 


Misterioso y silencioso 

iba una y otra vez. 

Su mirada era tan profunda 

que apenas se podia ver. 

Cuando hablaba tenia un dejo 

de timidez y de altivez. 

Y la luz de sus pensamientos 

casi siempre se veia arder. 

Era luminoso y profundo 

como era hombre de buena fe. (p. 13) 


Asi eran, efectivamente, el hombre y el poeta Antonio Machado. 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE VIRELAI 
Marcel Frangon 


Harvard University 


Miss H. Hewitt says that “the essential literary features of the 
virelai were as follows. First, there was an initial refrain... 
Second there was the stanza proper (or couple) which comprised 
three distinct parts. The first two parts were strictly symmetri- 
cal... Deschamps...calls these two parts “l’ouvert et le clos.” 
The third part of the stanza proper, the tzerce, reproduced exactly 
the form and rhyme sequence of the refrain...”' This definition 
is not very clear, and it seems that the reason for its lack of clar- 
ity is that Miss Hewitt follows a model. Let us, therefore, turn to 
the original text: E. Hoepffner’ recalls, first, the definition given 
by Eustache Deschamps. 

Here it is: 

...chancons baladées, que l’en appelle virelais, les- 
quelz doivent avoir trois couples comme une balade, 
chascune couple de deux vers et la tierce semblable au 
refrain, dont le derrain ver doit, et au plus prés que l’en 
puet, estre servant a reprandre ledit refrain, ainsi comme 
le penultime vers d’une couple de balade doit servir a la 
rebriche d’icelle.* 


Three examples are given, which correspond to the 
following schemes: 


A A A 
A A B 
B B B 
B B A 
A A 
A 
B 
(b (b (b 
L’ouvert (b L’ouvert (b L’ouvert (b 
(a (a (a 
(b (b (b 
Le clos (b Le clos (b Le clos (b 
(a (a (a 
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a a a 
a ei b 
b b b 
b b a 
a a 

a 
b A 
A etc 
etc 
A 
‘etc. 


Before reaching a conclusion, let us examine Machaut’s vire- 
lais (which he calls chansons baladées) If we designate the two 
musical sections of each virelai by the letters S and T, we find 
the following schemes, among others: 


I AAAAB, cd cd, aaaab, A cicasneg) 3 cd cd, 
Ss Liana: S S Lone 
aaaab, A F ed cd, aaaab, Bowe he 
S S sl Nt S S 
II AAB, ab ab, aab, Pini , ab ab, aab, 
s Teanl Ss S 4 EN! Ss 
A , ab ab, aab, A 
Ss fa Ss Ss 
Il ABAB, ca ca, abab, Doses +? Ca. (Case abab, 
Ss a Ss NS) fee hy S 
A ,-€a ca, abab, A 
Ss © OW Ss Ss 
IV AAAB, aab_ aab, aaaby As. ; aab aab, 
s iL T N) S T - 
Aaa on chen’ ,  aab aab, aaab An 3,0 
Ss s it a Ss Ss 


Everywhere, we find the same musical scheme STTSSTTSSTTSS 
or 3 (STTS)+S, while the literary scheme could be represented by 
the following scheme: M,nn,m,M,nn,m,M,nn,m,M, or 3 (M,nn,m) 
+ M, in which M designates the first stanza used as refrain, while 
nn and m correspond to the other stanzas. But the whole compo- 
sition can be built on two, three or four rimes. From the 15th 
century on, the first stanza used as refrain is often built in the 
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same way as that of the rondeau, whereas the second stanza nn is 
built on two new rimes, so that the general scheme of the virelai 
is the following, for the two forms which are most frequently used: 


ABBA, cd cd, abba, ABBA, cd cd, abba, ABBA, cd cd, 
ee Ge ae Ss S bea © Ss S ihe Gh 


abba, ABBA 
S S 


or: 3 / ABBA, cd cd, appa | + ABBA 
( Ss war Ss Ss 


The other type corresponds to the rondeau cinquain, or 


*( AABBA, ccd ccd, ol AABBA 
Ss T ae Ss Ss 


From what precedes, we can say that the virelai may thus be 
defined: it consists generally of three sections followed by the re- 
frain; but it can have only two sections, plus the refrain, or even 
only one section plus the refrain, in which case it is called a 
bergerette. Each section comprises three stanzas, that is 1.M; 
2.nn; 3.m. The third stanza is exactly similar to the first and can 
be sung on the same music. The second stanza is made up of two 
units which are similar and are sung on the same music, although 
the endings of the musical units are different. This explains why 
one unit is called ouvert, and the other fermé. E. Heldt said that 
the Virelaistrophe consists of “1. Refrain, 2. Stollen, 3. Ab- 
gesang so gebaut wie Refrain, 4. Refrain.”° This corresponds to 
what we found, and it is also in agreement with Genrich’s nomen- 
clature, for he says that the virelai consists of “Refrain, Stollen, 
Gegenstollen, Strophenabschluss, Refrain.” On the other hand, 
Hoepffner interprets Deschamp’s definition and says that the es- 
sential traits of the virelai are: 1° the refrain; 2° “le refrain est 
suivi de la couple, c.-a.-d. de la strophe proprement dite”; 39 “la 
troisiéme partie de la couple, la tierce (ce que Deschamps appelle: 
le ver apres)”; 4° le refrain. But what Deschamps actually says 
is only that the virelai has three couples, that is three stanzas, the 
third of which is similar tothe refrain. The second stanza is made 
up of two units, “le clos et l’ouvert” which have three lines or two 
and ahalf lines. Let us add that this secondstanza cannot be called 
“la couple, c.-a.-d. la strophe proprement dite”; it is only called 
Stollen by E. Heldt, and it corresponds to the unit formed by what 
Gennrich calls Stollen and Gegenstollen or by what Deschamps 
calls “le clos et l’ouvert.” The difficulty is due to the fact that 
E. Heldt calls Virelaistrohe what we called section, whereas 
G. Raynaud calls couplet the unit formed of two stanzas followed 
by the refrain, when he says: 
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En régle générale le virelai consiste en 3 strophes 
établies sur 2 rimes; la premiére strophe...sert de re- 
frain et se répéte aprés la troisiéme, pareille a la pre- 
miére; la seconde est généralement de 4 ou de 6 vers, 
comprenant 2 parties symétriques. 

C’est la le virelai simple; dans d’autres, la deuxiéme 
strophe et latroisiéme suivie du refrain, peuvent se répé- 
ter deux et trois fois. Je donne le nom de coupleta cet 
ensemble de deux strophes suivies d’un refrain. 

La classification qui suit a pour bases d’abord le ve- 
frain, c’est-a-dire la premiére strophe, puis la strophe, 
c’est-A-dire la deuxiéme strophe du virelai...° 


It is seen how confusing all these terms are. The classifica- 
tion of Deschamps’ virelais which G. Raynaud gives is in fact based 
on the number of syllables of the lines of the virelais. ‘We could 
suggest another classification based primarily on the structure of 
the refrain. We would thus find that the types most used by Des- 
champs are the following: 


I AABBA, bbabba,... 
II AABBA, aabaab,... 
III AABBA, ccdccd,... 
IV ABBA, bbabba,... 
V_ ABBA, abab,... 


In all these cases we find that the practice of Deschamps cor- 
responds to the definition we are driving at, and we shall eliminate 
the term tierce corresponding to what E. Heldt calls Abgesang and 
Gennrich Strophenabschluss; we propose, instead, the expression: 
“concluding stanza” (or “la strophe de conclusion”). 

We might remark that, in the 15th century, the first stanza of a 
virelai is often the same as that of a rondeau, and we can illustrate 
the respective characters of the virelai and the rondeau by com- 
paring a virelai ABBA, bbabba, abba, A...and a rondeau ABBA, 
abAB, abba, A...; their musical schemes could be represented 
respectively by STTSS and S, S, S, S, S, S, S, S, (where S, corre- 
sponds to AB, whereas S, to BA). 

Finally,? we would propose the following definition of the vire- 
lai: it is generally made up of three sections (sometimes two, and 
even one) plus the refrain; each section consists of three stanzas 
the first one of which is used as refrain, whereas the second one 
is made up of two symmetrical units, and the third one, or con- 
cluding stanza, is similar to the refrain, by its rimes, their ar- 
rangement, the number of its lines and the number of syllables in 
each line: 3(M,nn,m)+ M, corresponding to the musical scheme: 
3(S, TT,S)+ 8. 
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1. Harmonice Musices ‘Odhecaton A, ed. H. Hewitt and I. Pope, Cam- 
bridge, 1942, pp. 48-49. 

2. E. Hoepffner, ‘Virelais et Ballades dans le Chansonnier d’Oxford 
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Let us call attention to the virelais: AABB, cca cca,...,; 

AAAB, abab,...; AABAB, bbabba,...; ABABAB, aabaab, ...; 

AABBBA, cca cca,...; ABBABA, bbcbbc, ...; AABAAB, bbabba...; 
AABAAB, ccbccb, ...; AAABAAAB, bbcbbc . ..; AABBBABA, bbabba, .. .; 

AABBAAB, bbabba,...; AABBAB, bbabba,...;... 

5. We adopt the system of letters proposed by Willi Apel, French secu- 
lar music of the late fourteenth century, Cambridge, 1950, p. 5. 

6. E. Heldt, Franzésische Virelais aus dem 15. Jahrhundert, Halle, 
1916, p. 27. 

7. See Hewitt, p. 49, n. 31. Friedrich Gennrich, Grundriss einer For- 
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8. Oeuvres de Deschamps, Paris, 1903, XI, 126-27. 
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de la chanson francaise au XV€® siécle,’ Gedenkboek Dr. D. F. Scheurleer, 
La Haye, 1925, pp. 99-102; E. Droz et G. Thibault, Trois chansonniers 
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Laborde chansonnier,’ Journ. of the Amer. Musicological Soc., VII (1954), 
113-20, and Willi Apel, ‘Rondeaux, virelais, and ballades in French 13th 
century,’ Journ, of the Amer. Musicological Soc., VII (1954), 121-30. 
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Henri Peyre: The contemporary French novel. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xvi + 363 pp. 


Professor Peyre’s book is, in effect, a summa, not merely in 
the sense that it gives a conspectus of the contemporary French 
novel, in itself a not inconsiderable achievement, but also because 
it sets that conspectus ina wide context, literary, historical, so- 
cial, and political. We cannot hope to deal exhaustively with a work 
on this scale in a relatively brief review; at most to give a general 
survey and to call attention to some of its salient and important 
features. 

There is, to begin with, an ‘Introduction’ on the nature and his- 
tory of the novel in France, followed by eleven chapters. Of these, 
Chapter I, ‘The crisis in French fiction, 1910-1930,’ forms as it 
were a second introduction to the main topic of the book, while 
Chapter XI, ‘The present temper in France, judged through French 
literature,’ is a general conclusion, explaining the social and po- 
litical background of the novel of today and defining its function. 
Of the intervening chapters Professor Peyre devotes one to the 
roman-fleuve, with R. Martin du Gard, Duhamel, and Romains as 
its chief exponents; another assesses the “legacy” of Proust and 
Gide; yet others are allotted to Mauriac, to Giono, to Saint-Exu- 
péry, and to Malraux. Existentialism is given special treatment in 
two chapters, one of which develops the general background of the 
philosophy and its literary manifestations as an introduction to a 
fairly detailed study of the novel of Sartre; the other is concerned 
with two rather different writers of the same order of ideas in the 
novel: S. de Beauvoir and A. Camus. 

This summary already amply justifies our use of the term 
summa, From it emerges the fact that the book is no mere “his- 
tory” of the novel in chronological sequence during the years un- 
der consideration. It is clear, too, that it is highly selective, with 
a definite emphasis on the literature of “engagement,” clear that 
the authors selected tend to be those who can show an oeuvre of 
some substance rather than the homines unius libri even if the one 
book be of outstanding merit. Most readers and most critics will 
agree that Professor Peyre’s choice is representative and reason- 
able. 

It should be said at the outset that the ‘Introduction’ is a most 
valuable contribution to the criticism of the modern French novel. 
Packed, concentrated, showing ripe judgment and wide documenta- 
tion, it is full of shrewd observations about French literature in 
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general, its pattern and its predilections, which should be of the 
greatest value to the student. This is equally true of Chapter I, 
which offers a perceptive expusé of the situation between 1910 and 
1930. Perhaps the reaction against plot in the novel goes back 
rather further than the writer suggests. Flaubert had already be- 
gun throwing it to the winds in L’Education sentimentale and dis- 
carded it entirely in Bouvara et Pécuchet; and, while the Goncourt 
brothers still give their novels a sort of curve of development, 
this could hardly be called a plot: the action is not what the class- 
ical theorists would have called negotiosus. Writing some twelve 
or fifteen years ago about this absence of plot in French litera- 
ture, I said: “No French dramatist, in spite sometimes of appear - 
ances to the contrary, certainly no French audience, really cares 
about plot... The novelist — whatever his subject or scene —his 
purpose is always the critical observation of human behaviour.” 
In other words it is the eternal moralist who is uppermost. 

Interesting and able as the chapter on the roman-fleuve is, one 
cannot help regarding it as a grand cimetieére sous la lune. In 
spite of their genuine qualities, it will never again be possible, 
except perhaps for purposes of “research” or as “documents,” to 
read Les Thibault, the Chronique des Pasquier or Les Hommes de 
bonne volonté. At the time of their publication they hada fresh- 
ness of actualité that gave them a certain charm, and Professor 
Peyre himself admits that there are isolated novels by these au- 
thors which are far superior, for example, Jean Barois, the Jour- 
nal de Salavin and the earlier Romains of the Unanimiste period. 

Evidently, it was difficult to deal with Proust and Gide in this 
framework. Both were, from Professor Peyre’s point of view, an- 
cestors of the contemporary novel, and he is more concerned to 
trace their descendants than to give an account of their work. 
Nevertheless he makes some attempt to do so, perhaps not always 
with very happy results. Considered critically as a “novelist” 
Gide does not make a good showing, and the depth and variety of 
Proust’s genius disappears completely; indeed Professor Peyre 
admits frankly that he cannot be reduced to one formula. The truth 
is that both writers require a wider and more profound approach; 
one has to envisage “le phénoméne Gide” and in the same way “le 
phénoméne Proust” as complete units, set in the context of their 
life, work, letters, and milieu. To consider them purely as “nov- 
elists” and describe their work in terms of the novel is limiting 
and not fair to them. As for their descendants: Proust, as Pro- 
fessor Peyre realizes, has none in any precise sense, fortunately; 
on the other hand, the seal of Gide is set on a multitude of writers. 
Almost every novelist dealt with in this book was deeply influenced 
by him at one time or another, although here again it is-a question 
of “le phénoméne Gide”, his thought, his art, not specifically his 
“novel.” 
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The six following chapters form the most central and revealing 
section of the book. That on Mauriac is full, and excellently docu- 
mented. The analysis of a number of his best novels brings to the 
reader something of their magic and of their quality, their Catho- 
lic vision of the universe. Professor Peyre writes equally well, 
more convincingly, because more sympathetically, about Giono. 
He cannot quite forgive Mauriac for his Jansenist determinism, 
with its denial of human freedom, so much at variance with cur- 
rent doctrines of choice, and the creation of values by the individ- 
ual. In Giono he finds the glorification of the senses and a doctrine 
of freedom and hope. As a novelist Giono presents an almost com- 
plete antithesis to Mauriac. In form he has abandoned the “class- 
ical” conception of the novel, just as he has abandoned “traditional” 
prose style; with him we are back to nature, almost back to Rous- 
seau. 

The chapters on Saint-Exupéry and Malraux are written with 
an infectious enthusiasm and contain a penetrating analysis of 
their social background. As we read we are conscious of moving 
steadily closer to the doctrine of “engagement” in the novel as 
well as in life, and Professor Peyre skilfully examines and brings 
out those aspects of it that are manifest in the two writers, as well 
as the progressive disintegration of the novel in their writings. 

It is when he comes to deal with existentialism that Professor 
Peyre reaches the climax of his demonstration. For him the “en- 
gaged” metaphysical novel of Sartre represents the greatest 
achievement in the contemporary French novel. Monsieur Camus 
and Mlle. de Beauvoir are taken as typical of other aspects of ex- 
istentialism, the former stressing the absurd, the latter maintain- 
ing an extreme feminist attitude. The study of the existentialist 
novel and its various themes leads to a consideration of the impact 
of the American novel on contemporary French writers. Here we 
have a masterly history of the modern American novel from its 
early days, from Hemingway and Scott Fitzgerald down to Stein- 
beck and Henry Miller. We find assessed with precision its origins 
and development, and there is a lucid explanation of its popularity 
in Europe. This literature which has stimulated French writers is 
one that has its roots in the Southern States; it is characterized by 
violence, and by emphasis on sex and the sexual act. What it ap- 
pears to have brought to French writers is vitality, plus a renewal 
of setting, subject matter, and technique. We are told that Camus 
and Sartre have not only imitated Hemingway, Faulkner and Dos 
Passos — “they have beaten them at their own game.” 

Perhaps the most striking chapter in a work which, as we have 
said, transcends mere literary history and criticism, is that which 
treats of the present temper in France, judged through French 
literature. In it are revealed the author’s considered conclusions 
about the contemporary novel. For him, “the French novel of to- 
day is second in quality to no other comparable period of French 
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literature.” One remarkable force in that literature is the number 
and eminence of women writers. It is to be noted that Professor 
Peyre very understandably excludes Colette from this group as 
belonging to an older tradition; prominent in the modern genera- 
tion of women writers are Simone Weil, Mlle. de Beauvoir, and 
Mile. C. E. Magny. Yet a further enrichment of French literature 
has come from a group of North Africans, including Memmi and 
Roblés. 

In all this new literature the individual is still predominant, 
the individual and his solitude, a solitude which engenders 1’an- 
goisse. Here follows a closely reasoned account of the historical 
background of this pessimism, the great redeeming quality of which 
is that, by describing it, Frenchmen have raised their individual 
problems to a universal power. But the fundamental French qual- 
ities which Professor Peyre discovers in the literature of the 
younger generation are clear-sightedness, sincerity, and hope. 
Whether literature can, as he suggests, assume the role of religion 
and philosophy is another question... 

It will be apparent from this somewhat bald summary that this 
book offers a profound and searching study not merely of the novel 
as an art-form but of a peculiarly complex and complicated set of 
phenomena which have modified and conditioned French life and 
thought during a critical period of the national existence. Pro- 
fessor Peyre has handled this material with the utmost skill, weld- 
ing it into an organic whole. He has shed light on a vast range of 
experience and metaphysic, which in the ordinary way it is almost 
impracticable for the foreigner to apprehend and assess. He has 
carried out this delicate task with dignity, impartiality, and re- 
straint, and, not least, a rich fund of scholarship; at the same time 
he has given a vivid and compelling picture of the distinguished 
writers and thinkers whose work he has interpreted. 


Queen’s University, L. A. BISSON. 
Belfast. 


Francis Fergusson: Dante’s drama of the mind; a modern reading 
of the Purgatorio. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1953. 
x + 232 pp. 


This book is the result of years of reading the Divine Comedy, 
during which the author developed a fairly stable view of the way 
the poem is composed and of the way it is intended to be read. It 
is a view of the developing form of the poem, and as such it pre- 
sents an interpretation hitherto unfamiliar to students of Dante. 
The book is divided into four parts: part one, ‘The pathos of earth’; 
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part two, ‘The ancient path to self-knowledge’; part three, ‘The 
pilgrim against time’; part four, ‘Time redeemed.’ Part one 
covers the first day in Purgatory, cantos I-IX; part two covers the 
second day, cantos X-XVIII; part three covers the third day, cantos 
XIX-XXVII; and part four, the morning of the fourth day, cantos 
XXVITI-XXXIII. 

In this interpretation the distinguished critic Professor Fer- 
gusson regards the Divine Comedy as a series of initiations into 
the wisdom of the tribe, with Dante as the interpreter of the com- 
plex civilization which had developed up to his day. The journey 
into the next world is considered as separate journeys into each of 
the three realms, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise — journeys which 
are connected into one grand metaphor, but otherwise perform in- 
dividual functions. By correcting and amplifying one metaphorical 
journey with another Dante creates a sense of ceaseless life and 
movement, and it is this growth in awareness of the psyche which 
creates the drama of the mind. The Purgatorio is the center of 
the whole Commedia because it is here that the process of purga- 
tion and the journey of the soul toward God takes place. The In- 
ferno leads the soul nowhere and the Paradise is the realm of 
those who have reached the ultimate goal. 

The distinction between Dante speaking as the author and Dante 
the Pilgrim is fundamental to the understanding of Mr. Fergusson’s 
position. The development of the awareness of the Pilgrim con- 
stitutes the journey of the psyche up the Mount of Purgatory, 
whereas Dante the author must know the beginning and the end of 
the process of purgation in order to consider it in the proper per- 
spective. The distance between the author and the Pilgrim sug- 
gests the distance we have to go on the way toward purgation. The 
movement of the Pilgrim’s growing and groping spirit constitutes 
the drama. Each canto presents the beginning, middle, and end of 
one such forward step in this moto spiritale, or upward movement 
of the psyche towardits ultimate self development. Each canto is a 
dramatic unit, while remaining an organic part of the whole poem. 

In the Antipurgatorio, during the first day, the Pilgrim looks 
about him with the eye of childhood. All the things that surround 
him make him more aware of his own nature. The second day is 
like adolescence, a movement from childhood to maturity, a move- 
ment of the spirit to freedom and understanding. On the third day 
the Pilgrim’s course is viewed as a figure of the course of history 
from pagan antiquity to the Incarnation. The fourth day ties off the 
countless interwoven themes and brings the moto spiritale to a 
halt; it is the coming of Revelation in history. The moto spiritale, 
which appears over and over again in the discussion of the Purga- 
torio, is the “movement of the spirit” toward what it perceives and 
finds pleasing. 

There is no question about the originality and ingenuity of the 
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interpretation which Mr. Fergusson gives to the Purgatorio, and 
through it, to certain aspects of the Divine Comedy as a whole. 
Before we discuss the interpretation, however, there are various 
questions of procedure which require attention. Mr. Fergusson 
does not attempt to become involved in the infinite scholarly dis- 
cussions which surround every verse of Dante’s poem, but he does 
intend to present a substantial interpretation which is consistent 
with Dante scholarship. It is for that reason that we are surprised 
at his use of the Temple Classics edition and its notes as the basis 
for his position. In its day fifty years ago the Temple Classics 
was one of the outstanding editions and the translations of the three 
cantiche are still among the best in English. The text was based 
on the excellent Oxford Dante prepared by Moore, which marked 
the greatest advancement in Dante textual criticism up to the turn 
of the century. Bui the present century has been the most im- 
portant one in the reconstruction of Dante’s actual text, with the 
Florentine edition of 1921 and the endless research of numerous 
scholars such as Vandelli, Torraca, Casini, Barbi, Casella, etc. 
A more recent edition would have provided a more appropriate 
basis for interpretation. 

For the same reason the constant references to the footnotes of 
the Temple Classics edition lend an amateurish quality which is 
not consonant with the deep discussions presented by Mr. Fergus- 
son’s new interpretation. A half century of the most fruitful years 
of Dante criticism must have influenced in some way the interpre- 
tation of details even if we assume that it did not influence the in- 
terpretation of the structure. 

Confidence in the interpretation is weakened by an occasional 
slip in translation. On pages 69 and 70, for example, when speak- 
ing of the unity of the soul at the beginning of the fourth canto, the 
Poet says: “ch’ altra potenza é quella che l’ascolta, —ed altra 
quella che ha 1l’anima intera; — questa @ quasi legata, e quella é 
sciolta.” (Purg. IV, 10-12). Mr. Fergusson translates: “for it is 
One power in us which thus listens, — another that which the whole 
soul possesses; — the first is bound, the latter uncommitted.” The 
power which is “uncommitted” is the one which “listens” and not 
the one which “the whole soul possesses.” While the soul as a 
whole is concentrating on its main objective, the power which is 
recording the passing of time functions independently and there- 
fore does not register on the attention of the whole soul. The 
argument becomes null and void in Mr. Fergusson’s translation. 

Again on page 59, in describing the steep climb to the first 
terrace, the Poet says: “...pria lo scemo della luna — rigiunse al 
letto suo per ricorcarsi, —che noi fossimo fuor di quella cruna.” 
(Purg. X, 14-16). Mr. Fergusson translates “before the moon, 
now growing feeble, — returned to bed to sink again to rest, — we 
had come through the eye of that needle.” Actually the moon “re- 
turned to bed to sink again to rest” before we had come through 
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the eye of that needle,” and not the other way around, as the trans- 
lation indicates. 

These matters of translations are minor, however. On the 
whole the translation is accurate andadequate for the purpose. The 
whole interpretation, however, raises important questions which 
can scarcely be treated in a review. In Dante criticism we are ac- 
customed to interpret on the basis of careful investigation into all 
the knowledge available about the Poet, his times, and his ideas as 
expressed in his complete works, coming as close as scholarship 
will carry us to his actual words. When the works of Dante are 
interpreted on the basis of general truths which are manifest in 
other forms of art at a different historical period, it is difficult to 
disassociate such an interpretation from a purely subjective re- 
action. A historian may see in the Divine Comedy a synthesis of 
the history of the human race; a musician may see in it a parallel 
to the symphonic development in the nine Beethoven symphonies; 
a distinguished drama critic may see in the Purgatorio the devel- 
opment of the drama of the mind. It is difficult to prove or dis- 
prove the tenaciousness of such a position. 

If, for example, we accept the interpretation of Beatrice as 
Christ in the Paradiso Terrestre, what happens to the interpreta- 
tion of the Griffin, whose double nature has so logically been taken 
to mean the double nature of Christ? If the Pilgrim’s course un- 
der Virgil’s guidance is a figure of history from pagan antiquity 
to the Incarnation, what relation does the Paradiso have to this 
figure of history? As for recognizing in the sponge image (p. 111) 
a reference to Christ’s obedience on the Cross, when Dante was 
evidently using only picturesque language, it seems like carrying 
subjective interpertation beyond its natural limits. This type of 
subjective interpretation makes it difficult to evaluate this book as 
a contribution to the understanding of Dante. 

As enjoyable and intriguing reading, Dante’s Drama of the Mind 
opens up new vistas in a field which is very closely guarded by 
historical exegesis. For the reader who is willing to follow the 
Italian proverb “se non é vero, é ben trovato” this book presents a 
reading of the Purgatorio which detaches the poem from its strictly 
mediaeval background and brings it to life in modern times. For 
the critical student of Dante exegesis, this book raises numerous 
problems which can only be treated fully and individually in long 
and complicated scholarly discussions. 


Boston, Mass. VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
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Klaus W. Jonas: Fifty years of Thomas Mann studies. A bibliog- 
raphy of criticism. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. xxi + 217 pp. 


A bibliography, like a concordance, is “a useful piece of work 
everyone wishes someone else would do,” and all the laborers in 
the field of Thomas Mann criticism, which would seem to include 
about every second critic, as well as all teachers of German and 
European literature (and perhaps even some of their students) 
should be grateful to Mr, Jonas for having taken this task upon him- 
self and for having carried it out so conscientiously. The scope of 
his bibliography is international, though one is not surprised to 
find that the great body of the entries — which total about 3,000 — 
are German (1,730) and English (900), with French trailing at a 
wide interval (150), and Japanese (65) only a neck behind Italian 
(70). It was not only political vicissitudes that made Thomas Mann 
a German-American writer; there is something about his work 
that appeals strongly to the Anglo-Saxon temperament. Indeed one 
is often inclined to feel, when one listens to the tirades of his 
countrymen, that he appeals more strongly to us than to the Ger- 
mans. 

Mr, Jonas does not claim that his bibliography, even for the 
years 1902-51, which he tries to cover “in full,” is exhaustive. “In 
postwar Germany alone,” we read in the Preface (p. vii), “the 
number of newspaper articles dealing with Thomas Mann pub- 
lished between 1945 and 1950 has been estimated at approximately 
five thousand.” This gives one an inkling of the stupefying pro- 
portions of the compiler’s task. As a librarian, Mr, Jonas knows 
that the usefulness of a compilation of this kind depends on careful 
arrangement. The trained hand is everywhere in evidence, and the 
result is a very useful work. Only in the first section, the “Check 
list of the principal publications of Thomas Mann,” which includes 
titles in both German and English, was it apparently impossible to 
achieve complete consistency. Proceeding from the general to the 
particular, we find sections headed ‘General and miscellaneous 
references,’ ‘Autobiography,’ ‘Biography,’ ‘Personal tributes,’ 
‘Literary affiliations,’ and so on down to criticism of specific 
works, Within the sections the arrangement is alphabetical, not 
chronological, which makes for easier use, but somewhat lessens 
the value of the work as literary history. What its value in this 
respect may be, however, Mr. Jonas himself promises to reveal in 
an investigation now in progress (cf. p. xi and entry 2981). 

Despite the fact that the compiler has excluded items “that con- 
tain neither information of interest for future critics or biogra- 
phers nor any new critical approaches” (p. vii), most users will no 
doubt feel that he might safely have gone farther in this direction. 
The almost unanswerable question is of course where to stop. I 
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am more than a little skeptical about the advisability of en- 
tering such items as “2647. Lawson, Strang. ‘The transposed 
heads.’ Radio Book Review, Voice of Mohawk Valley, June 29, 
1941. Mimeographed, 4 pp.” or even “478. Boctor, Michel. ‘Cinq 
minutes avec Th. M.,’ Journal du Caire, Vol. 31, No. 68 (March 
22, 1930).” And certainly it is supererogatory to include four 
pages listing histories of literature in which a discussion of Mann’s 
work would obviously be found. 

Though not a critical bibliography, Jonas’s book does contain 
occasional critical remarks, such as “typical Nazi criticism” (item 
1102), or “a vicious, vulgar attack” (item 1287). More to the point 
are the frequent and helpful explanatory remarks and the refer- 
ences to reviews of books on Mann, which are listed with the works 
in question. Reprintings of articles in various periodicals as well 
as translations into another language are also indicated. Adding 
considerably to the value of the work are listings of articles and 
books in which one would not necessarily expect to find Mann 
treated. The greatest aid of all, however, is the excellent system 
of cross-references, which makes it almost impossible to miss an 
entry. 

Master’s theses and doctoral dissertations are listed, whether 
published or not, and certainly one of the primary uses of this 
work shouid be to steer graduate students away from overworked 
aspects 6f Thomas Mann. Under the heading of ‘Style, technique, 
and mode of treatment’ we count sixteen Ph. D. dissertations and 
eight master’s theses out of a total of 92 entries; under ‘Subjects, 
characters, and themes’ no less than eighteen Ph. D.’s and seven- 
teen M. A.’s. On the themes of death and decadence alone there 
are four doctoral dissertations each. This is already beginning to 
sound like Leporello’s catalogue aria. Nonetheless, there still ex- 
ists territory almost unexplored by the aspiring candidate in the 
field of Mann’s political and social thought, or, if one prefers to 
stick to literature, there is still some elbow room in the Joseph 
cycle (only three Ph. D. theses). 

According to Jonas, the work of Mann that has aroused the most 
critical interest is Doctor Faustus, for which he gives 232 entries, 
55 of them English, ten French, and five Dutch. The Joseph novels 
are second with 199 entries, The Magic Mountain third with 175. 
Mann’s Goethe novel, Lotte in Weimar (The Beloved Returns), ap- 
pears to have been more widely commented upon in English than in 
German, no doubt mainly because of the date of its publication 
(1939). 

The man from whom and concerning whom this mighty river of 
ink has flowed has himself contributed ‘Ein Wort hierzu’ (pp. xiii- 
xv), a wry little note in the best Mann manner, in which he adjures 
us to behold and admire the bee-like industry of the bibliographer, 
his infinite patience, his monomaniac devotion. We do behold and 
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we do admire, we who now, with sorrow be it said, belong to the 
“ ‘Afterwards,’ the true realm of activity of philology.” 


Hamilton College R. M. BROWNING 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Pedro Calderon de la Barca: El mayor monstro los ¢elos (A crit- 
ical.and annotated edition from the partly holographic manuscript, 
edited by Everett W. Hesse). Madison, The University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1955. xi+ 249 pp. 


The present edition of El mayor monstyro los ¢gelos is based on 
the partly autograph manuscript, located in the Biblioteca Na- 
cional, the third act of which (except for the last four folios) is in 
Calder6én’s handwriting, as are several emendations in the first 
two acts. Because of the fact that the third act of the manuscript 
was apparently completed in 1672, this cannot be Calder6én’s origi- 
nal autograph of the play (believed to have been composed around 
1634') but rather a recast made by the author himself as one of a 
series of plays revised in the decade of the 1670’s for presenta- 
tion. It is not surprising therefore that the text of the manuscript 
differs considerably from the earlier printed texts of the play 
which appeared in the various editions of the Segunda parte of Cal- 
der6n’s plays, the princeps of which was published in 1637, the 
second edition in the same year, and the third in 1641. In all these 
editions the title of the play is given as El mayor monstruo del 
mundo, and there are, in addition, differences in the names of 
some of the characters. In connection with these and other dif- 
ferences, the final lines of the manuscript, although not in Calder- 


6n’s hand but apparently added with his approbation, are of inter - 
est: 


Como la escribi6 su autor; 
no como la ynprimi6 el vrto, 
de quien es su estudio echar 
a perder otros estudios. 


I suspect that the words “como la escribid su autor” refer, how- 
ever, to the way Calder6én recast the play in 1672, not to the way 
he originally conceived it and wrote it in 1634. At any rate, unless 
the original autograph should miraculously turn up, we shall have 
to assume, I think, that the texts of the early printed editions are 
closer to the original than this recast of 1672. In this regard, the 
text of the play printed by Juan de Vera Tassis y Villarroel in his 
edition of the Parte segunda (1686) is of no help. Here Vera Tassis 
reiterates his claim to have taken his texts from the author’s 
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“originals” when available, but while he did utilize the partly holo- 
graphic manuscript of El mayor monstro los ¢gelos (which title he 
gives to his edition), he certainly did not have access to the origi- 
nal of 1634. Incidentally, the very fact that Vera Tassis departed 
so capriciously from the text of the manuscript makes Mr. Hesse’s 
faithful reproduction all the more valuable. 

In the introduction the editor includes (1) a description of the 
partly holographic manuscript, together with a description of Cal- 
der6n’s handwriting (illustrated with photographs); (2) an account 
of the previous editions of the play (which number thirty-three, 
including fifteen suweltas of the 17th and 18th centuries); (3) a syn- 
opsis; (4) a study of the sources and treatment of the theme by 
other Spanish and foreign dramatists; (5) a section on criticism, 
including the editor’s own revaluation; (6) an account of perform- 
ances of the play (which, surprisingly, was not revived during the 
Romantic period, the last recorded performance being in 1819); 
and (7) a study of the versification together with the usual versifi- 
cation tables. These preliminaries are, of course, very helpful for 
their many informative details, not the least of their merits being 
that they offer comments about aspects of the play which, given 
more time and space, should lead to further rewarding inquiry. 

Mr. Hesse lists five Spanish treatments of the theme of Herod 
and Mariamne, including Tirso de Molina’s La vida y muerte de 
Herodes, prior to Calderon’s, and with more space at his disposal 
he would undoubtedly have commented on Dona Blanca de los Rios’ 
assertion that “Calderdén tom6 de Tirso el asunto, el protagonista, 
la exaltacién personal de los celos, el proceso que el marido-juez 
instruye a su esposa en monologos silogisticos; en suma: todos 
los elementos dramaticos de la tragedia...”* That Calderén owed 
much to Tirso’s drama is obvious, but it is equally obvious, I think, 
that Calderon utilized other sources; for, while Tirso’s work is, in 
the main, more “historical,” Calder6n adheres at times to histori- 
cal fact which the Mercenarian distorts. Possibly Calder6n did 
know Alfonso de Palencia’s Historia de los judios (Seville, 1492), 
based on The Jewish War and The Jewish Antiquities by Flavius 
Josephus, which Professor Hesse suggests as the “basic historical 
sources” of the play. It would appear less likely that Calderén was 
indebted to Lodovico Dolce’s Italian play Marianna (1565) for his- 
torical facts. 

In his section on criticism, the editor reviews the treatment 
the play has received at the hands of several generations of crit- 
ics. Perhaps one may dismiss the critical appraisals of the 18th 
century neo-classical commentators who, failing to comprehend 
the whys and wherefores of Baroque drama, censured the play for 
its lack of regularity, but Menéndez y Pelayo’s criticism (“ad- 
mirablemente concebido y muy desigualmente ejecutado y escrito”) 
and his objection to Mariene’s death in the darkness “por equivo- 
caciOn” are, it seems to me, hard to counter. Professor Hesse 
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seems to assume that if Menéndez y Pelayo had gotten around to 
reassessing the play, he would (inwiew of his acknowledged bias in 
his younger years against Calderén) have changed his ideas. I 
think not. It is true that “this is the surprise ending which nobody 
has been expecting” (p. 21), but if “it serves to accentuate the role 
of Fate in the play,” —a Fate of which the ominous dagger is the 
symbol— then Calder6én’s concept of Fate was lacking in tragic 
dimensions. He struck closer to meaningful Fate and to true trag- 
edy in the conventional honor plays. Mariene’s death “por equivo- 
cacién” was Calderén’s concession to an audience conditioned to 
cape and sword drama. 

In his revaluation, Mr. Hesse hits upon one of the ripest sub- 
jects for investigation in the field of Golden Age drama: Senecan 
influence on 17th century dramatists, or rather, the continuance of 
Senecan tradition among them. It is certainly true that El mayor 
monstruo los celos, perhaps more than any other of Calder6én’s 
plays, savors of Seneca, although I would attribute this flavor not 
to any direct indebtedness to the Roman dramatist — not that Mr. 
Hesse does so—but rather to a continuance of Senecan tradition 
which pervaded so much of pre-Lopean drama and which made its 
influence felt on later Spanish dramatists, especially when they 
turned to heavy drama. Calder6én naturally fell heir to this dra- 
matic tradition and, in addition, as a Christian Stoic, like so many 
Spaniards of his day, he shared in the spiritual bequest of the 
Cordovan pagan; but even so, Calder6én’s play is probably no more 
“Senecan” than Tirso’s La vida y muerte de Herodes and it is a 
good deal less so than the earlier Spanish and Italian dramatiza- 
tions of the same theme. While a thorough study of Senecan ele- 
ments in Calderonian drama would doubtless produce affirmative 
results, it would not, I suspect, reveal anything comparable to the 
deep-dyed Senecanism of Calder6én’s contemporary and collabora- 
tor, Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla, whose Los encantos de Medea 
was directly influenced by the Roman’s Medea, and at least six of 
whose other tragedies are cast deep in the Senecan mold. 

With regard to the text, the editor has succeeded admirably in. 
realizing his aim “to present a faithful reproduction of the text of 
the partly autograph manuscript” —a difficult job because of the 
near illegibility of portions of the manuscript. He has also collated 
the manuscript with the first three editions of the play printed in 
Calder6én’s Segunda parte, with the edition of Vera Tassis, and, 
finally, with an 18th century manuscript which follows the partly 
holographic manuscript more closely than do any of the printed 
editions. The variants in these several editions are numerous, 
and since they also tend to be lengthy (in several cases over 100 
lines and in one case over 200 lines), they have been relegated to a 
separate section on ‘Notes’ instead of being inserted in footnotes. 
In treating the variants, the editor has done uniformly good work, 
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Since the manuscript apparently served as an actor’s or autor’s 
copy, it contains numerous marginal notations and markings in 
Calder6én’s hand, as well as in the hands of others. These nota- 
tions, markings, and corrections are also described in detail in 
the ‘Notes.’ 

Although I agree with Mr. Hesse’s reading of the text in the 
great majority of instances, I respectfully make the following sug- 
gestions, most of which have to do with punctuation: v. 101, insert 
commas before and after estudioso; v. 120, insert comma before 
obediente; v. 161, replace comma with semi-colon; v. 239, insert 
comma after esposo; v. 245, delete first comma; v. 261, semi- 
colon instead of comma; v. 422, insert comma after yaze; v. 514, 
read laminas; vv. 777-783, the aparte lines should probably be set 
off by parentheses since here and elsewhere it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the lines spoken aloud; v. 798 is apparently not 
an aparte line and should be ended by a period; the aside should 
begin in 799 with a new sentence; vv. 1205-1206, insert suspension 
points instead of periods; v. 1211, delete comma after mas; v. 1365, 
replace comma after estoy with an exclamation mark and begin 
new exclamation with ;Dadme...!; v. 1384, the comma is a mis- 
print for a period; v. 1401, insert comma after plantas; v. 1466, 
insert commas after que and after dano; v. 1493: is adergo a mis- 
print for aderego? v. 1565, read Qué; v. 1587, insert a period or 
semi-colon after Avistobolo; v. 1781, set off tirana by commas; 
vv. 1808, 2477 and 2604, insert commas before and after pues; v. 
1827, replace comma with a semi-colon; v. 1978, substitute a peri- 
od or preferably a colon for the final comma; v. 2241, replace the 
second comma with a semi-colon; v. 2291, read lamina; v. 2462, 
insert commas before and after como and after en fin; v. 2851, in- 
sert comma after venganca; vv. 2941-2943, end the question after 
muriendo, and begin a new affirmative sentence with Pues; v. 
2958, substitute a semi-colon or period for the final comma; v. 
2975, the question beginning here has no end. I would suggest end- 
ing it with ésta and making a new sentence of vv. 2975-2982; v. 
2987, insert comma after amado; v. 3030, insert commas after 
miro and asombro; v. 3110, read quito for quite; vv. 3116-3117, 
instead of “éQué miro, cémo/sefior, ti aqui, si yo, quando?” I 
suggest “2Qué miro? éCémo/sefior, ti aqui, si yo...? dQudndo 
... ?” vv. 3129-3130, change punctuation to: “Cobra el aliento. 
2 Tu presa,/Libia, aqui?” v. 3139, substitute semi-colon for com- 
ma; vv. 3143-3147 do not read well. I suggest the following punc- 
tuation: “a él desterré de palacio,/ y en mi (que en efeto somos/ 
mds culpadas las mujeres),/ de su ofendido decoro,/ veng6é la 
safia; encerrada...” v. 3151, insert comma after Astolfo and de- 
lete comma after alcdcar; v. 3157, insert comma after dzas; v. 
3170, read quando for quando; vv. 3170-3172 appear to be a ques- 
tion and should be given question marks; v. 3208, insert commas 
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before and after di; v. 3247, insert comma after soldado; v. 3254, 
insert comma after vida and substitute semi-colon for comma 
after pudiera; v. 3255, read la for La; v. 3274, delete comma, v. 
3432, read como for como. 

Following the text are the editor’s notes to which I have only 
one suggestion to add. Polidoro, who is mistaken for Aristd6bolo 
and imprisoned by the Romans, complains of the treatment ac- 
corded his “princely” person in these words (I, 1463-1474): 


é,De qué manera, picano? 
é Qué principe se prendiera, 
donde vna infanta no ubiera 
que condolida a su dano 
con musicas le avisara 
desde el cubo del terrero, 
y a pagar de su dinero 
las guardas le sobornara, 
para que vna noche obscura, 
en dos cauallos los dos, 
por parque, a la paz de Dios 
se fuesen a su ventura? 


While this situation is common enough in the comedia, this may be 
a direct allusion to La mas hidalga hermosura, written by Calderon 
in collaboration with Juan de Zabaleta and Rojas Zorrilla, for Po- 
lidoro’s words summarize exactly what happens in that play as the 
infanta Dofia Sancha bribes the guards to release her brother’s 
prisoner Count Fernadn Gonzalez and then flees with him. 

A few typographical errors have been observed in the Notes: 
p. 152, “acient” for “ancient”; p. 155, “entre” for “entre”; p. 190, 
“nu” for “un”; p. 209, “1” for period; p. 211, omit the first D. 

In summary, this edition of El mayor monstyro los ¢elos makes 
available for the first time the text of the play exactly as Calderén 
revised it almost forty years after its creation. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Hesse will address his deep knowledge of Calder6én 
to the editing of other of Calderén’s plays, scholarly editions of 
which have been unaccountably wanting in this country. 


The University of New Mexico RAYMOND R. MACCURDY 


1, Harry W. Hilborn, A chronology of the plays of D. Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca, Toronto, 1938, pp. 21, 34. 

2. Tirso de Molina, Obras dramaticas compleétas, edicién critica por 
Blanca de los Rios, Madrid, 1946, p. 1460. 
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Sister Mary Francine Zeller, O.S.F: New aspects of style in the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld. Washington, D.C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1954. x +174 pp. 


In this book, Sister Mary Francine Zeller has faced the chal- 
lenge of applying modern stylistic methods in evaluation of the 
artistry of a peculiarly difficult text. Critical readers of the aph- 
orisms of a great misanthrope have usually found it expedient, 
perhaps sometimes even urgent, to slip off into a consideration of 
his manners and morals, of his philosophy and psychology, rather 
than to attempt a close analysis of his consummate skillin redoub- 
ling the value of the limited and generally abstract vocabulary of 
his age by the adept use of timing and spacing. 

The chief originality of this doctoral dissertation lies in its 
attempt to explain the varied content and implications of the Max- 
ims by the consistent use of a specific technique, described as 
“stylistic criticism as art-minded philology.” The first three 
chapters define the maxim historically, summarize earlier philo- 
logical discussions of La Rochefoucauld, and describe briefly the 
method to be used in the more important body of the work. The 
four chapters of this second part are devoted to an analysis of the 
Maxims in terms of ‘Rhythm and melody,’ ‘Visualization and ab- 
stract conception,’ the ‘Choice of terms and modification of gram- 
matical patterns,’ and finally a conclusion on the ‘Interrelation of 
motifs and their elucidation by rapprochements.’ It is not unfair 
to suggest that the book would have benefited by closer attention 
to its own style; often unclear and awkward in expression, it is 
very far from the elegant precision of its subject. 

Although Sister Mary Francine points towards at least tentative 
conclusions at several points in her analysis, she finds herself 
somewhat plagued by the fact that in the long run she has very 
little to add to the traditional and accepted interpretation of La 
Rochefoucauld. Analysis of his rhythms into a basic binary pat- 
tern, with occasional ternary formations, hardly contributes to our 
knowledge of 17th century French style; from Saint Francois de 
Sales to Fénelon, symmetry and proportion of this nature are the 
marks of literary art. La Rochefoucauld’s own originality and 
merit rather lies in the modification his native wit and acrid hu- 
mor succeed in producing in the rhythms and syntax common to 
his day. It is good sense to point out that he is one of the links in 
the oral tradition, that his maxims and reflections belong to spoken 
French. In this respect he is in the company of Moliére and La 
Fontaine, for whom technical considerations were necessary but 
certainly secondary to an urgent impulse to comment audibly on 
man’s nature and condition. Sister Mary Francine would hardly 
suggest that he should be treated merely as another Guez de Bal- 
zac or Voiture, who, having little to say, spent their time like Mal- 
herbe discovering how to say it well. 
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In this light, a discussion of “new aspects of style in the Max- 
ims” which does not devote a chapter to the statement of what La 
Rochefoucauld was saying so vividly and memorably seems rather 
futile. The form and pattern of his book was determined not only, 
as the present critic suggests, by epochal, national, social and 
genre styles, nor even by individual technique, but by something he 
was desperately interested in saying. The value of detailed analy- 
sis of rhetorical and stylistic devices becomes apparent only when 
there is adequate reference from technique to content. 

Hence it may be suggested that the question to which Sister 
Mary Francine addresses herself, “Why has La Rochefoucauld 
maintained his position as the maitre du genre?” is to be an- 
swered rather in terms of his thought, his observation of mankind, 
and the element of truth we all feel, however regretfully, in what 
he has to say, than in terms of style alone. Neither of the other 
maximists with whom he is compared, Vauvenargues or Chamfort, 
offer as clear-cut an analysis of human frailty, nor as memorable 
an account of the workings of l’amour-propre. As Sister Mary 
Francine points out, in La Rochefoucauld there worked a lyric ele- 
ment, which neither psychology nor yet philology can fully account 
for. This individual factor produced a masterpiece of world liter- 
ature, read long after by Nietzsche and Tolstoi, by Pope and Man- 
zoni, aS well as by the vagrant cynic with a Haldeman-Julius five- 
cent book in his pocket. No reader can deny that there is artistry 
of a high order in the Maxims of 1687, and he will profit from 
much of the present critic’s analysis and classification of effects; 
but one may doubt whether the statement that the “fundamental 
structure (of the Maxims) is one of tonic and atonic vowel posi- 
tions, combined with consonantal supports” is adequate to account 
for the fascination of the book being “deeply anchored in the 
rhythm.” 

It is an unhappy task to read a book that is well-meant and 
seriously undertaken, the product of months of work and medita- 
tion, and to discover that its defects are remediable, that they lie 
rather in the method the author has been taught to adopt in analyz- 
ing the characteristics of the work she has been persuaded to dis- 
cuss. One sets the book aside with an impression that La Roche- 
foucauld has been something of a test piece, and that what has 
really failed to measure up has been a method, perhaps inade- 
quately applied, and not the author of the thesis. With an author 
who has something to say, which could have been said in any of the 
languages of the West quite as well as in French, criticism worthy 
of the name demands that the apparatus and techniques of stylis- 
tics be regarded as a tool, and not as the chief path to understand- 
ing. It is not fair to the graduate student to set him to perform an 
ungrateful academic exercise as the crowning task of his years of 
training as a scholar, and then to publish the results, whether or 
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not they bear any relation to his interests and personal tastes. 
What comes to the eye of the scholar does not necessarily show 
the particular qualities of the doctorandus. Sister Mary Francine 
has qualities her book scarcely shows explicitly; devotion, thor- 
oughness, docility, and some imagination. But she had small sym- 
pathy and little liking for La Rochefoucauld, and she has worked 
on him more assiduously than she believes he deserves. The un- 
fortunate result has been that her book is not the book she should 
have written at this stage in her career, and that she has, like 
many graduate students in the humanities, shown herself a human- 
ist in spite of professional humanism. Kindergarten children are 
treated better than that. 


Brown University. HARCOURT BROWN 


E. Anderson Imbert: Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana. 
México, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1954. 430 pp. 


Novelista, cuentista, ensayista, critico literario y ahora his- 
toriador de la literatura hispanoamericana. Hasta la fecha esa ha 
sido la trayectoria del destacado escritor argentino Enrique An- 
derson Imbert. Su libro forma parte de la conocida coleccién de 
“Breviarios” del Fondo de Cultura Econémica, que ya cuenta con 
muchos titulos valiosos, inclusive una historia de la literatura es- 
pafiola (la de Julio Torri). La obra de Anderson Imbert ha trazado 
con singular percepcion el desarrollo de las letras americanas en 
lengua espafiola desde el siglo de la conquista hasta nuestros dias. 
Libro orgdnico. Cabal sintesis de una materia vasta. Nuevas vi- 
siones de autores y obras. Estilo apretado e imaginativo. Pene- 
trantes juicios de alto valor critico. Asi, pues, los méritos de 
esta nueva historia de la literatura hispanoamericana. 

Ante todo conviene senalar el criterio que parece haber guiado 
a Anderson Imbert en la nada facil tarea de ordenar los materiales 
de unos cuatro siglos y medio de constante produccion literaria en 
Hispanoamérica. En un prélogo el autor mismo esboza su método. 

Anderson Imbert se ha propuesto una verdadera historia de la 
literatura. Es decir, no un estudio de las circunstancias en que se 
produjo esa literatura, ni de obras maestras aisladas entre si, 
sino mas bien un esfuerzo de integrar obras y autores dentro del 
proceso histérico. Ha logrado darnos, pues, historia literaria y 
andlisis interior de los creadores mas interesantes de Hispano- 
américa. Hasta donde le ha sido posible, Anderson Imbert observa 
un método rigurosamente cronoldgico. Dentro de las tres grandes 
divisiones hist6rico-politicas de su libro (‘La colonia’, ‘Cien afios 
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de reptblica’ y ‘La época contempordnea’), agrupa a los autores 
en periodos y generaciones sin desatender por completo las mas 
convencionales organizaciones por paises, géneros, escuelas y 
temas. Sobre todo se ha apoyado en el criterio de géneros y na- 
cionalidades a medida que se va acercando a nuestros dias. 

A pesar de un intento algo parecido por parte de Henriquez 
Urejia, el procedimiento de Anderson Imbert es novedoso y ofrece 
notables ventajas. Por ejemplo, una ordenacién puramente na- 
cionalista habrfa destruido la unidad cultural de Hispanoamérica; 
una clasificacién por géneros a su vez romperia la unidad individ- 
ual de autores que hayan cultivado varios tipos de literatura; una 
insistencia en ismos y escuelas serfa estudiar mas los estilos 
colectivos que los individuales; y, por ultimo, una historia temati- 
ca habria sido un poco superficial puesto que mas vale, como a- 
firma Anderson Imbert, el tratamiento de los temas que los temas 
mismos. Gravisimos, pues, son los problemas que debe resolver 
el historiador de las letras. Lo que ha hecho Anderson Imbert es 
aprovechar los méritos de cada sistema ordenador. Y, por lo de- 
mas, logra ganar una marcada flexibilidad dentro de sus esquemas 
cronoldgicos y generacionales. Si el sentido histdérico lo requiere, 
rompe su plan sistematico para situar a los autores fronterizos en 
el lugar que mas les corresponda. (Un ejemplo: a Julio J. Casal, 
Brull, Girondo, Vallejo y Huidobro los estudia, no en el capitulo que 
abraza a los nacidos entre 1880 y 1895, como demandaria la mds 
estricta cronologia, sino mas bien al legar, en capitulo posterior, 
a la literatura de vanguardia, ya que sus obras mas Significativas 
se enlazan con la estética de posguerra.) Para nosotros, no es el 
menor acierto de tan excelente libro el enfocar estilos colectivos 
al mismo tiempo que valoriza lo mas personal de cada autor es- 
tudiado. 

Aunque siempre atento a los valores estéticos, Anderson Im- 
bert sabe muy bien que forzosamente su historia tendrd que ad- 
mitir a escritores malogrados. El hecho es que las contribuciones 
hispanoamericanas a la literatura universal no son extensas. Otra 
cosa debe advertirse: esa historia la ha escrito desde una per- 
spectiva continental. Es posible, por lo tanto, que los lectores 
arrastrados por un falso nacionalismo con respecto a la literatura 
critiquen a Anderson Imbert por el espacio que consagra a ciertas 
figuras cuya importancia no puede menos de empequefiecerse desde 
tal punto de vista. No se ocupa tampoco Anderson Imbert de man- 
ifestaciones culturales proximas a la literatura (folklore, oratoria, 
periodismo, filosofia). Estudia a los creadores y cuando se detiene 
en los pensadores busca el lado mds fntimo de su obra. 

Estamos frente a un libro conciso, de pocas pdginas si se tiene 
en cuenta la vastedad de los materiales tratados. No obstante el 
espacio limitado de un breviario, su obra ofrece mas andlisis 
critico que otras de la doble cantidad de paginas porque Anderson 
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Imbert ha prescindido del acostumbrado aparato erudito en forma 
de notas. En el prélogo reconoce su deuda a otros investigadores 
y prefiere llenar el espacio asi ganado con comentarios mds de- 
tenidos sobre los autores y sus obras. 

Reparemos un momento en la estructura del libro que nos ocu- 
pa. Cuatro capitulos breves corresponden a la época colonial 
(1492-1808); otros cinco mds extensos se dedican a los afios 1808- 
1910; y por Ultimo otros dos, cada uno de unas cincuenta paginas, 
comprenden el perfodo 1910-1930. Un apéndice se refiere a la 
literatura mas contempordnea (1930-1953). Cierran el libro una 
bibliografia general e indices completos. Por lo demas, cada 
capitulo lleva sus fechas correspondientes e incluye una pequena 
nota sobre el marco hist6rico y las tendencias culturales de la 
época estudiada. Desde la primera generaci6n republicana en ade- 
lante se han senalado las fechas del nacimiento de los autores 
agrupados en la respectiva secciOn. 

El espacio dedicado a cada época hace resaltar un hecho im- 
portante: aproximadamente la mitad del texto estudia los anos 
1895-1953, o sea a partir de la segunda generacién modernista 
(Dario, Lugones, Herrera y Reissig, etcétera). Casi una tercera 
parte, ademas, enfoca la literatura después de la liquidacién del 
modernismo cuando se complica mas atn el trabajo del historia- 
dor. Aunque precisamente en esos afios se escribe mas y mejor 
en Hispanoamérica, falta la perspectiva hist6érica y los manuales 
de literatura no suelen traer mas que comentarios aislados en 
medio de unafatigosa crdnica de nombres y fechas. No,asi el libro 
de Anderson Imbert. Destaquemos en el periodo 1910-1920 las 
excelentes paginas sintéticas sobre los poetas mayores del post- 
modernismo (L6pez Velarde, Mistral, Agustini, Juana de Ibarbou- 
rou, Baldomero Fernandez Moreno, Alfonsina Storni) y Alfonso 
Reyes, quien sirve de nexo entre éstos y los novelistas principales 
(los de vuelo artistico: Pedro Prado, Teresa de la Parra, Rivera, 
Arévalo Martinez, Gtiiraldes, Gallegos, Barrios y los realistas: 
Galvez, Lynch, Edwards Bello, los de la Revolucidn mexicana). 
Mads cerca de nosotros (1920-1930) merecen sefalarse los estu- 
dios de Vallejo, Huidobro, los “contemporaneos” de México, Ber- 
nardez, Gonzalez Lanuza, Carrera Andrade, al lado de otros, re- 
feridos a los escritores mas prestigiosos de hoy (Borges, Neruda, 
Mallea). 

Ahora bien: al advertir la innegable importancia de los capi- 
tulos sobre literatura moderna no quiere decir esto que Anderson 
Imbert haya menospreciado el valor de los gigantes, ni de otras 
figuras menores, situados en etapas anteriores. Su tratamiento 
de los ilustres antepasados (El Inca Garcilaso, Sor Juana, Bello, 
Sarmiento, Montalvo, Marti) a menudo supera las aproximaciones 
corrientes. 

No s6lo sorprende la historia de Anderson Imbert por lo no- 
vedoso de su plan y lo atinado de sus comentarios, sino también 
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por la elegancia de su prosa. Duefio de un estilo claro, sutil, an- 
tirretérico, de periodos breves, a veces elfptico, el autor ha 
acertado sobre todo con toques imaginativos, tan escasos por lo 
general en libros de esta clase, que dan una suerte de gracia y 
distincién a su prosa. Mads atin: tales imagenes aumentan la efi- 
cacia y empuje de la sintesis. Los vuelos imaginativos, mas pro- 
pios de otros géneros literarios, de ninguna manera enturbian su 
vision critica. Es decir, las dotes de un creador se han com- 
binado felizmente con una marcada y rigurosa capacidad analitica. 
No seria posible citar ni una fraccién de esos pequenos brillos 
que trabajan dentro de la historia para compendiar la personali- 
dad o época artistica en cuestién. (El lector interesado podra 
consultar las paginas sobre Coldn, Las Casas, El Inca, Heredia, 
Andrade, Gutiérrez Najera, Herrera y Reissig, Jaimes Freyre, 
Eguren, Azuela y otros muchos.) 

Mas que nada Anderson Imbert insiste en la fluidez del pro- 
ceso histérico. Asif también su libro. Ahora bien: es una obra 
organica, integrada, no una serie de trabajos discontinuos. Pero 
al mismo tiempo, dentro de la unidad del conjunto, varias secciones 
adquieren la vida independiente y el brillo del ensayo artistico, 
sin que por esto se le deshaga el libro en pequenos fragmentos. 
Dentro del caso sobresalen ciertas paginas, unas que en parte han 
sido publicadas antes en varios lugares (Dario, Marti, Montalvo, 
Isaacs, Sarmiento, Payr6) y otras que revelan iguales dimensiones 
de profundidad y penetracién (Bello, Heredia, Julidn del Casal, 
Neruda, etcétera). De este modo el libro incorpora las virtudes 
del ensayo literario dentro de la estructura fluida y orgdnica de 
una historia de literatura. 

A base de sus gustos personales y de un afan nacionalista al- 
gunos lectores, desde luego, no dejardn de censurarle a Anderson 
Imbert ciertas porciones de tan excelente libro. Esas criticas son 
inevitables dada la naturaleza del tema estudiado, la economia del 
espacio y también la atenci6n prestada a los escritores mds con- 
temporaneos. Se notardan, es verdad, algunas erratas en nombres, 
fechas y titulos, pequefios deslices muy faciles de rectificar en 
ediciones posteriores. Por lo menos en dos ocasiones Anderson 
Imbert no ha citado las obras mas caracteristicas del autor en 
cuestiOn. Ni tampoco seria justo juzgar una obra de este tamajfio 
por sus omisiones, 

En resumen, pues, la obra de Anderson Imbert, demasiado rica 
en temas sugestivos y en interpretaciones acertadas para que nos 
demoremos en pormenorizarlos, se propone un estudio interior de 
los creadores mas interesantes de Hispanoamérica. Y, siempre 
conforme al marco hist6rico-estético, atiende su lado mas per- 
sonal. No s6lo sirve su historia para los especialistas en la ma- 
teria sino también para los que busquen certera orientacién en 
literatura hispanoamericana. Dentro de los impuestos limites de 
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un breviario, Anderson Imbert ha cumplido admirablemente con su 
propésito: Colocar la personalidad concreta del escritor en la 
historia y afirmar los valores estéticos de su creaci6én artistica. 
Novedoso por su método y su andlisis critico el libro de Anderson 
Imbert presenta una excelente sintesis de la literatura de los 
paises hispano-americanos y en el futuro muchos acudirana sus 
paginas enjundiosas. 


University of Michigan ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 


John Clark: La Pensée de Ferdinand Brunetiére. Paris, Nizet, 
1954. 260 pp. 


Fifty years ago Ferdinand Brunetiére was a critic with whom 
French writers had to reckon. Every debate on fundamental issues 
that took place during the relatively golden days of the Third Re- 
public found him near its center. Authoritarian of mind, indeed far 
more morvaliste than a critic, Brunetiére used a trenchant style, 
and his position as both editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
professor at the Ecole Normale to lend considerable weight to his 
Opinions. His willingness to joust with the most formidable of op- 
ponents, among them Taine, Renan, and Anatole France, kept his 
name very much before the intellectual élite of the age. But, once 
dead, his reputation vanished almost overnight and he has since 
been ignored by what Professor Pierre Moreau terms “l’histoire 
des générations, qui est l’histoire d’ingratitudes successives.” 

Dr. Clark, presently a Lecturer in French in the University of 
Edinburgh, has assumed the task of rescuing Brunetiére from lit- 
erary limbo, partly in preparation for a “biographie définitive,” 
partly to increase our general knowledge of the age in which the 
critic lived. In the first part of his task, at ieast, he received 
considerable aid when Madame Fernande Dieuzeide, Brunetiére’s 
niece and adopted daughter, allowed him to use the writer’s notes 
and personal papers. With these he has been able to throw more 
light on the development of the critic’s thought and to indicate to 
what extent even this lover of absolutes vacillated or made mental 
reservations. 

The book describes in chronological order the various stages 
of Brunetiére’s intellectual career, from his early days with the 
Revue Bleue, to his editing of the Revue des Deux Mondes. This 
has been accomplished by sewing together a large number of quo- 
tations from the published works and the private papers. By far 
the largest part of the work discusses his career in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes from which he vigorously conducted a series of 
“campaigns” against naturalism, Renan, Dreyfus, and such poets 
as Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Verlaine, and that “Satan d’hétel garni,” 
Baudelaire. 
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In a way, the book centers around a man’s odyssey toward 
Catholicism. Fascinated by questions of religion, Brunetiére in- 
jected his own search for moral and theological security into 
everything he wrote. As Dr. Clark admits, “S’il n ’a jamais été 
philosophe, moraliste ou théologien dans le sens stricte de ces 
termes, il a toujours cherché dans la littérature autre chose qu’un 
intérét ‘purement littéraire. Elle a été pour lui un moyen de pré- 
ciser sa pensée sur d’autres questions qu’il estimait plus graves 
et plus importantes.” 

And this, perhaps, is why the twentieth century has passed him 
by. His problem and its solution fitted his day, but it is not the 
problem or, perhaps, the answer of later years. Brunetiére cer- 
tainly did not recognize the quality of the literature of his own age. 
His critical doctrines were marked by a great admiration for 
classicism and colored by a fascination for the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. For him, criticism was like natural history, its object to 
judge, classify, and explain, its function to give directions to art. 
He gave doughty and earnest battle for his beliefs, but lost his war 
when the Third Republic answered his attack on Renan, its official 
saint, by giving Abel Lefranc the chair at the Collége de France 
for which Brunetiére had applied. 

Certainly he merits a place in the history of criticism. Pupils 
like Bédier, Victor Giraud, Herriot, and Pierre Martino do him 
honor. And more than vestiges of his theory of the evolution of the 
genres remain in modern scholarship, in survey courses, articles 
on precursors and influences, or books on pre- and post-move- 
ments. The conventional view of the development of any genre 
pictures it in almost evolutionary terms. 

But to take Brunetiére out of history and make his ideas valid 
for today seems a difficult task. Dr. Clark’s own volume does not 
support this. He concludes that posterity has been unjust to Bru- 
netiére, but does not prove his point. If he had permitted himself 
to write more, instead of leaning so heavily on Brunetiére, he 
might perhaps have indicated grounds for this thesis. As it is, the 
book is a well-documented and solid study of the development of 
the critic’s ideas that shows how much he was of his age. It does 
not, however, lift Brunetiére from the historical position to which 
the more relativity-minded modernists have relegated him. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Carlo Calcaterra: Poesia e canto, studi sulla poesia melica ita- 


liana e sulla favola per musica. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1951. xix + 
369 pp. 


Professor Carlo Calcaterra was, until his recent death, the 
outstanding connoisseur of historical contacts between Italian 
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poetry and music. (Of his other achievements there is no need to 
speak in detail here; he wrote a monumental History of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, made fundamental contributions to Petrarch 
scholarship, was an authority on the literary culture of the Baro- 
que age, and has done pioneer-prospecting in the intellectual back- 
grounds of the pre-Risorgimento period in Piedmont.) 

Poesia e canto appears at a moment which seems to signal a 
trend towards studies dealing with the interrelationships of the 
arts. In America, this trend has reached fruition in Thomas Mun- 
ro’s substantial and thought-provoking volume. In France, it is 
represented by Souriau’s Correspondance des arts. In Germany, 
we may point to Hans Joachim Moser’s Goethe und die Musik 
(Leipzig, Peters, 1949), and one of the footnotes in Poesia e canto 
reports that Ulderico Rolandi, a passionate collector of operatic 
materials, has just published a history of the libretto (Il libretto 
per musica attraverso i tempi, Rome, 1951). 

Insofar as Italy is concerned, the present fervor for research 
in the field of poetico-musical relationships is all the more grati- 
fying since, as Calcaterra remarks, after the death of Angelo So- 
lerti (1907) scholarly labors of this type had slackened. This was 
not so much the case, perhaps, in musicology as among the lit- 
erary-critical specialists. It is undoubtedly true that the loss of 
repute into which the Sezcento had fallen in the eyes of literary 
historians during the early decades of this century was responsible 
for that “slack.” We shall not be wrong in deeming, conversely, 
that it is the recent revaluation of the Baroque by international 
scholars and, in Italy, by experts like Calcaterra which must be 
credited with stimulating the present briskness of activity in this 
province of learning. (Croce’s Storia dell’eta barocca leaves en- 
tirely out of account musical and poetico-musical matters.) 

The most important portion of Poesia e canto is an essay on 
Italian melic poetry from the second half of the C7znquecento to 
Paolo Rolli and Metastasio which occupies the central section of 
the volume. This section is preceded by a study of the canzoni 
villanesche and villanelle and an analysis of Tasso’s melic poems. 
Then follows a discussion of the limits of Ronsard’s influence upon 
17th century Italian poesia per musica and an exposé of the his- 
torical vicissitudes of the ‘Favola per musica e il libretto.’ The 
remainder of the volume is a memorial to the musicologist Ugo 
Sesini with reflections (in diary-form) on the unfinished contro- 
versy concerning opera as an art-genre, anda portrayal, in broad 
brushstrokes, of G. Verdi with particular attention to his debt to 
Mazzini’s ideas on music. 

Calcaterra batters the last extant outworks of the Romantic 
myth of the collective origins of popular poetry. Ultimately, this 
poetry goes back to individual sources. Calcaterra cautions a- 
gainst confusing “anonymity” with “popular origin.” In the codices, 
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he states, poems by Petrarch, Tasso, Guarini, Rinuccini and Ma- 
rino, are very frequently anonymous. Nor is the fact that a partic- 
ular poem is written in a dialect, and not in standard Italian, a 
solid reason for ascribing it to the category of folk-poetry. As for 
the 16th century villanelle alla napoletana which, down to 1925 
(date of publication of G. M. Monti’s well-known monograph about 
them), were still considered a popular product par excellence, 
Calcaterra shows that the villanella is always an art-composition. 
“Irrespective of whether itis anonymous or marked by the author’s 
name, regardless of whether it was composed in the countryside 
or within city-limits, it is constantly the creation of an individual 
craftsman” (p. 8). Nor is the double claim that the villanella is a 
typically 16th century art-form, and a peculiarly Neapolitan pro- 
duct, supported, according to Calcaterra, by positive evidence. 
“Rustic or non-rustic songs (canti villaneschi e non villaneschi) 
were already flourishing in Quattrocento Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and other localities besides Naples. It was only later when this 
genre attained, in Naples, a beauty all of its own that the term 
villanella became synonymous with napoletana” (p. 18). In regard 
to the span of the period of vitality of the villanella as an art-form, 
whereas G. M. Monti fixes the terminus ad quem at about 1637, 
Calcaterra traces a multiplicity of 17th century examples. At the 
dawn of the 18th century the form was still alive. The Rime varie 
by Carlo Maria Maggi, edited by Muratori in Milan in 1700, Cal- 
caterra reports, still contain thirteen villanelle amorose. 

The notion of a positivistic é@volution des genres ala Brune- 
tiére still haunts G. M. Monti when he declares that the canzonette 
musicali of the Baroque period were merely modified versions of 
the villanelle. Calcaterra rejects this idea. But he is a staunch 
opponent of the currently and uncritically accepted idea of the dis- 
continuity between Quattrocento and Seicento melic poetry. “A 
great many songs,” he writes, “printed in the 17th century col- 
lections of Remigio Romani, G. Lirinda and the Affetti amorosi of 
Stefani are characterized by the same general tone, the same lyri- 
cal soul as the canzonette musicali” [of the Quattrocento]. “In 
other words, between the melic poetry of the Quattrocento and that 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, there is a spiritual continuity which 
transcends metrical questions and even French influence” [Ron- 
sard’s influence on Chiabrera, Rinuccini]. “This melic poetry, in 
its forms and rhythms, is, in reality, much richer than it appeared 
heretofore. Just as the napoletane do not constitute the whole of 
the musical lyric of the Cinquecento, so Chiabrera and Rinuccini’s 
canzonette do not represent the whole of the musical ‘forest’ of the 
Seicento. They are only two specimens among a multiplicity of 
types. The villanelle cannot boast of having brought more to Sei- 
cento melic poetry than was contributed by the other florescent 
exemplars of the Italian lyric” (p. 39). 
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In ‘Le meliche de Torquato Tasso’ (pp. 41-68) Calcaterra dem- 
onstrates beyond cavil the inward and outward consonances (in 
moods, tone, phraseology, initial formulas) between Tasso’s mad- 
rigals (see also F. Flora, ‘Poetica del madrigale cinquecentesco,’ 
in his Saggi di poetica moderna, Messina, D’Anna, 1949, p. 8) and 
the musical lyric of the Cinquecento. Living in a musical atmos- 
phere in Naples, Rome, Urbino, Venice, Padua, Bologna, Mantua, 
Ferrara, etc., Tasso attunes the most delicate modulations of his 
poetic talent to the murmurings of that unceasing stream of sweet- 
est sound. “Every melic phrase, every rhythm seems to arise in 
Tasso saturated with a deep yearning for song,” says Calcaterra 
(p. 54). Especially evident are the correspondences between Tas- 
so’s melic poems and some brief lyrics set to music by Alessandro 
Romano in 1579. One of Romano’s Canzoni, Calcaterra notes, 
opens with the same line (“vita della mia vita”) as one of the most 
elegant of Tasso’s madrigals. (But elegance, in this poet, is not 
unique in triumphantly plastic vigor; the sonnet, which Calcaterra 
quotes on pp. 49-50 is, in its passionate, somber, corporeal in- 
tensity, so unlike the flat and flashy productions of the Sonettenwut 
of the Cinquecento as to suggest the closest proximity which Ital- 
ian art could reach to the glorious expressive might of Shake- 
Speare. It begins: “Geloso amante, apro mill’occhi e giro...”). 
Particular interest and usefulness attaches to the bibliographical 
references on ‘Tasso in music’ given by Calcaterra on p. 66, note 
1. They form a natural supplement to those listed in Professor 
Schrade’s book on Monteverdi. Almost incredible is Tasso’s pop- 
ularity with the composers of the Renaissance and the Baroque 
era. 

“The indefatigable Solerti registered 185 music volumes and 33 
collections in which Tasso’s poems appear. But there are more. 
From Alessandro Marino to Carlo Gesualdo, from Costanzo Porta 
to Paolo Bozi, from Marc’Antonio Pordenon to Johannes Leo Has- 
sler, from Corfini and Dragoni to Caccini, from Luzzaschi to An- 
tonio Dueto, from Jacques de Wert and Isnardi to Marco da Gaglia- 
no, from Bellasio and Meldert to Sigismondo d’India and Antonio 
Cifra, from Feliciani to Christopher Clemsee, from Luca Marenzio 
to Giovanni Macinghi, from Philip de Monte to Giacomo Fornaci, 
from Claudio Monteverdi to Dionisio Ballante, the most diverse 
and ‘newest’ musical compositions carry everywhere, mobile as 
air, the verses of Tasso” (pp. 66-67). This glittering galaxy of 
musical stars is sufficient to back incontrovertibly Calcaterra’s 
affirmation that, “In the history of Italian melic poetry we must 
set down a ‘Tasso moment’ more important than that signalized by 
the names of Marino and Chiabrera” (p. 64). Once the existence of 
that “Tasso moment” becomes an idée vecue in historiography, it 
will appear “paramountly erroneous to believe that the forms em- 
ployed by Ronsard and Chiabrera between the close of the Cinque- 
cento and the early years of the Seicento were the most significant 
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and characteristic of Italian melic poetry. The deepest and most 
original melic tradition, instead, is that typified, in the second half 
of the 16th century, by Tasso and*Guarini. It was continued by G. 
B. Marino, Lemene, Paolo Rolli, and Metastasio, in whom the vo- 
cal liquidity of Italian rhythms is more directly perceptible and 
persistent” (ibid.). 

Ever since Carducci, Italian critics have automatically repeated 
his superficial judgment about the poverty of the Sezcento in melic 
poetry. Calcaterra demolishes this cliché with a documentation as 
impressive as could be desired. He proves the existence, in the 
17th century, of “a whole vast flowering of lyric poetry which, by 
its inspiration as well as by its forms, is the imaginative prepara- 
tion of the melic production of the Settecento.” Salza, Concari, 
Landau, Carducci, and others, were unaware of that flowering. To 
realize how imposingly copious is Calcaterra’s information, the 
reader has but to turn to pp. 150-155, where he is presented with a 
list of all the collections of poesie per musica published in the 
Seicento (1601 to 1698) which forms an invaluable guide for all 
future adventurers in this unexplored territory. 

Lope de Vega once said that G. B. Marino (1569-1625) was the 
sun of Tasso’s dawn. Translated in prosaic terms, this means 
that Marino was as popular in the Seicento as Tasso had been in 
the previous century. Marino enjoyed among the musicians of his 
age a vogue almost equal to that of Tasso among those of his own 
period (see, p. 160, Calcaterra’s list of composers influenced by 
Marino). Calcaterra’s judgment of Marino constitutes an unmiti- 
gated refusal to abide by De Sanctis’ estimate of that poet. The 
lines of perspective of Italian Seicento literature undergo a radical 
readjustment when musical considerations replace the Hegelian 
triads which underlie De Sanctis’ scheme of the development of the 
Italian mind. “That sense of the unexplainable which is experi- 
enced by many when they attempt to figure out how Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata could be followed by Marino’s Adone results 
from the failure to observe that Marino — just as he set a final seal 
upon the melic poetry of the Cinquecento with the title Lira, and 
just as he had derived the idyls of his Sampogna from pastoral 
plays — broadened the favola per musica which, at its origin, was 
prevalently mythological, to poematic dimensions.” Calcaterra 
urges (with full justification) that “the internal formation of Marino 
is profoundly different from that of Tasso...; the Adone is to be 
traced, not to the Gerusalemme Liberata but to the Tasso of the 
Aminta, to the Guarini of the Pastor Fido. In other words, Mari- 
no’s Adone was, in the imagination of its Seicento readers, the 
Same thing as an opera in musica. This is the category within 
which that poem falls; it is the artistic genre which dominates its 
century” (p. xiv). 

In ‘Favola per musica e libretto,’ Calcaterra grapples with a 
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difficult problem. Did the favola per musica ever attain pure 
poetry? Did it ever succeed in representing an imaginative, poetic 
world? In other words, can the libretto hold poetic value per se 
independently of music or should it be considered, from the liter- 
ary viewpoint, as applied art, namely as a tool subservient to 
Music? (p. 230) I shall not deprive the reader of the pleasure of 
finding the answers to these questions in Calcaterra’s ipsissimis 
verbis. I shall limit myself to inviting attention to a very inter- 
esting and, to my knowledge, hitherto unknown semantic avatar of 
the term opera. Calcaterra seems to be the first to describe it 
(see p. 238 ff.). In accordance with his findings, the expression 
opera in musica is not, as one would instinctively be inclined to 
assume, tautological; the term acquires an historically justified, 
technical, and perfectly non-pleonastic appositeness. 

In view of the debates which have recently been going on in 
Italian circles withrespect to Arrigo Boito (the librettist of Verdi’s 
Othello and Falstaff), one is delighted to see Calcaterra make a 
very plausible plea for a higher evaluation of Boito’s contributions 
to libretto-making. We note that H. J. Moser concurs with Cal- 
caterra. In his Goethe und die Musik (p. 212 he writes: “der 
Italiener hat eine echt Faust-Oper geschrieben” (This indeed is 
a very far cry from the deprecating verdict of previous German 
critics.) 

The parallels which Calcaterra draws between the controversy 
about the historical novel in Manzoni’s times and the debate cen- 
tering upon the aesthetic legitimacy of the opera in musica is as 
ingenious as it is challenging. 

In conclusion, Poesia e canto supplies a spendid object lesson 
in demonstrating the fruitfulness of a method which Oscar Walzel 
has felicitously called “the inter-illumination of the arts.” It is, 
of course, a method that can be successfully handled only by 
scholars of exceptional caliber, endowed with a mental versatility 
bordering on virtuosity. We hasten to add, however, that Pro- 
fessor Calcaterra refrained from all gratuitous virtuosity. As the 
readers of his Jl Parnaso in rivolta know, he possessed extraor- 
dinary gifts as a stylist and was no less a virtuoso of literary ex- 
pression than his beloved secentisti. But in his Poesza e canto he 
preferred the minutely patient procedures of rational documented 
argument to speciously logical acrobatics and the wonders of ver- 
bal pyrotechnics. Calcaterra could, nevertheless, handle such 
acrobatics with the skill of a Marino or a Quevedo for humor- 
ous purposes as may be seen in his portraiture of Giulio Cesare 
Croce, the popular minstrel of 17th century Bologna. These pages 
are a veritable kermess of Rabelaisian fun, which would, as Ra- 
belais says, “dis-obstruct the spleen” of the most obdurate, satur- 
nine, cross-grained, vinegary old curmudgeon. 


Port Matilda, Pennsylvania ELIO GIANTURCO 


RECENT GALDOSIANA 


a 


Sherman H. Eoff: The novels of Pérez Galdos. The concept of life 
as dynamic process. Saint Louis, Washington University Studies, 
1954. 178 pp. 


The past few years have seen the publication of several impor- 
tant new studies on Galdds and his novels, as well as the reprint- 
ing of older works which have thus become more accessible to 
scholars. Two of the more recent books are reviewed elsewhere 
in this periodical, but mention should be made of the following: 
Joaquin Casalduero, Vida y obra de Galdos (Madrid-New York, 
Editorial Gredos and Las Américas Publishing Co., 1951), with 
three appendices added to the earlier edition; H. C. Berkowitz, La 
biblioteca de Benito Pérez Galdos (Las Palmas, Ed. El Museo Ca- 
nario, 1951) —a catalogue, marred by typographical errors, of the 
surviving volumes in Madrid and Santander which belonged to 
Galdés; José Pérez Vidal, Galdds en Canarias, 1843-1862 (Madrid, 
C.S.LC., 1952); Angel del Rio, Estudios galdosianos (Zaragoza, 
Biblioteca del Hispanista, 1953). The work of Professor del Rio is 
a collection of five articles and lectures. The first two appeared 
in CUADERNOS AMERICANOS, 1943, 1945; the third is from a talk 
given at the hommage to Galdés, Instituto Hispdnico of New York, 
April 12, 1943; the fourth is a reprint of his introduction to the 
edition of Torquemada en la hoguera; and, finally, there is a useful 
chapter entitled “Trabajos recientes sobre Galdés” from the RE- 
VISTA HISPANICA MODERNA, 1945. 

Professor Eoff’s work, The novels of Pérez Galdos, is a seri- 
ous attempt to unravel the narrative structure of some of Galdds’ 
most important novels with emphasis upon the interrelation of the 
characters to society, stressing psychological aspects of character 
portrayal. As the author says, “In brief, the object of this study is 
to learn what the novelist’s plan is, how he visualizes personality 
and merges it with plot development, and what, on the basis of this 
investigation, his perspective of life is” (p. 4). 

An attempt will not be made here to give a detailed summary of 
the contents of Professor Eoff’s book; this has already been done 
carefully by J. Worth Banner in HISPANIA, XXXVIII (1955), 255- 
256. However, certain features of the scholar’s technique are 
worth further comment. In Chapter I, ‘The narrative plan,’ he 
Shows that, “...it is necessary to keep in mind the psychological 
nature of the novels, and this chapter, therefore, introduces the 
conception of the Galdosian novel as being a story of personality” 
(p. 4). Some space is given to Dona Perfecta, “the most compact” 
of Galdos’ novels (pp. 7-8, 65-67), and his analysis of the work as 
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“one of progressive dramatic preparation along a single line of 
action” seems to be well founded. Professor Eoff’s study of Dojia 
Perfecta’s personality, with emphasis on the dramatic intensity of 
the work, explains why this novel remains a perennial favorite, 
although Galdés wrote better ones; and it explains, too, why the 
criticism of Balseiro(Novelistas espanoles modernos, New York, 
1948, pp. 173-180) and, earlier, Barja (Libros y autores modernos, 
Los Angeles, 1933, pp. 344-345). who stress defects has failed to 
relegate Dona Perfecta to a secondary place in the novelist’s pro- 
duction. 

The next three chapters deal with the personality portrayal and 
psychological structure of Galddés’ novels. Chapter II bears the 
subtitle ‘The importance of environment,’ and here there is con- 
siderable stress on abnormal psychology with the break-down of a 
character, at times, from social or environmental pressures. 
Professor Eoff points out quite rightly, however, that individuals 
in Galdés’ works do not degenerate because of a crushing environ- 
ment or even hereditary defects, as in the novels of Zola (pp. 35- 
36); he states (p. 24) that Galdéds seems to reflect the ideas on 
physiological psychology of Miiller, Spencer, and Wundt current in 
the second half of the 19th century and that, “The fact that Galdés’ 
novels up to 1890, roughly, are somewhat more physiological in 
treatment than his later works is explained by his early alertness 
to scientific knowledge and his enthusiasm for exploiting a new 
field of interest” (p. 39). This is certainly true enough, but patho- 
logical elements couldcertainly be investigated further. Professor 
Eoff might have consulted the works of the French doctor J. M. 
Charcot (1825-1893), whose studies on hysteria were widely read 
and acclaimed. Particularly applicable would be the Lecciones 
sobre las enfermedades del sistema nervioso, translations of Ma- 
drid, 1882, 1891 (A. Palau, Manual del librero hispanoamericano, 
2nd. ed., Barcelona, 1950, IV, 258). Charcot is discussed at some 
length in Torquemada en el purgatorio (1894) as “...el primer 
sabio de Europa en enfermedades cerebrales” (Obras completas, 
Madrid, Aguilar, 1950, V, 1028-1029). 

In Chapters III and IV the writer stresses repeatedly the psy- 
chological evolution of Galdés’ characters. In Chapter III, sub- 
titled ‘Adjustment to change,’ he lists some seventy aspects of 
Fortunata’s personality (pp. 46-47). Some of these are constant 
values; many are variable. In the following chapter is presented a 
series of graphs showing different plateaus attained by the char- 
acters as they evolve. The author notes correctly that the “action” 
of Galdés’ novels is at times no more than increasing and relaxing 
tension, although he seems to feel that after each period of tension 
the character is automatically to be found on a different plane. He 
stresses that itis important not to lose sight of character develop- 
ment which is occasionally not too obvious because of the voman 
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fleuve technique of some of the longer novels (pp. 78, 88), espe- 
cially the masterpiece Fortunata y Jacinta. Not all persons in the 
novels are portrayed systematically on different planes of develop- 
ment, and Santa Cruz in the novel just mentioned remains some- 
what static after the novelist’s initial careful presentation of him 
(p. 25). 

One might wish to qualify a bit Professor Eoff’s statement at 
the end of Chapter IV (p. 89). “The story of Fortunata, which ends 
while she is in a stage of foment and change, is the supreme ex- 
ample of this dynamic feature [continual becoming].” It is true 
that Fortunata is very agitated in the last days of her life, but this 
fact does not necessarily represent personality change. There is 
something monolithic in the character of Fortunata throughout as 
she resists “education” or reform in the convent for fallen women 
or by Dofia Lupe, Maxi, and Feijoo. Galdds feels that she shows 
the fundamental, primitive qualities of the pueblo, and never con- 
siders her an immoral woman; she is, as Professor Eoff says, 
“the ‘angel of Nature’ ” (p. 119). 

The last four chapters of the study are ‘The social process,’ 
‘The moral perspective,’ ‘The philosophic perspective,’ and ‘The 
personality of Galdéds.’ In the first of these it is shown that the 
individual in society rather than collective activity is stressed by 
the novelist. Galddéds is made to favor, correctly, a fluid social 
order with a mingling of classes. A good deal of space is given to 
an excellent analysis of the Torquemada series (pp. 105-111). In 
‘The moral perspective’ there is a tendency, rightfully, to say little 
about Galdds’ anti-clericalism, unduly emphasized in the past, al- 
though one finds the statement (p. 123), “It is obvious that one can- 
not properly understand Galdés’ conception of religion or of mo- 
rality without thinking of two distinct kinds: the formal and the 
personal.” In ‘The philosophic perspective’ there are excellent 
pages on the influence of Sanz del Rio and krausismo on Galdés 
(pp. 133-135), and the last part of the chapter is devoted to pos- 
sible Hegelian influences. The investigator admits the difficulty of 
determining exactly how Hegel’s works reached Galdés (p. 172, n. 
10). While the scholar’s ideas are suggestive, it might be observed 
that such a treatment can only be partial without a lengthy study of 
the philosophical ideas current in Spain in the second half of the 
19th century, even those bandied about in newspapers and café 
tertulias. The final chapter, ‘The personality of Gald6és,’ after 
certain initial details from Berkowitg’ biography, seems to be 
more of a summary of ideas expressed earlier in the book, e.g., 
there is a return to the diagrams which are applied to Galdés him- 
self (p. 162): 


The three outstanding phases of his literary and per- 
sonal growth are characterized by peak developments, 
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which follow each other at intervals of approximately ten 
years. Dona Perfecta is the foremost peak of his youthful 
rebelliousness; Fortunata y Jacinta, his novel of greatest 
magnitude inthe handling of social and personal relations, 
is the high mark of his treatment of the conflict between 
static and human morality; and Misericordia is the high- 
est point of his religious-philosophical equanimity. The 
development is marked by periods of tension, tension dis- 
charge, relaxation, retracing of steps, consolidation of 
gains, renewed drives, and continued advance. The com- 
prehensive picture is one of gradual self-enlightenment 
and emotional stabilization, which in diagram form would 
resemble some of the novels analyzed in the discussion of 
psychological structure [italics mine]. 


Ingenious as this passage may be, it tends to confirm the re- 
viewer’s belief that at times Professor Eoff is led too far afield by 
a preoccupation with a useful but rather arbitrary device. There 
is one other minor criticism of method. Galdds’ Episodios na- 
cionales are not included in this study, as often happens when the 
novelist’s supposedly more serious works are under consideration. 
However, between 1871 and 1876, the date of Dona Perfecta, they 
were the only novelistic production of an author in the formative 
years of his career. Much information on the novelist’s evolution 
can be gleaned from the ten volumes of the first series, but of 
course they would not lend themselves to diagramming, since they 
are really installments of one long serial novel. 

Generally speaking, it can be stated that Professor Eoff has 
written one of the most penetrating and well-rounded studies on 
Galdés’ literary production to date. This he has done with a real 
insight and feeling for his subject. Some passages, such as the 
treatment of character portrayal in general by the realists of the 
19th century (pp. 41-44), have never been better expressed where 
Spain is concerned. This volume should orient students in the 
study of Galdés’ numerous works. 


Syracuse University D. W. McPHEETERS 


Walter T. Pattison: Benito Pérez Galdos and the creative process, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1954. ix + 146 pp. 


Demuestra el Profesor Pattison en este libro ser un excelente 
investigador. Realiza un analisis verdaderamente detectivesco del 
“proceso creador” de Galdés. Para,ello aplica a Espana el método 
desarrollado en Francia e Inglaterra por algunos seudo-criticos 
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literarios. Sin embargo no cree, y tiene sobrada razon, que pueda 
explicarse el proceso creador de un genio. Lo que estima posible 
es estrechar el circulo de lo desgonocido. Tal es la tarea que se 
ha propuesto con respecto a dos novelas del genio creador Benito 
Pérez Galdés: Gloria y Marianela. 

Asi como el detective judicial se persona en el lugar del hecho, 
asi Pattison se traslada a Madrid, y, merced a la bondad de la hija 
de Galdés, tiene acceso a la biblioteca personal que dej6 el eximio 
novelista y alli investiga durante el invierno de 1950 a 1951. Exa- 
mina libro por libro y encuentra en ellos marcas y notas margi- 
nales trazadas con lapiz por Galdés. Todo lector atento, en espe- 
cial todo literato, suele sefalar los pasajes dominantes de sus 
lecturas, ya como recordatorio, ya como reaccién 0 comentario 
del texto. Luego descubrid Pattison que muchos de los pasajes 
marcados por Galdés sirvieron para la preparaciOn de sus novelas. 
Este hecho tan natural y usual, esta documentacion tan conveniente 
y necesaria para toda obra de ficcién principalmente realista, lleva 
a Pattison a insinuar el hecho de que Galdds cometia plagios y 
hasta emplea claramente el término “plagiarism” en la pag. 73. 
En la pag. 3 dice lo que traducimos: “Muchos de los elementos de 
estas dos novelas [Gloria y Marianela | no dependen de la imagina- 
cidn creadora, sino que pueden encontrarse entre la gente y los 
lugares de la vida real, o en fuentes literarias; muchas ideas que 
pueden parecernos en un principio originales de Galdds, se hallan 
con frecuencia expresadas en las revistas que leia.” “Por lo 
tanto — anlade — por medio de un estudio detallado de lo que Galdés 
leia y observaba antes de componer estas dos novelas, espero re- 
ducir de tamafio, aunque no eliminar, el nicleo intimo del misterio 
que siempre desafia los esfuerzos del investigador.” 

Desde luego, y el mismo Pattison lo expresa, éste es el antiguo 
método de la rebusca de las fuentes de un autor. Pero agrega que 
él espera realizar algo mas. Y, a modo de atenuacién de su pri- 
mera manifestaci6n “plagiarista,” escribe: “Existen numerosos 
elementos cuya fuente definitiva no se logra sefialar, pero que se 
pueden relacionar con las ideas de la época.” Esto también era 
sabido y utilizado por los criticos. “Pero sobre todo — concluye — 
espero mostrar algunas razones por las cuales se explican el por- 
qué y el cémo se moldea esta materia en forma artistica; por qué, 
por ejemplo, se vid movido el autor a escribir sobre religién en 
Gloria; por qué y cOmo eligid cierta clase de materiales y de qué 
manera los lazos que los unian le condujeron a combinarlos con 
una forma nueva y original.” No obstante, cree, como nosotros, 
que enel analisis final, se fracasa en hallar una respuesta abso- 
luta al problema de la creacion artistica por nuestra incapacidad 
en comprender por entero el proceso del pensamiento (p. 4). Ade- 
mas considera, acertadamente, en conclusion, que el genio es, ante 
todo, una cualidad emocional, y que la emocién, segtin se ha dicho, 
es ia verdadera esencia del arte (p. 140). 
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“Relativamente pocos eruditos han escogido a Galdéds como 
tema de sus eStudios,” dice Pattison (p. 3). Parece desconocer la 
copiosa bibliografia que existe sobre el autor de Fortunata y Ja- 
cinta. Los materiales reunidos con destino al Manual de Biblio- 
grafia de la literatura espanola, que edita el Centro de Estudios 
Hispdnicos, abarca muchas paginas. Sus fuentes, desde luego, han 
sido investigadas antes de ahora. Pocos son si, los que han rea- 
lizado ese trabajo detectivesco de rastrear el origen de cada pala- 
bra y cada idea de Galdés. 

En el primer capitulo trata de las influencias extranjeras en el 
periodo formativo de Galdés. Las conocidas de Balzac, Dickens, 
Thiers, Taine, Comte, Michelet, Voltaire, Rousseau, Bastiat, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Gautier, Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, los cla- 
sicos griegos y latinos, etc., las deduce por hallarse representa- 
das en la biblioteca del autor de los Episodios nacionales. Cémo 
su contacto con esta literatura extranjera le impuls6 a introducir 
nuevas creaciones en la novela espanola, es el objeto de los dos 
capitulos siguientes, el primero sobre la génesis de Gloria (1877) 
y el segundo acerca del origen de Marianela (1878). 

El procedimiento empleado por Pattison es el del policia, un 
policia de las letras. Galdés, como otros literatos y acaso mas 
que otros literatos, realiz6 una extensa lectura, probada no sola- 
mente con los libros que se han conservado de su biblioteca par- 
ticular, de la cual han desaparecido bastantes, sin embargo; sino 
por lo que se supone que ley6 en la biblioteca del Ateneo de Ma- 
drid, a la que asistia asiduamente y en otras bibliotecas. Se docu- 
mentaba antes de escribir una novela, sobre el tema general 
politico, social o religioso que se proponia desarrollar y sobre el 
caracter de los personajes que se habian de mover y sobre los 
lugares en que se habian de mover, en consonancia con los méto- 
dos realistas en boga. 

Recuerda Pattison que el mismo Galdos relata la repentina 
inspiracion que origino la novela Gloria, y anade aquél que el tema 
de la nobleza de la religidn opuesta al estrecho fanatismo de las 
sectas, las cuales en vez de unir a los hombres en una hermandad 
universal, nutren el odio y la divisién, no pudo nacer en la mente 
de Galddés de la nada. Ese tema se discutia entonces en el Ateneo, 
en el Congreso y en la Universidad y hacia dos afos que se habia 
publicado en Francia una novela sobre asunto analogo, la Histoire 
de la Sibyle por Octave Feuillet, 1874. Un ejemplar de ésta se 
conserva en la biblioteca que fué de Galdds. La similitud de la 
misma con Gloria ya habia sido senalada por Manuel de la Revilla; 
pero Pattison se extiende en mas de quince paginas (58-73) des- 
menuzando ambas novelas para encontrar detalles semejantes, 
aunque confiesa que existen otros muchos diferentes. Nosotros 
podemos agregar que Galdds supero a su pretendido modelo Feuil- 
let, novelista francés de segundo orden, olvidado hoy. Continua 
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Pattison analizando la topografia de Gloria, su ambiente moral, el 
neo-catolicismo puritano e intolerante, el krausismo al contrario 
tolerante, el judaismo y otras infltencias; desciende luego al ori- 
gen de ciertas escenas y ciertos personajes, a los modelos vivos 
de Gloria y de Daniel, etc. Presume, finalmente, que la Biblia, 
Ivanhoe de Walter Scott, los escritos de Heine y la obra de Auer- 
bach Benito Espinosa, fueron parte de las lecturas de Galdos pre- 
paratorias para escribir Gloria. 

Del estudio de los personajes de esta novela deduce Pattison 
cierta generalizacién o ley del proceso creador. Primero, dice 
(p. 110), los personajes que reflejan con mayor exactitud la emo- 
ciédn dominante de la novela, revelan el menor origen literario. 
Estos evocaban en el novelista la emocién predominante; por lo 
tanto, al crear personajes que representaran su espiritu, Galddés 
no necesitaba acudir a modelos literarios. En cambio, los per- 
sonajes que no reflejan enteramente el espiritu de las personas 
que Galddés conocia, resultanformados hajo una influencia literaria. 
Esto nos parece obvio. Lo mismo que la declaraci6én final de Pat- 
tison de que Galdéds, como escritor creador, no cred nada de la 
nada. En su mente se hallaba almacenada una inmensa cantidad de 
materiales, unos derivados de sus lecturas, otros de observacién 
personal de seres, casas y ciudades, otros de recuerdos borrosos 
de discursos del Ateneo o del Congreso, de conversaciones con 
amigos o de relatos de periddicos. 

El mismo sistema policiaco emplea Pattison con la creacién de 
Marianela, en la que inspecciona el simbolismo filosdfico, el con- 
tacto de Galdés con el positivismo, el elemento idflico, el humani- 
tarismo de Hugo y la filosofia de Wilhelm Meister de Goethe, cuya 
influencia en la de Marianela confirma al encontrar pasajes de 
aquél marcados por Galdés en el ejemplar de su biblioteca. Esta 
influencia habia sido sefalada por Clarin, Revilla y Menéndez Pe- 
layo al observar que ambas obras tienen un punto de contacto con 
Mignon, segtn cita del mismo Pattison. Ademds encuentra algunos 
detalles paralelos con Le Juif errant de Sué. 

En nuestra modesta opinidn este procedimiento de detective de 
las letras, rebaja la labor del critico, empequefiece y resta valor 
a sus fallos, hace descender el nivel del estudio de un autor. El 
verdadero critico no necesita hundirse en esas minucias para des- 
cubrir las influencias que han inspirado la obra de un escritor y 
tratar de reconstruir su huidizo e inexplicable proceso creador. 
Su misidn es mas elevada, su andlisis debe ser estético, ético y 
estilistico. Los métodos de la moderna estilistica estan dando los 
mejores resultados en la valoracion literaria. La otra técnica que 
venimos censurando puede conducir, por ultimo, a conclusiones 
falsas y a juicios erroneos e injustos. El mismo Pattison teme 
que los lectores de su libro piensen que ha.destrufdo o desnudado 
el genio de Galdés y que consideren ahora a éste como un autor de 
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segunda fila (p. 138). No tema que tal suceda. El genio de Galdés 
no ha perdido un d4pice de su gloria. En cambio, el profesor Pat- 
tison, cuyo enorme trabajo merece respeto y admiraci6n, ha per- 
dido lastimosamente un tiempo precioso, que podia haber empleado 
con buen éxito, dadas sus notables dotes de investigador y de cri- 
tico, explorando uno de los muchos temas aun inexplotados que se 
sugieren en la Guia para nuevas investigaciones de la literatura 
espanola, publicada en el Homenaje a Huntington, Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1952. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 
Syracuse University HOMERO SERIS 


Juan Menéndez y Arranz: Un aspecto de la novela FORTUNATA Y 
JACINTA, Madrid, Martin Villagroy, 1952. 74 pp. 


This work, although now three years old, has apparently re- 
ceived no notice at all in either Spanish or foreign journals. While 
the author’s plan and his achievement are modest, the book hardly 
deserves to be altogether ignored. Indeed, Sr. Menéndez would 
merit our interest for his intention alone in an enterprise tending 
towards relief of the relative neglect which has been the fate of 
this great novel. 

Only the central portion of his book, however, covering fewer 
than half its pages, is devoted to Fortunata y Jacinta; just over six 
pages treat the aspect of it referred to in the title, which is ‘el 
tema central...de la maternidad.” The author’s long approach to 
these subjects begins with observations on the “gran novela” as a 
nineteenth-century European form. He uses the term to refer to 
an exclusively technical — or “morphological” — class, including at 
the least both “realistic” and “naturalistic” novels. Deriving the 
type from the technical innovations of Scott in the treatment of 
scene, time, and narrative focus, he then briefly describes the 
evolution of the techniques involved until about 1890, Although this 
scheme and its application are loose, they do have the commend- 
able effect of emphasizing the continuity of technical development 
in the novel during this whole period, a phenomenon often obscured 
by insistence on the differentiae of the several “movements.” 

Having classified the “Novelas Espafiolas Contempordneas” as 
belonging in their majority to the type “gran novela,” the author 
proceeds to specify certain “peculiaridades galdosianas.” 

First, the “gran novela” showed the vestigial Romantic trait of 
“magnifying” certain characters, things, and events. Galdds, de- 
voted above all to simplicity and naturalness, avoids this “resabio 
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romantico” by giving his novels the tone of memoirs, letters, 
autobiography, or conversation: the terms as used seem virtually 
interchangeable. These tones do often appear, of course; their 
common denominator is informality, not a very specific stylistic 
quality. It is also true that Romantic “magnification” is at a mini- 
mum in these novels. Unamuno, indeed, complained of the pro- 
tagonists precisely that they were not big enough.’ But even if a 
predominant stylistic tone were identified, and if the quality of in- 
formality figured in its definition, it would hardly account entirely 
for the “life size” of Galdés’ imitations — unless for a deeper-dyed 
Crocean than Sr. Menéndez, outside this implication of the present 
chapter, gives any sign of being. It would have been well, too, in 
discussing “resabios romanticos,” not to imply by silence about 
them that Galdéds has none of his own. These include Romantic 
flights of language — probably at their most frequent in El doctor 
Centeno — which are altogether at war with the conversational tone. 

Since he makes so much depend on that tone, we would expect 
the author to refer somehow to the fact that dialogue is, after all, 
its mainstay. Especially from the point of view of “morfologia 
novelistica,” a characteristic feature of Galdés’ method is the 
general importance in it of direct discourse, and of the dialogued 
scene as a Structural unit. But the point which Menéndez chooses 
to discuss in connection with Galdosian dialogue is the tone— 
“tenso, vibrante” —of those scenes which dramatize elements of 
conflict in the plot. His reference is not to the occasional lapses 
into melodrama: the scenes he alludes to are “bellisimas.” He 
interprets them, however, as threatening the “apariencia de me- 
morias,” which the author, sensing this danger, quickly restores. 

The last two broad Galdosian qualities to be treated are nega- 
tive ones: the “delectacién morbosa” of prosaic detail, and pro- 
lixity in description. Menéndez believes that most of what Galdés 
has lost in reputation since the heyday of the “gran novela” has 
been lost by them. 

The study of Fortunata y Jacinta begins with reflections on life 
in Madrid in the seventies, and a graceful summary of the plot. 
There follow further accounts of the novel’s content which could be 
headed ‘setting and social milieux,’ ‘minor and secondary charac- 
ters,’ and ‘major characters.’ This much is appreciative and evo- 
cative — pleasantly so—rather than critical. An error of inter- 
pretation occurs, however, when the two leading female characters 
are assigned equal status as “las dos heroinas” (p. 47): surely it 
is the central role of Fortunata which determines the novel’s unity. 
As for the numerous manifestations of the maternal instinct which 
Menéndez recalls, it is easy to agree that they constitute a “tema 
muy importante del libro” (p. 68), but not that this is “el tema 
central” (p. 52), nor that the novel is “virtualmente una exaltacion 
del instinto de la maternidad” (p. 51). Insofar as what he seeks is 
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a basis for reaffirming the high value of the work as literature, 
Menéndez is perhaps closest to it not in his discussion of theme, 
but when he compares Fortunata to “las herofnas de la Tragedia y 
la Epopeya” (p. 45), or quotes Menéndez y Pelayo on the novel’s 

“epic” quality: when, that is, the words he uses suggest a vindica- 
tion of plot and character in criticism of this novel so often treated 
with the emphasis on setting and themes, on its character of social 
document. 

The book continues with a discussion of Galdés’ style ~some 
such qualifier as “typical” or “average” is presumably to be un- 
derstood. Besides a highly generalized defense of the style against 
charges of being “inerte, vulgar,” there are interesting allusions 
to Galddéds’ conscious awareness of the difficulty he faced of “una 
lengua poco trabajada y afinada en el terreno de la expresi6dn fa- 
miliar,”* and to the possible stylistic influence of the letters of L. 
F. de Moratin, which Galdés highly praised. The text ends with a 
discussion of Clarin’s hasty ‘Una carta y muchas digresiones,’ re- 
printed in his Galdos (Madrid, 1912), and a briefer one of Menén- 
dez y Pelayo’s well-known Academy speech replying to Galddés’ 
“discurso de ingreso”. 

After his text, suggestive on such a variety of topics, Menéndez 
includes in an appendix entitled ‘El patriotismo de Galdds’ the ad- 
dress delivered by the novelist to his fellow-Canarians in Madrid 
at the testimonial dinner of December 9, 1900. It affords an in- 
teresting glimpse not only of the guest of honor — his patriotism 7s 
enlightened, he does have ties with his patria chica, and how well- 
spoken he is! —but of that curious moment when the change in 
status of other Spanish islands seems to have occasioned a wild 
surmise in the Canaries. Menéndez cites no source. The address 
is reproduced in Berkowitz’ biography, but only in English trans- 
lation.* Students of Galdés may find it a convenience to have the 
original by this much more accessible form than in a special num- 
ber of Diario de las Palmas published in September, 1930, the 
source Berkowitz cites, or in the rare libro-homenaje printed in 
connection with the banquet. * 


University of Chicago JOHN P. NETHERTON 


1. In “La sociedad galdosiana,” La Lectura, XX (1920), 68-69. 

2. Quoted by Menéndez with no reference to the source, which is re- 

printed in Pérez Galdos, Nuestro teatro, ed. A. Ghiraldo, Madrid, 1923, 
. 30. 

3, H. C. Berkowitz, Pérez Galdos, Spanish Liberal Crusader, Madison, 

1948, pp. 305-307. 

4. I have not seen this, but Da. Maria Pérez Galdos de Verde has kindly 

informed me of its existence. 
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K. L. Selig: La teoria dell’em- 
blema in Ispagna. 

Cuadernos (del Congreso por la 
libertad de la cultura), Paris, 
1953, nos. 1, 2; 1954, nos. 4, 7, 
8, 9. — 1955, no. 13. Francisco 
Romero, Maria Zambrano, Erico 
Verissimo, Juan Liscano, Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, Jean Cassou, 
Ramon Sender, Jerénimo Mallo. 
— No. 14. Alfonso Reyes, Luis 
Araquistain, German Arciniegas, 
Waldo Frank, etc. —No. 15. Al- 
dous Huxley, Jorge Luis Borges, 
Jorge Mafiach, Alfonso, Reyes, S. 
de Madariaga, Mariano Pic6én 
Salas, German Arciniegas. Ho- 
menaje a A. Reyes en sus 50 
anos de escritor. 


Cultura Moderna. Rassegna delle 
edizioni Laterza, Bari, Marzo 
1955 no. 18. Mario Sansone: Un 
panorama organico della lettera- 
tura italiana dagli scritti di 
Benedetto Croce, antologia. — 
No. 20. Dieci anni dopo, 1945- 
1955. Mario Sansone: La cul- 
tura. 

Fanal. Lima, Peru, Apartado 
1081. 1955, X, no. 42. Antiguo 
Peru, La cultura. Estilos. 

French Studies, Oxford, 1955, IX, 
no. 1. Obituary: Henry John 
Chaytor (1871-1954). Bayle’s 
biographer: Pierre des Mai- 
zeaux, by J. H. Brome. — The 
tragic protagonist and the tragic 
Subject in Britannicus, by H. C. 
Ault. — The fictionalist element 
in Renan’s thought, by Colin 
Smith. — Image and symbol in the 
work of Albert Camus, by S&S. 
John. —Les letters of Milord 
Maréchal to Rousseau, by F. C. 
Green. — The element of parody 
in “Saint Pierre et le Jongleur”, 
by D. D. R. Owen. — No. 9. 

Gymnasium. Bosa, Colombia, 
1953, IV, fasc. XV et XVL Su- 
plemento espafiol, Manuel Jové: 
Pronunciacion clasica de la len- 
gua latina. Indice, fasc. I-XII. 
— 1955, VI, fasc. 21 y 22, y Pa- 
ladi6n, Suplemento, no. 33: F. 
de S. Aguiléd: El missatge de 
Costa i Llobera. Joan Alcover, 
elegiac catala. Joseph Maria 
Capdevila: Alcover, guia del jo- 
vent. 

Hispania, 1955, XXXVIIL no. 2. 
Edith F. Helman: Padre Isla and 
Goya. W. J. Smither: Disserta- 
tions in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures, 1954. W. H. 
Roberts: Notes on the recent 
Portuguese theatre. José M. 
Massip: [En Filipinas “la en- 
senhanza de la lengua espafola es 
obligatoria por ley.”] [W. G. 
Moulton]: A brief bibliography 
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on liguistics, for foreign lan- 
guage teachers, p. 223-225. — 
No. 3. Antonio de Torquemada, 
Unamuno, Cuervo, Bécquer, Mo- 
reno Villa, G. de Torre, Celes- 
tina, Cid, Puerto Rico, Enciclo- 
pedia Lingiiistica Espafola. 

Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London, Thirty- 
third Annual Report, Jan. 1955, 
22 Dp. 

Isis (The History of Science Soci- 
ety). Harvard Univ., 1954, XLV, 
part 3, no. 141. 

The Lamp, New York, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. Alberto Lleras 
Camargo: The two Americas. 

Letras, Organo de la Facultad de 
Letras de la Universidad Na- 
cional de San Marcos, Lima, 
Pert, 1953, 1954, nos. 50-53. 

Mexican Cultural Bulletin, no. 31, 
sin fecha. 

Modern Language Journal, 1955, 
XXXIX, no. 2. Joseph Rossi: 
The distinctive character of Ita- 
lian romanticism. W. M. Mil- 
ler: American doctoral degrees 
granted in the field of modern 
languages in 1953-1954. — No. 5. 
Olga Ferrer de Escribano y F. 
S. Escribano. 

Modern Language = Notes, 1955, 
LXX, no. 6. K. L. Selig: Lasta- 
nosa and the Brothers Argenso- 
la. 

La Nueva Democracia, Enero, 
1955: José Sanz y Diaz: Judios 
eminentes de Catalufia [y Arnal- 
do de Villanova]. R. G. Mead, 
Jr.: Historiografia reciente de 
la Literatura Hispanoamericana. 
Bibliografia de Alfonso Reyes. 
— Abr., 1955: Mariano Pic6én- 
Salas: Ciencia y humanidades. 
Francisco Romero: Recuerdo de 
mis maestros, — Jul. 1955: Ma- 
ria Teresa Babin, A. Reyes, A. 
del Rio, Undurraga, Max Henri- 
quez Urena, Uslar Pietri, Ba- 
save, 
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Nueva Revista de Filologia His- 
pdnica, 1955, [X, no. 1. Marghe- 
rita Morreale: El tratado de Ju- 
an de Lucena sobre la felicidad 
[“Vida beata”, 1463.] Homero 
Seris: Don Pedro de Cardenas, 
mecenas y editor de Gdngora. 
—No. 2. Juan Marichal: Sobre 
la originalidad renacentista en 
el estilo de Guevara. Allen W. 
Philips: “La tierra de Alvar- 
gonzalez”, verso y prosa [de A. 
Machado]. _Bruce W. Wardrop- 
per: Juan de [la] Cueva yel dra- 
ma hist6rico. Kenneth R. Schol- 
berg: Los Francisco de Castro 
del siglo XVII. Harvey L. John- 
son: “El duende de Valladolid” 
de Garcia Gutiérrez. 

Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 1955, 
III, no. 17. Américo Castro: 
Don Juan de Austria en el Na- 
poles histérico y en el poético. 
G. M. Bertini: Il “Refranero” 
attribuito al Marqués de Santi- 
liana. 

Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Can- 
ada, Queen’s University, Spring, 
1955, XLII, no. 1, no. 4. (XLI). 

Repertorio Americano, 1954, 
XLVI, no. 17: Juan Marinello: 
Sobre el caso literario de José 
Marti. A propdésito de Pablo Ca- 
sals. — No. 18. Homenaje a R6- 
mulo Gallegos. Indice del tomo 
XLVII. Autores y asuntos. — 
1955, XLIX, no. 1. Luis de Zu- 
lueta: La civilizacidn del did- 
logo, El arte de escuchar. Eme- 
terio Barcel6. &Morirad_ el 
castellano en Filipinas? (De la 
Acad. Filipina de la Lengua.) 
[La respuesta es negativa]. Ma- 
rio Bricefo-Irragorry: Sangre 
en el rostro (sobre el atentado 
de que fué objeto). — Alfonso 
Reyes: Mis relaciones con Una- 
muno,. [“Era, por mucho, un vie- 
jo grufidn, leno de altibajos en 
el temperamento”.]— No. 2. Ca- 
milo C. Mandelli éDeshumanizar 
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el arte? [El arte tiene su fuente 
primordial e inmensa en la na- 
turaleza humana.” “Los ele- 
mentos humanos dominan y 
seguirdn dominando en toda pro- 
ducci6n realmente artistica”.] 
Roberto Brenes Mesén: Tres 
encuentros con Rubén Dario, pa- 
peles inéditos. Retrato a los 25 
anos. — José Carlos Mariategui, 
Sanin Cano, No. 4: Einstein por 
Haya de la Torre. El poema de 
Honduras por R. Heliodoro Valle. 
A. Eloy Blanco. Conferencia 
Iberoamericana, Santiago de 
Chile. Donoso Cortés. Brenes 
Mesén. 

Revista de Guimardes, 1954, 
LXIV, nos. 3-4. — 1955, LXV, 
nos. 1-2, Cartas de Leite de 
Vasconcelos a Martins Sarmento. 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 1955, 
XXI, no. 1. Robert G. Mead, Jr.: 
Gonzalez Prada: el prosista y el 
pensador. Bernardo Clariana: 
El Cancionero de D. Miguel de 
Unamuno. M. Olguin: La filo- 
sofia social de Alfonso Reyes. 
Bibliografia hispanica. [Error, 
p. 9, Al dar noticia del falleci- 
miento de Henry Thomas, se 
dice “fundador de los estudios 
portugueses y brasilenos en la 
Universidad de la Sorbona.” 
Thomas fué hispanista y biblio- 
tecario del British Museum y 
no tuvo relacién académica con 
la Sorbona.]—No. 2. José Rubia 
Barcia: Valle-Inclan y la litera- 
tura gallega. Margarita Castro 
Méndez: Rubén Dario: Articu- 
los inéditos escritos en Costa 
Rica. — Nos. 3-4. Concha Zar- 
doya: Miguel Hernandez: vida y 
obra. Bibliograffa. Antologia. 
Juan Marichal: La unidad vital 
del pensamiento de Américo Cas- 
tro. Maria S. Carrasco Urgoiti: 
Sobre Dadmaso Alonso; ‘La pri- 
mitiva épica francesa a la luz de 
una Nota Emilianense” del siglo 


X (1065-1075). Contiene con- 
densada la materia épica que de- 
sarroll6 después la Chanson de 
Roland. Reclama un reajuste de 
teorfa en uno de los capitulos 
fundamentales de la literatura 
europea. El autor de la “Nota 
Emilianense” seria un monje 
espanol. 

Revista de Historia, Pasto, Co- 
lombia, 1954, V, nos. 30 y 31. 
Sergio Elias Ortiz: Capitulo de 
una historia de la Universidad de 
Narifio. (Carrera 22 n. 18-19. 
Pasto, Narifio, Colombia.) 

Revista de Historia, Sado Paulo, 
Brasil, 1953, IV, no. 15. Roger 
Dion: A ligdo de uma cancdo de 
gesta: os narboneses. 

Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, Washington, D. C., (Pan 
American Union), 1951, I, nos. 1, 
2. Indice; 1952, I, nos. 1-2, 3; 
1953, III, nos. 1, 2, 3, con el m- 
dice de todo el amo; 1954, IV, 
nos. 1-2, 3, 4; 1955, V, nos. 1-2. 

Revista Javeriana, 1955, XLII, 
no. 213. F. de S. Aguild: Dos 
grandes poetas de Mallorca. 
(Costa y Llobera y Joan Alco- 
ver.) 

Revista do Servico Publico, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1955, LXVI, no. 1. 

Siculorum Gymnasium. Univer- 
sita di Catania, 1953, VI, no. 2. 

Studia Monographica et Recen- 
siones, Maioricensi Schola Lul- 
listica, Studior, Mediaeval, 1955, 
fasc. XII-XUI. D. W. McPhee- 
ters: The Italian poet and lullist 
Bartolomeo Gentile, (resefia por 
F. S. B. de este art. publicado en 
“Symposium”, 1953, VII, no. 2.) 

Studia Neophilologica. Uppsala, 
1955, XXVIL no. 1. Ake Blom- 
quist: Méthode nouvelle pour 1’- 
édition de textes médiévaux? 
[Réplica a H. F. Williams]. Gun- 
nar Tilander: Esp. ‘pedazo’, 
empezar’, 

Universidad de Antioquia, 1955, 
nos. 120, 121, 122. 


BIOGRA PHICAL 


ADOLPH D. WEINBERGER. Ph. D., Ohio State University, 1935. 
Associate Professor of German, Syracuse University. Special in- 
terest: history of the German language. 


OTIS E. FELLOWS. Ph. D., Brown University, 1936. Associate 
Professor of French and Assistant to the Dean, Columbia Universi- 
ty. Author of French opinion of Moliére, The periodical press in 
liberated Paris. Co-editor (with Norman L. Torrey) of The age of 
Enlightenment, Diderot studies, and Diderot studies II. Has con- 
tributed to various periodicals. Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts (London). 


AGAPITO REY. Ph. D., University of Wisconsin, 1929. Professor 
of Spanish, Indiana University. Special interests: medieval Span- 
ish literature; chronicles of Spanish explorations in New Spain. 


H. T. LOWE-PORTER. A. B., Wells College, 1898. Graduate 
study at various European universities. Wife of Professor E. A. 
Lowe, noted paleographer, connected with the Princeton Institute 
of Advanced Studies. Author of a play, Abdication, performed by 
the Dublin Gate Theater, Dublin, in 1948. 


OTTO A. HAAC. Ph. D., Yale University, 1948, and D. U. P., 
Paris, 1948. Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Emory 
University, since 1954. Formerly at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Author of various articles and two books on Michelet 
(Les Principes inspirateurs de Michelet, 1951, and Cours professé 
au College de France, second semestre 1839, 1954). 


OTTO OLIVERA. Doctorate in Philosophy and Letters, University 
of Havana, 1945; Ph. D., Tulane University, 1953. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, Syracuse University. Contributor 
to Latin-American periodicals. Special interests: Latin-American 
literature, with emphasis on the Antilles and the literature of local 
expression. 


RICHARD L. SHOEMAKER. Ph. D., University of Virginia, 1946; 
Sorbonne, 1952. Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Wake 
Forest College. Has taught at Syracuse University, the University 
of Virginia, and Harvard University. Instructor in the U. S. Army 
School of Military Government, University of Virginia, during 
World War II. Contributor to the French review. Special interests: 
French Renaissance and 19th century. 


HELMER LANG. Ph. D., University of Lund, Sweden, 1954. Has 
edited posthumous works by the Swedish humorist Albert Eng- 
strém, whose biography he is writing, and published, among others, 
articles on Carl Michael Bellman, Hjalmar Bergman, and Arthur 
Rimbaud, whom he has translated into Swedish. 
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